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EVERYBODY remarked when it took place, 
and nearly everybody remembered in. after 
years, how pleased all the members of the 
Mayne family were at Henry’s marriage. The 
circumstance was the more noteworthy since 
he was the only son of his widowed mother— 
a lady eminent among her acquaintances for 
her strong sense and excellent judgment of 
éharacter—and the petted darling of. five sis- 
ters. If indulgence could have injured a sweet, 
generous temper, or flattery turned. a well- 
balanced brain, he would have been, upon his 
twenty-fifth bir y, which was, likewise, the 
date of his marriage, the manly, popular fellow 
whom nobody disliked, however other young 
men may have envied him his rare good for- 
tune in becoming Ada, Holbrook’s husband. 
She was an orphan, who had found a pleasant 
home, since her childhood, in the house of. her 
guardian, a near neighbor .of the Maynes. 
Susie Mayne, the third sister, was her bosom 
friend, but she was upon the best of terms with 
them all, not excepting the ‘‘queen mother,”’ 
as her son often called his stately, tadustrious 
parent. i 

Admiring and reverencing her almost ;as 
much as her own children did, Ada confessed 
privately to her betrothed that, next to the 
pleasure she had felt in listening to bis de- 
claration of love, was the proud delight with 
which she heard the matron say, as she drew 
her into her warm embrace: “My boy has 
chosen well and wisely, dear child, I could 
ask nothing better if I had my choice of all the 
women in the land.’’ 

It was by her advice, notwithstanding this 
commendation, that the young couple, instead 
of taking the apartments in the old homestead 
just vacated, by the double wedding of Emma 
and Susie Mayne, went at once to housekeep- 





ing in the neat French-gray cottage with cho- 
colate-colored blinds, which was built across 
the street in. good season for their return from 
the bridal. tour—Ada declared, on purpose for 
their. use.  ‘‘ It was almost as nice as being 
under the same roof.’’ 

“Tt is far better for all parties!’’ returned 
Mrs. Mayne; Sr, ‘‘I have never yet seen the 
house large enough to hold two families com- 
fortably and in peace, if they attempt to live 
and act as one and the same. . Unless it be in 
the case of.a mother and a married daughter. 
Even then, there are many little disagreements 
and suppressed. murmurs, dissatisfaction on the 
part of the husband at the real or fancied su- 
premacy of his mother-in-law, while she has 
often to remind herself that her child’s first 
duty is no longer to her. In all other cases—I 
make no exceptions—the experiment is hazard- 
eus, There must bea centre to every house- 
hold as truly as to a wheel, and only paying 
boarders are quite content with a fixed position 
upon the cireumftrence. And it is just and 
right,’’ subjoined the dame who was not averse 
to delivering.a domestic lecture when fit occa- 
sion offered. ‘‘It is the appointment of the 
Almighty. ‘Therefore, shall a man leave. his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife.’ 
Every pair should have its own nest., I am 
glad yours.is such a pretty one.” 

It grew prettier every day under Ada’s man- 
agement... She had taste, and a light, skilful 
touch, Henry said was magical in evolving 
order out.of confusion, and giving to the sim- 
plest. details of house-life, a grace and beauty 
newer before suspected by him. His mother 
and sisters did pot carp at his laudations of his 
bonnie bride. Mrs, Mayne was the pattern 
housewife of the village, but she smiled grati- 
fiedly—not in ridicule—when Henry boasted of 
his wife’s achievements in this line of labor. 

‘* You have married a remarkable woman,” 
she was pleased to observe once, when he had 
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talked himself out of breath upon the theme. 
* And in nothing is she more admirable than 
in her modest estimate of her own gbilities aud jj 
her untiring efforts to promote the happiness. 
of others.” 

People prophesied ‘“‘from the beginning’’— 
the date to which all social seers are fond of 
attributing their predictions—that the mutual 
admiration society would suffer a grievous dis- 
integration in the course of time, that six 
months—eight—a year, at farthest, would cure 
Mrs. Henry of her unbounded respect for “‘ mo- 
ther’s’’ opinions, and the elder matron of her 
complacent fondness for her son’s wife ; that the 
sisters would cease their habit of running over 
the way twenty times a day, to show dear Ada 
this and consult her about that, and Henry be 
obliged to become a partisan of one household 
or the other. These violent intimacies were 
always short-lived. 

The half—then the whole year went by, and 
gossiping neighbors reported with augmenting 
wonderment, that the three single Mayne girls 
were forever at their brother’s, except after 
such times as they had séen Ada trip across 
the street, work-basket or book in hand, to 
spend the morning or afternoon, or evening at 
“the other house.”” “ Pity she had not more 
to do! No good ever came of so much gad- 
ding!’ The sisters practised, shopped, walked, 
and rode together, and the one of the quartette 
who received the largest share of affectionate 
attention from the others was invariably ‘“‘ Hen- 
ry’s Ada.” 

“Our Ada” it came to be by the beginning 
of the second year. Even the gossips allowed 
that she was a comely thing, and a pleasant, 
in which to claim the proprietorship. “My 
singing-bird,” her husband named her; ‘‘only’’ 
—he was apt to qualify the epithet by saying— 
*T know of no other bird of song nearly 
so pretty in its way as you are in yours, my 
beauty.” a 

They had been married about fifteen months 
when he began, against his will, to perceive a 
diminution of cordiality in the manner of h's 
relatives towards his wife. So far-as he could 

judge, matters had gone on as usual between 
them until the Fourth of July evening, on 
which they supped at his mother’s. He recol- 
lected clearly, when subsequent events induced 
him to review carefully the occurrences of those 
days, how happy the six sisters had seemed to- 
gether; how smiling Ada had looked, as she 
dandled Susie’s baby—Henry’s namesake— 
upon her lap; how lovely and girlish in her 
white dress and blue ribbons; her cheeks round 
and rosy, and her eyes bright with health and 
pleasure. It was absurd, he thought, with 
amusement, to address her as a married -wo- 
man, yet how exultant he wasin the knowledge 
of who and what she really was. The gay family 
party took ter upon the broad back piazza, cur- 





a favorite banqueting saloon with them allin 
warm weather. The only persons present, be- 
side Mrs. Mayne, her children and children-in. 
law, were Mr. Harcourt, Sophie’s betrothed, 
and Tom Alston, a nephew of the hostess, a 
harum-scarum lad of fifteen, who was spending 
the holiday with his aunt. Just as the straw. 
berries and cream were brought upon the, table, 
the restless fellow slyly tossed a mammoth tor- 
pedo against the wall opposite him and. behind 
Ada. She was laughing heartily at a jest of 
‘her husband’s—she was always quick to relish 
his humor—but, at the explosion, she sprang 
from her chair with a scream and fainted. 

So long wa the season of utter insensibility, 
that the young scaramouch who had wrought 
the harm had time to run four squares to sum- 
mon the doctor, and to bring him back with 
him. But when the remedies used by the phy- 
sician’s orders restored her to life, she com- 


numbness of the limbs and an uncomfortable 
sense of choking that she “knew would soon 
leave her. She was used toit. It meant no 
thing—was mere nervousness—very foolish, 
and not at all dangerous,.”” 

She smiled sweetly in saying it, upon poor 
Tom, who was fairly blubbering with remorse 
for bis transgression, and rapture over her re- 
covery, and insisted upon going back to the 
table that she and the rest might not be cheated 
of their dessert. 

Mrs, Mayne sat silent and dignified—Tom 
thought grimly—at the head of the board dur- 
ing the discussion of the fruit and ices. But 
when the lad, before retiring that night, begged 
her pardon for the unjus trick he had 
played upon her guest, she accepted his shame- 
faced apologies with unexpected clemency. “It 
is boys’ nature to be thoughtless,’’ she said, 
kindly.’ “‘ The effect produced by your little 
freak was utterly disproportionate to the cause.” 

She expressed herself in similar but less am- 
biguous terms, the next morning, when Henry 
ran in after breakfast to inquire as to her health 
and report that Ada felt no evil consequences 
from the shock of the preceding evening. 

“It hardly deserved so important a name,” 
replied his mother, stiffly. ‘‘The report was 
not loud, in comparison with those that salute 
one’s ears from dawn until midnight, every 
Fourth of July. I am afraid, Henry, that Ada 
is growing nervons.”’ 

“Eh! madam!” ejaculated the startled 
spouse. ‘She always scsems well and lively 
when I am at home, never complains or gets 
moody. You don’t suppose’’— 

‘I suppose nething, except that she is in 
danger of falling into a habit, very prevalent 
among ladies—young married ladies, who are 
not obliged ‘to work, in particular—that of 
fancying themselves: to. be out of health when 
there is nothing the matter, unless it be some 
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best cure is good sense and resolution. Ada 
has comparatively little to do, The wives of 
day laborers are seldom aftlicted with swoon- 
ings, delicate nerves, and hysteria; allof which 
interesting complaints are excessively popular 
among the womeu of the higher classes, It is 
a pity you have no child.. It would supply 
healthy exercise for Ada’s mind as well as 
bod Psd 

“Bhe is a perfect bee in industry and cheer- 
fulness,” Heury retorted, spiritedly. ‘And as 
to nervous whimsies, I never heard a hint of 
them from her. I don’t believe she knows she 
has nerves. As to the baby, you cannot desire 
the advent of one more fervently than we do. 
It really gave me a heartache to see how fondly 
and prettily she petted that youngster of Susan’s 
last night. She hasn’t a lazy bonein her body. 
Mother, you wouldn’t have me make a drudge 
of her, when I can so well afford to support 
her in the style to which she has been accus- 
tomed? She does more housework and sew- 
ing now than I like to have her undertake, but, 
as I said, she will be forever busy.” 

‘Needlework is very well in its place; a 
suitable and useful occupation for a woman of 
any rank, from the queen to the peasant,” said 
the silver-haired matron. ‘‘ But some persons 
are apt to brood too much over other matters 
as they bend above their sewing. It is, per- 
haps, natural that Ada, having fewactive cares 
to draw her out of herself, should nurse un- 
healthy fancies. She acknowledged as much 
to me last week. She fainted in my dressing- 
room on coming in from a long walk, with 
Sophie, and, when she recovered, burst into 
tears, aml told me of two former attacks of the 
same character which had overtaken her when 
she wasalone. She had learned to dread them, 
ashe said, with other singular and, to her, unac- 
countable sensations in her chest and throat 
that had troubled her for months. I questioned 
her closely with regard to her general, health, 
She assured me it was excellent, with the ex- 
ception of.a pain in her chest, more or less 
acute, that attacked her after any unusual ex- 
ertion, and was sometimes attended by palpita- 
tion and shortness of breath. This is unques- 
tionably dyspepsia vr hysteris. Iam inclined 
to believe the latter, inasmuch as her appetite 
is unimpaired and never capricious, and she has 
no uneasiness in the head. I should be sorry 
were she to contract a habit of fainting at every 
little alarm or excitement,” 

“A habit of fainting!’ repeated Henry, 
incredulously, ‘‘Who ever heard of such a 
thing 9 

“I bave known of several instances of the 
kind. It is considered quite an accomplish- 
Ment among a certain set, and a symptom of a 
sensitive and refined organization. I hope—I 
believe our Ada to be superior to suoh ridicu- 
lous ideas, but she may, as I have stated, be- 


come a hypochondriac by gradual and, to her, 








insensible advances. Encourage her to walk 
much in the open air, and to walk rapidly, not 
saunter. Accompany her yourself. when you 
can, and try to divert her thoughts into other 
avenues than those-filled by the petty interests 
of her housekeeping and imaginary malaiies. 
If she seems inclined to talk of her disagree- 
able affection, laugh off the subject carelessly. 
She will not be apt to introduce the topic, how- 
ever, for she has a great dread lest you should 
learn that she is subject to what she styles 
‘these foolish turns’—says you would be need- 
lessly alarmed, and by your very anxiety make 
her worse. She promised me to struggle against 
the weakness, and she usually performs what 
sshe engages to do. I have thought it best to 
speak to youn about this lest you might be 
terrified by what you saw last evening, and in 
order that you might co-operate with me—and 
with her—in the means employed for her re- 
covery. Of course, all hysterical attacks have 
their seat, to a great degree, in the imagination 
of the victim, but even imaginary, suffering 
should be warded off if possible.’’ 

“*I &m greatly obliged to yon, I am sure,” 
said Henry, slowly, and not too heartily. 
‘That is—if, as I understand, you don’t blame 
the poor girl for what she cannot help. She is 
too sensible and right-minded to yield to the 
dominion of the vapors. I am less versed in 
the diagnosis of this mysterious disease than 
you are, but I cannot fancy my bright little 
wife, who is so unselfish and loving, a prey to 
it.”” 

‘*She is certainly a treasure worth caring 
for,’’ answered his mother, soothingly. 

And he left her, mollified by this last testi- 
monial to his idol, and willing to try her pre- 
scription for delivering Ada from the possible 
encroachment of the ‘‘ blues.” He believed im- 
plicitly in his mother’s knowledge of the world 
and of women, if novof men. Ada’s malady 
was unquestionably one of the nerves, and 
would succumb readily to the proposed regi- 
men of fresh air, exercise, and cheerful society, 
but he would not have her suffer from the fin- 
ger-ache longer than was absolutely necessary ; 
_80 he deviated from the direct route to his office 
to see Doctor Marvel, the family physiciangand 
ask him to call in an unceremonious, friendly 
way upon his late patient. 

The doctor confirmed Mrs. Mayne’s hypothe- 
sis. ‘*Mrs. Henry Mayne’s nerves needed ton- 
ing. Her swoon wag partly hysterical, and 
there might be a slight gastric trouble. All 
she needed was exercise in the open air. Horse- 
back riding wonkl be of signal benefit. Of 
course, he would with pleasure drop in to see 
her during the day, and Mr. Mayne might stop 
at his house the following morning to learn his 
opinion.” 

It completely dissipated the solicitude that 
had oppressed the husband since his colloquy 
with his mother. The doctor had learned from 
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Mrs. Henry that her own mother had been 
troubled with nervous fainting spells for many 
years before her death. The probability was 
that these were constitutional and hereditary. 
He had known many similar cases, persons of 
a highly sensitive nervous organization. There 
were ladies and gentlemen, too, among his pa- 
tients who could not bear the sight of blood, 
and others whom certain sounds and odors, not 
offensive to most people, would throw into a 
swoon, etc. etc. There was not the least dan- 
ger to be apprehended. A judicious tonic, pre- 
scribed by himself, would soon strengthen a 
system upon which the severe heat had ope- 
rated unfavorably. 

Honest, loving Henry paid the comforter 
double the fee he charged, besides nearly wring- 
ing his hand off in the excess of his gratitude, 
and that very afternoon hired a couple of the 
best riding horses he could procure, with a pro- 
mise of purchasing one should it please his 
wife, and took Ada on a long ride. 

She lay on the lounge when he returned from 
taking the horses back to the stable. Her rid- 
ing-habit was loosened, but not removed, and 
there was a strong odor of hartshorn and lav- 
ender in the air. She was paler, too, than 
usual, he imagined, as he stooped to kiss her, 
but the twilight prevented accurate observa- 
tions. 

“Are you feeling badly, love?’”’ he asked, 
forgetting his mother’s caution against affec- 
tionate inquiries. 

** A little tired,’”’ she spoke, faintly, but cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I am unused to riding of late years, 
and the evening is warm. But I shall be all 
right presently.” 

‘““We won’t go so far next time,’’ said the 
penitent escort. ‘‘Let me help you on with 
your wrapper, and then you must lie stili while 
you drink a cup of tea.” 

**You are very kind,” sinking back after a 
feeble attempt to rise. ‘‘But you must have 
yours up here with me.” 

They were still enjoying the contents of the 
tray set upon a stand between them, when 
Sophie and Anna Mayne ran over for an even- 
ing chat, and, without any malicious intention 
whatsoever, carried back word to their mother 
how Ada was completely “‘done up” by her 
ride, and Henry was taking his supper with 
her as she lay upon the sofa, looking as pretty 
asa picture in her white wrapper, her hair un- 
bound, and her cheeks like roses. 

Poor Ada’s beautiful compiexion was a sad 
obstacle to the success of any pretensions she 
might seek to establish to the character of an 
invalid. The very idea seemed preposterous 
to her relations-in-law, when, by degrees, it 
began to be whispered among them that she 
was falling more and more under the d- 
tninion of the disorder—real or fancied—which 
wrought her “queer spells.” This term was 
gradually exchanged for “unhappy turns,” 


and to heal her of this plague mother and 
daughters wrought with commendable zeal, if 
with indifferent discretion and success. Upon 
one point they agreed with the object—I had 
nearly written victim—of their cares, their “ di- 
versions,”” their lectures, and, finally, their 
censure. Henry was to be kept in the dark as 
long as possible with respect to the wife’s 
fantasy of increasing ill-health. How heroic- 
ally the suffering woman, meekly listening to 
their admonitions, and striving to obey their 
directions, battled with pain and faintness, and 
a host more of distressing sensations, repress- 
ing the yearnings of love and terror that urged 
her to cast herself in her husband’s arms, and 
tell him of the physical agony and mental 
dreads to which she was a ceaseless prey, re- 
sisting the impulse for his sake and his alone, 
belongs to the mass of unwritten tragedy to 
which the passage of every human life makes 
additions. 

**At least, Ada, I trust you have enough of 
the spirit of true wifehood about you to enable 
you to meet your husband always with a smile 
and cheering word, not to depress him by an 
exhibition of your hypochondriacal tendencies,”’ 
said Madam Mayne, severely. 

She was often severe with Ada at this date. 
For had not Ada accompanied her upon two 
secret expeditions to the neighboring great city 
—trips made during Henry’s absence from 
home—where she was examined and sentenced 
by a brace of eminent physicians? Had they 
not concurred, after a brief interview and aus- 
cultation, in the verdict of “‘not guilty’’ in the 
case of the suspected lungs and heart? The 
former were sound as a bell; the movements of 
the latter were regular to irreproachableness. 
What more could the anxious patient require 
to lay at once, and for all time, the groundless 
and babyish dreads that beset her? Madam 
had no patience left when she learned that the 
obstinate visionary had “given way’’ to an- 
other seizure within four and twenty hours 
after she was assured that nothing ailed her. 

‘“‘T do try to keep up in his presence, mo- 
ther,”” answered Ada, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Even 
when these terrible spasms of pain and paipita- 
tion attack me, I conceal all evidences of suf- 
fering from him, or, if they are too severe, I 
quit the room until I am better.” 

‘Poor Henry!” sighed Sophie and Anna, in 
unison. ‘“*He has so much to oppress and fa- 
tigue him out of doors, he should certainly find 
all bright within.’’ 

A sentiment immensely popular among sis- 
ters with regard to their married brothers, 
looking as they do upon their kinsmen’s wives 
as their sworn enemies, whose machinations 
the law has barbarously legalized. 

Malicious fate, the Maynes wonid have said, 





a pitying Providence, as Ada believed, brought 
| Henry home that very evening at an unnsnally 
' early hour. The house was very still, and the 
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carpeted staircase scarcely resounded under his 
light leap up the flight to the door of his wife’s 
room. It was ajar, but, as he was about to 
enter, he caught a glimpse of a reflection in the 
mirror before which she stood that rooted him 
to the floor for one horrified instant. Ada’s 
cheeks were stained with weeping, her com- 
plexion a bluish-white, more ghastly than that 
of a corpse; her lips were apart with the quick, 
audible pants in which her chest rose and feli, 
and the hands that tried to drop medicine from 
a vial into a glass trembled violently. The 
pungent smell of hartshorn and valerian floated 
to his nostrils as he recovered self-command, 
and advanced toward her. His tenderly anx- 
ious address frightened her as if it had been the 
hollow accents of aghost. With a wild scream 
that pierced his ears and heart, she made an 
abortive effort to hide the vial; then fell prone 
upon the floor as one dead. 

Her maid rushed from the room overhead at 
the outery, and Henry noticed, in the height of 
his alarm, the girl’s familiarity with the locality 
and the application of the remedies appropriate 
to such paroxysms. 

‘* You have seen her in this state before?’’ he 


whispered, as Ada’s moans told she was re- | 


viving. 

‘Often, sir,’’ seeing that evasion was im- 
practicable. ‘‘ She suffers awful pain, too, but 
she has charged me a hundred times—and so 


have old Mrs. Mayne and the young ladies— , 


not to let on to you about it.”’ 

It was weil that Ada did not know the 
wounded feeling blended with the fondness 
that brimmed heart and eyes, as he drew from 
her, little by little, the history of her weary 
fight and what she looked upon as her defeat. 
The knife-like stabs of pain that awoke her 
from slumber, the palpitations and suffocation 
attending upon her courageous efforts to take 
the active exercise so stringently recommended 
by all her counsellors, the deadly numbness 
paralyzing temporarily the whole of the left 
side for many minutes after her fainting fits ; 
these she confessed, sobbingly, clinging to his 
neck, speaking all the while in a frightened 
undertone, as if afraid of censorious eaves- 
droppers. I fear that Henry Mayne hated his 
own flesh and blood when he elicited the ad- 
mission that in concealing the sad secret she 
had but followed the advice of his mother and 
sisters, seconded by her unselfish affection. 

‘You could do nothing for me, you know, 
darling, and we all wished to spare you useless 
pain,” she pleaded, when a brief, bitter ex- 
clamation gave a feeble hint of what he was 
enduring. 

“T could, at any rate, have suffered with 
you,”’ he said, shortly. ‘It was my right.” 

‘And my dear right was to save you from 
suffering,’ she replied, sweetly. ‘‘ The doctors 
all declare there is no organic disease, that I 
may hope for ultimate recovery. I wish—I 
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wish I could believe them,”’ her eyes deepening 
and darkening with sorrowful wistfulness. 
** Mother and the girls try to persuade me that 
my suffering is mainly, and my danger alto- 
gether the work of the imagination. I am 
willing to be convinced that they are in the 
right. Lifeis very sweet. But’— Tears said 
the rest. 

When she was more composed, Henry laid 
her down long enough to slip from the room, 
and send the waiting-maid for Doctor Marvel. 
Then he returned to take her again upon his 
bosom, where he held her until the physician 
was in the house and the apartment. He had 
practised in the Mayne family for fifteen years 
with a success which they conceived was akin 
toa miracle. Henry’s countenance cleared won- 
derfully as he reiterated the,judgment so often 
pronounced, to wit, that Mrs. Henry’s disease 
was, at the worst, a mere functional irregularity 
in the motion of the heart, the development of 
which harmless disposition in that organ was 
sensibly increased by a decided tendency to 
hysteria in the patient. 

‘Upon my word of honor as a gentleman, 
and the regard I have for you as a friend, 
Henry, there is nothing serious at work here. 
Take her away from home,” was his parting 
injunction. ‘‘She will be a different creature 
when she returns.” 

They went. Ada curbing her misgivings 
and disinclination to depart upon the fatiguing 
journey, because Henry had set his heart upon 
it; the Mayne sisters mildly reproachful, as 
they supplicated the incorrigible and unfeeling 
invalid to “get well for poor Henry’s sake,’’ 
and the mother prodigal in aphoristic exhorta- 
tions that would have graced the hard, ungentle 
lips of a Spartan mother. 

“One thing I disapprove of strongly,’’ she 
sought to impress upon Ada, as the eyes of the 
parting traveller filled and silently overflowed 
while she hearkened to the words of wisdom. 
“It is your frequent and, for the most part, 
causeless indilgence in the practice of shedding 
tears. They should be as thoroughly under 
control as is the expression of emotion by means 
of the tongue. There are seasons when it is 
right and expedient to let them have their 
way, but they lose their meaning by undis- 
criminating use. Gentlemen cannot respect a 
chatterbox. Neither can they fail to feel an- 
noyance at the sight of tears that lie so near the 
surface. I hope to see you quite cured by the 
time you come back.”’ 

She spoke her chagrin as plainly as she had 
fone her hones at the visit of welcome she paid 
the cottage a month later. Ada had been at. 
home but one hour, yet she was in bed. 

“Regularly undressed,’’ Mrs. Mayne re- 
ported, to her daughters. ‘‘And poor, dear 
Henry, ready to drop with weariness, support- 
ing her upon his shoulder as she came out of 
one of her miserable ‘states.’ You may bo 
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sure I did not dissemble my disappointment 
when the unfortunate man told me, with tears 
in his eyes, that the trip had been a manifest 
injury to her.’’ 

‘*She did not want to go in the first place, 
interposed Sophie, condemnatory of the recal- 
citrant Ada. 

“T have always heard that these very ami- 
able women are the most difficult to manage 
when they once get a crotchet into their heads,”’ 
added Anna. “She might have considered 
how expensive travelling is, and how inconve- 
nient it was for Henry to leave his business.’’ 

The mother, enforcing attention by a gesture, 
proceeded to narrate how Henry had not only 
spoken warmly in his wife’s defence in the 
sick-chamber, but followed his parent to the 
lower floor, where he had delivered himself of 
an energetic protest against what he had the 
irreverence to denominate ‘‘ unwarrantable per- 
secution of a suffering angel.’’ The dialogue 
had been short, but spicy ; he being in haste to 


return to Ada, and the old lady ‘quite willing | 
| law; on Henry’s part, of sturdy, if wordless 


to leave a household to which she had meant 


and hoped to be a blessing. She was sorry to | 
| the unmurmuring creature whose only earthly 


learn from her own son’s lips that she had 
proved a blight. In short,” continued the 
oracle, to her aghast auditors, ‘‘it is plain that 
further interposition is futile. She may esteem 
herself a wreck in health and a martyr, while 
others may dub her amiable, and a saint in pa- 
tience and resignation to her sad lot, but we 
must hold our peace. She can wind that un- 
happy boy around her finger. He is completely 
infatuated, interpenetrated with the idea that 
she suffers all she seems to endure, and that 
she is in mortal peril whenever she goes off into 
hysterical extravaganzas. He must abide by 
the consequences of his blindness, But, re- 
member, my daughters, the fault is not his, and 
he is still your brother. I can never forget 
that he is my only son, from whom I have 
this day had the first disrespectful word. He 
merits commiseration more than blame from us. 
The future may vindicate us and our motives 
in his sight.”’ 

They commiserated him to that extent that 
the whole village soon knew how badly off he 
was in being bound to the chariot wheels of a 
capricious malade imaginaire. The former in- 
timacy of the two families was an irrefutable 
argument to most minds in favor of the ma- 
ternal view of'the situation, and those who 
leaned to the side of‘ lenient judgment found it 
a hard task to reconcile Ada’s plump and usu- 
ally blooming cheeks with their preconceived 
ideal of a sickly person. Even after she became 
a close prisoner in her room, except at such 
hours as her long-suffering husband bore ber 
down stairs and to the carriage for her daily 
airing, she looked well, smiled readily and 
pleasantly upon the acquaintances they met in 
their short, slow drive, and when callers were 


Qnecqneteeepeseeniemonen 


admitted to her presence—sometimes she was 
| denied to company for days together—she chat- 
| ted in the olden, sprightly fashion, and showed 
| herself more willing to interrogate her guests 
| about the health of their families and neighbor- 
| hood affairs than to discourse upon her own 
| wretched plight. This looked bad. If she 
| were, in truth, so deplorable a sufferer as she—- 
| according to the Mayne version of the mystery— 
| assumed to be, it ‘“‘stood to reason that she 
' couldn’t help talking about it. It would ease 
her mind and do her good in every way to de- 
scribe her symptoms and claim the sympathy 
of her friends. She might be sick—her visitors 
hoped, charitably, that there was really some 
little thing wrong about her ; that her seclusion 
and laziness were not entirely nonsense or hy- 
| pocrisy, but her looks belied her terribly if she 

were not in better health than those who were 

discussing her at that blessed moment.” 


} 

| 

Thus passed two whole years—years of cold- 
| ness, alienation and actual unkindness showed 


by the Maynes to their offending relation-in- 
defiance of their efforts to prejudice him against 


friend he was; of uncharitable and curious 


| gossip in the small world about them ; and in 


the sick-room—of what? Not even the hus- 
band, who was the only and never-weary nurse, 
guessed, until the end came, the fierceness of 
anguish that was her portion for many hours 
| of the day and night—the utter and horrible 
| exhaustion that was its alternate. 

‘‘She eats well, for all her misery !’’ sneered 
her whilome intimate, Susie, during a long call 
she paid her old home after a brief one across 
the way. “I left her devouring a bowl of 
strawberries Henry brought home this after- 
noon, and laughing at his jokes, as if she did 
not suspect how costly was the luxury she 
tasted and praised so carelessly. Yet she can- 
not help knowing that none but hot-house 
berries are in the market at this season. Such 
extravagance is enough to ruin a man.” 

““To say nothing af the neglect of his busi- 
ness inevitable upon his devoting so much time 
to her!” groaned the mother. ‘I never thought 
to see my son display such weakness. A little 
timely severity and steady resolution would 
have spared him all this—but he would not be 
| warned. It is too late, now, to hope for refor- 
mation.’”’ 

The evening was bland, and Ada begged that 
the shutters above her lounge should not be 
shut, nor lights brought into the room. ‘“ We 
| will watch the moon rise, as we did in our 
courting-days,”’ she said, playfully, and Henry 
came around to his accustomed seat—a low 
chair at her side. 

The stars shone out first, with early and sud- 
den light, as if conscious how short would be 
their hour of display. They were paling before 
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the brightening moonrise, when Ada raised her 
husband’s hand to her lips in a lingering, pas- 
sionate caress. 

‘*When I am gone, darling, and before you 
lay me away for my long, painless sleep—pain- 
less—think of it, dear!’’ for he would have 
sealed her lips—‘‘ read a paper directed to you, 
which you will find in my desk. When all is 
known, you will be very thankful that you be- 
lieved in me. You have been the fondest, 
truest, most patient husband to me the world 
ever saw. Gop will bless you for it!’ 

A pause Henry could not end, for the great 
ball in his throat, and she spoke again—softly 
and dreamily. 

“T am almost comfortable to-night. I am 
glad, for this is a calm and holy hour.’”?” And, 
once more, laughing slightly, ‘ Dearest, you 
may think it a foolish fancy, but I can smell 
the lilies-of-the-valley in the borders—those we 
set out, soon after we were married, and I have 
a strange longing to have a bunch of them. Do 
you recollect gathering some for me in the 
moonlight, the very evening of our engage- 
ment? They were our betrothal flowers.”’ 

“Can I ever forget it?’’ Henry kissed her 
as he arose to obey her wish. ‘‘ You shall have 
a bouquet of them in one minute.”’ 

He was gone but little longer, returning with 
his hands full of dew-laden blossoms. ‘‘ Here 
are your fairy-bells, pet!’’ he said, leaning cver 
the back of the couch. 

The moon spread a silvery shroud over her; 
her hand was under her cheek, and she did not 
move at his voice ; but her eyes were open, and 
the lily-bells that dropped from his nerveless 
fingers were not whiter than her face. 

The sealed paper contained a solemn request 
that a post-mortem examination should be made 
of her remains, and, revolting as was the 
thought to the mourner, he did not draw back 
from the fulfilment of her desire. 

Doctor Marvel, shame-stricken and remorse- 
ful, when the painful task was done, dared not 
tell the husband what was the hidden evil that 
had eaten away her beautiful life. His assist- 
antin the work, although but slightly acquaint- 
ed with the family, undertook to convey the 
intelligence to Mrs. Mayne, in the expectation 


* that she would break it to her son. 


Ada had died of ossification of the heart—a 
malady then so little known to the medical 
profession that the provincial and city doctors 
were, in a measure, excusable for failing to 
comprehend the indices of its existence. 

“The calcareous excrescences absolutely im- 
pinged upon the lungs, and every breath, as 
well as each pulsation must have occasioned 
exquisite torture in the latter stages of the dis- 
ease,”’ the physician was proceeding to explain 
at length, when the stately woman lifted her 
hand to check him, her face ashy as that of her 
who lay in the adjoining room, locked, at last, 
in the painless rest she had coveted. 





‘*No more, sir, for Heaven’s sake! Nor can 
I be the bearer of this story to Henry. You 
must see him yourself! He would drive me 
from his sight with curses if I were to attempt 
to describe what his lost angel endured. An 
angel!’’ she repeated, apparently forgetting his 
presence in the extremity of her unavailing re- 
gret, slow, scalding tears bathing her withered 
cheeks. ‘‘ An angel, and we knew it not! Oh, 
my injured child! if I could but beg your for- 
giveness on my bended knees!”’ 

I have entitled this ‘‘A TRUE sToRy.” I 
wish it were not, but I send it forth with a 
prayer. Those who say that the day of mar- 
tyrs has passed have used their eyes, their ears, 
and their sympathies to little purpose. They— 
the martyrs—crownless now, but to be clothed 
upon, hereafter, with everlasting glory—sit at 
our tables ; walk, side by side with us in the 
streets and by-ways ; gaze with quiet eyes that 
tell us nothing, into ours, as we prattle of our 
petty trials and passing woes, It may be the 
very pillow that supports our head is wet, in 


| the dead of night, by their silent tears. Hea- 
| ven pities them, though we do not. If we can 


do nothing more to calm their pain, we may, 
at least tell them this. 


————_ oe 


A SUMMER IDYL. 


BY FLORENCE HARTLAND. 

A GIRL lay on the brink of a rapid river, and 
watched it hurrying on, never pausing, never 
turning in its swift course to the blue sea. The 
calm depths of the fathomless summer sky, 
where only a few soft clouds floated, smiled 
wistfully down at it, longing to woo the rest- 
less water to a moment’s pause, that they 
might mirror themselves in its bright bosom ; 
the graceful willowy trees on its banks leaned 
over and sought to find, but in vain, a smooth, 
unruffied spot where they might trace their 
green, outlines. But the waves gurgled careass- 
ingly round their roots, and fled on ; the arrowy 
sunbeams coquetted with them; leaping from 
crested billow to billow, glittering, shimmering, 
dancing over the whole surface, till it gleamed 
as if lit by innumerable gems; and the amor- 
ous summer wind, fresh from frolics with new- 
mown hay, kissed the waters, and, in a low, 
soft, sighing whisper, seemed asking them to 
stay ; but the river threw back a laughing de- 
fiance from each snow-tipped wave, and still 
sped on—on—over every obstacle-—through all 
difficulties—never )ausing—never resting—till, 
with a glad, exultant shout, it threw itself in 
the arms of its grand oki mother. And the 
girl, with white arms clasped over her brown, 
sunlit curls, watched the water with grave, 
earnest eyes. ‘‘It typifies life,’’ she muttered, 
aloud. ‘‘So should we battle and struggle, 
never forgetting the great end for which we 
were made, not stopping to rest by the way, 
not shrinking from the weariness and pain, but 
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through all, over all, press straight on to the 
goal. So should my life be. I will weave into 
verse these beautiful thoughts that crowd my 
brain. I will toil and work, and, in time, J will 
become great and honored. I will sway those 
around me—nay, the world—by the witchery of 
my pen. I will be the Corinne of my land—the 
priestess of poetry and the gentler arts—and, 
when I die, my name shall not go down to dust 
with me.” The noiseless sunbeams quivered 
down through the dancing leaves, played over 
her face, and woke a new sparkle in the hazel 
eyes; then they kissed coyly the sensitive lips, 
and rippled caressingly over the brown hair. 
Roguishly they wove their drowsy spell across 


| 


Ah! we are many of us only dreamers. The 
days, and, anon, the years, flit by, and we read 
the stories of great lives, and the book will, 
mayhap, slip from our fingers as we picture a 
time when we may be spoken of as wise, and 


great,and good. And thisis all. The nearest 





the busy brain; the white arms reiaxed, the | 


fringed lids slowly shut out the smile her am- 
bitious reverie had brought to the hazel eyes, 
the bold wind, unnoticed, fluttered the leaves 
of her book; the day-dream had melted into 
sleep. 

Day after day, through the ripe summer 
time, the girl sought her old haunt by the river 
side with her pet books and sometimes her pen. 
But the lusty sunbeams would still throw their 
golden glamor over her; the wooing winds 
would wrap their slumbrous arms around her ; 
the blue sky, with its eternal suggestions of 
peace and repose, would spread its boundless 
dome above her ; and the girl would dream hour 

, by hour of all things harmonious and lovely, 
until the material objects around her would 
blend with the beautiful but baseless visions of 
her brain, and the same lovely picture of the 
sleeping maiden would wake the love-carols of 
the bird choir around her. But while she slept 
with the unread book, the idle pen beside her, 
the river flowed on, the hum of the bee on its 
busy round never ceased, the sun trod his un- 
varying path in heaven, the noiseless, but won- 
derful development of animal and vegetable 
life went on. “Each was fulfilling its God- 
given hest,’”” while day by day on the blank 
pages of her life history was being written by 
the Recording Angel, ‘‘ Nothing accomplished ; 
time and talents wasted.”” And so the years 
came and went, and her beautiful youth, with 
wistful, lingering feet, looking back yearningly, 
departed, and the dreamer dreamed still of 
high hopes to be realized, of battles for truth to 
be fought and won, of-laurel chaplets to bind 
tired brows. But the dreams are more intangi- 
ble now than of old; the heavenly visions of 
beauty are less fair and less frequent. The 
mind, so often cheated in its vaulting aspira- 
tions, and called back to wait for another—a 
more convenient time—loses its old longing to 
soar, and contents itself with food that, in its 
younger, purer days, it would have turned 


from in loathing. And the Recording Angel | 


we ever come to the temple-crowned height of 
fame is this intense aspiration to enter its sacred 
precincts, and breathe its enchanted air. Many 
who could, by patient toil and endeavor, gain 
the height they look at so wistfully, falter, grow 
disheartened, and then turn back, because the 
way is so steep and rough, the work sohard, It 
is not always the most gifted who win the vic- 
tor’s palm. It is the firm will, the steady pur- 
pose, the tireless perseverance that laugh at 
opposition, and, looking up to God, press on, 
that gain the day, and * win in the bright fields 


| of fair renown the right of eminent domain.” 





| 


Listen to what our poet says :— 


“ We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time, 


“The mighty pyramids of stone 
That, wedge-like, cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


“ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night,’ 
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JENNIE CAME TO MEET ME. 
BY MRS, M. W. HACKELTON., 
OvER the fields when the work was done, 
And the long lane lay in shadow, 
In the low, red light of the setting sun 
Jennie came through the meadow ; 
The light wind tossed her curls of gold, 
And her cheeks burned bright to greet me, 
And the soft blue eyes a sweet tale told, 
For Jennie came to meet me. 


Down by the brook, as we walked along, 
Where the sweet wild rose was growing, 

The robin caroled her evening song, 
And the amber sky was glowing ; 

I said: “Sweet love, I’ll hold thee fast, 
And fortune shall not cheat me, 

I’ve gained my darling’s heart at last,” 
For Jennie came to meet me. 


Up on the hill where the tall oaks grow, 
And the brown house sleeps in shadow, 

My darling stands in the sunset’s glow, 
Watching o’er the meadow ; 

The world may scorn, and fortune frown, 
I care not how they treat me, 

My heart grows light as the day goes down, 
For Jennie comes to meet me, 
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HE who is most slow in making a promise is 
the most faithful in the performance of it.— 


weeps as the page grows more sullied, the record | Rousseau. 


darker from the breath of the world, as the 


WHEN a proud man forbids you his presence 


dream girl is lost in the woman of folly and | he awkwardly confers a favor upon you.—Zim- 


fashion. 


mermann. 
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FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 
BY M. E. WOOD. 
CHAPTER I. 


In the bright July morning a clear blue sky 
had arched caressingly over a bluer sea, on 
whose surface sparkled myriads of diamond- 
pointed javelins-of light, leaping and darting 
towards the sun, as if in a vain attempt to seek 
their native source. Now, when the sun had 
passed the zenith, and was declining westward 
over the land, the blue of the sky had grown 
fainter, and a rim of gauzy cloud had spread 
around the.eastern horizon, while the sea had 
gained a deeper hue, and its flashing points of 
merry light had merged into one broad, sullen 
shimmer like the gleam that plays on lead. 

Agnes Ferguson sought a point on the shore 
of the island where she had often found herself 
less alone during the past two weeks than in 
the frivolous crowd that thronged the drawing- 
rooms of the Qmaha House. A high rock 
jutted far out into the ovean between two 
reaches of more nearly even cliffs, forming on 
each side a cove, as it were, of solid rock, upon 
which the waves rolled twv wings in solid pha- 
lanx several rods beyond where the centre had 
broken in, dashing spray against the projecting 
crag between them. The seaward face of this 
erag descended almost perpendicularly, but 
with a slightly retreating slope some ten feet or 
more, at which depth below the edge a kind of 
irregular shelf, nowhere three feet broad, ran 
obliquely across with a descent which made 
footing difficult upon it when wet from the re- 
treating wave as now; but, as in neap tides, 
the water did not reach the higher end of the 
shelf, and only the spray dashed high above it 
from the rock below ; no sea-weed grew there, 
and it furnished a secluded and comfortable 
look-out or reading-nook when the ebbing tide 
had left it dry and safe. The northeast storm 
of the past few days had raised the waves to an 
unusual height, and, now, at high tide, when 
the long black ridge of water, having slowly 
gathered to a mountain height, moved forward 
with majestic force, and assailed the battle- 
mented crag, its topmost line dashed against 
the rock several feet above the little shelf, and 
there broke explosively into a cloud of spray 
that rose high over the cliff, and fell in salt 
showers far back upon the higher level. The 
rock, a friable sandstone, bore the scars of its 
centuries’ warfare in striated seams and jagged 
ridges, against which any object hurled by the 
mighty power of the waters was shattered and 
torn, A keg from the schooner, sunk a few 
days before by the Halifax steamer, as it en- 
tered the channel at the south of the island, 
which led to the harbor of Z » had drifted 
to this point, and, raised for one instant on the 
top of the incoming wave, had the next been 
dashed to fragments against the flinty stone, 
and the splintered staves were floating on the 








water that rolled into the recesses on each side. 
The whole shore line of the island was stern 
and inaccessible for even the smallest boat upon 
the ocean side. The gray uneven wall of rock 
was nowhere broken by a sandy beach or pebbly 
cove. The only variety lay in the greater or 
less projection of the cliff, its unequal height, 
and the scattered ledges out from the shore, 
over which the breakers tossed continuously in 
a foaming rage. 

Spreading her soft, high-colored shawl upon 
the upper rock back from the reach of the 
spray, Miss Ferguson threw herself gracefully 
upon it, reclining on one elbow, and gazed in 
awed silence upon the resistless power of the 
waters, following from far out at sea the long 
dull line that betokened a grander wave than 
usual, watching its steady increase in width and 
height, its ingathering to itself in its quick roll, 
the slower wave before it, which had been baf- 
fled and dwarfed by the retiring wave in its ad- 
vance, the gradual curve of the summit, the 
clear green light that gleamed a moment there, 
then the dash against the buttress on which she 
reclined, and, finally, the cloud of dazzling 
white spray, which, for an instant, shut out all 
other sights before her, then, thinning to a 
misty veil, revealed in quick contrast to its 
own whiteness a rainbow of the brightest tints. 

‘¢ What has become of the sparkling diamonds 
that strewed the ocean this morning, Miss Fer- 
guson? One would suspect that, deprived of the 
actinic rays of the morning sun, they have beea 
converted into their isomorphous graphite.”’ 

‘*No one else would mingle science and such 
a scene but Doctor Thorpe,’’ was the merry 
answer. 

“IT beg pardon, Miss Ferguson, I thought 
your tastes led you in that direction.” 

“But not my present mood. That harmo- 
nizes better with ‘the fair humanities.’ ”’ 

‘* Allow me to assure you that it isn’t your 
spirit alone that does so. When I approached, 
I was in doubt if it were you or a fleck of sea- 
foam which, cast upon the flinty rock by cruel 
waves, a sunset cloud had floated down to re- 
ceive.” 

The dress of white alpaca, with its fold of 
sea-green silk, and the white hat trimmed with 
green, relieved upon the glaring scarlet and 
soft gray of her extemporized affghan, justified 
the picturesque simile. Their wearer answered, 
lightly :— 

‘Ah, now, you talk poetry and politeness in 
one breath. That’s better than science and 
sentiment. Ill condone the offence of flatter- 
ing my dress only in consideration of the deii- 
cacy of your metaphor.”’ 

‘* Now that you mock me, I am not sure that 
you are not a water-sprite who has assumed a 
familiar voice to mislead me, especially as you 
have not yet shown me your face.”’ 

The eyes were still fixed almost wistfully 
upon the waves, as she made reply: ‘‘ Indeed, 
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Doctor Thorpe, you touch upon truth. 
suspect that I am descended from some be- 
souled Undine of the ocean, and that not only 
her sympathy with her native element, but her 


power over it even, has been transmitted to | 


her human progeny. Suppose I had been cast 
up here, or—more probable supposition—on 
that rocky shelf below, what then?’ 

“Why, then, Miss Ferguson, my scientific 


knowledge must assert itself, and declare boldly | 
that unless your Nereid ancestress had for the | 


nonce divested you of your mortal integuments, 
you would inevitably have lost your hold upon 
‘the world, the flesh, and the devil,’ and have 
been resolved again into your native element.” 

‘You mean that I should have been dashed 
to pieces ?’”’ she asked, with the simplicity of a 
child. 

“Certainly, I do, unless you had been made 
of ‘sterner stuff’ than common women, or men 
either, for that matter.”’ 

His companion had dropped entirely her 
jesting tone in her last question, and she now 
looked up for the first time into his eyes, with 
a strange, beseeching expression in her own, as 
she asked : ‘‘ Would it, then, be utterly impos- 
sible for a human being who had reached this 
coast by swimming to gain the land alive?” 

‘*Tmpossible at this height of the tide and in 
such a sea.” 

**But,”’ she persisted, “‘but, if something 
were interposed to break that terrible dash. I 
have heard that a grand-aunt of mine brought 
out with her from the old world a favorite 
eight-day clock, and, when she was ship- 


wrecked, before she would allow herself to be | 


passed along the rope from the vessel to the 
shore, she insisted on seeing her clock well 
bolstered up, that it might not be shattered on 
the rocks. The clock stood fifty years after- 
wards in my mother’s house. Might not the | 


delicate machinery of life be so protected against | 


the rock ?”” 

**No one could hold such a shield in readi- 
ness at the right place and time. 
he continued, laughing, ‘‘that if you will save 
your imaginary ‘forlorn and shipwrecked mari- 
ner’ at this spot, you will have to return to 
your unsubstantial kith and kin, and interpose 
your own nymph form.” 

A light sparkled in her eye, and the old play- 
ful tone was resumed, as she exclaimed: “TI 
tell you I hare power over this tumultuous 


ocean, and I feel as if I could summon forth | 


in safety any of its treasures that I craved. I 
trust it.” 

“T’m a sceptic. 
ercise. Bring me some of the vanished dia- | 
monds of the morning.” 

“The power that is exercised only for the 
sake of testing itself is weak. Wait till the 
time comes. It will come.” 

Just then a party of strollers from the hotel 
came upon the two, and the somewhat weird 


I half | 


Lam afraid,” | 


Prove your power by ex- | 


and unnatural conversation gave way to the 
most Grundyish commonplaces ; the change in 
the weather, the unusual height of the waves, 
the width of the channel, ete. 

“If you were wrecked midway between us 
and the cape coast, for which shore should you 
| swim ?”’ asked Miss Ferguson, of a middle-aged 
| gentleman near her. 

“That would depend on the tide. If ebb, I 
should aim for the cape; if flood, for the is- 
land ; as in one case the counter current along 
| the shore line would help me, in the other hin- 
| der. Though to reach this inhospitable coast 
| would be only to suffer a secoud wreck.” 

“Is Miss Ferguson still talking of wrecks ?”’ 
| broke in Doctor Thorpe. ‘I am afraid she has 
dealings with Mother Carey, and is plotting 
another storm.” 

“Oh, no. For that she’ll wait till you are 
at sea, and sbe has a fair chance to take ven- 
geance on you for beating her so mercilessly at 
croquet,’’ exclaimed a young lady, whose dis- 
turbed look on finding her Crichton the Second, 
as she had christened Doctor Thorpe, téte-d-téte 
with the “ proud schoolmarm,”’ had not escaped 
that gentleman’s notice. 

‘*Perhaps, Miss Carroll, you can save me 
from such direful disaster by clearing off the 
score for Miss Ferguson. Iam sure I ought to 
be forever indebted to you for beating me in 
such a case.” 
| The challenge was eagerly aceepted, and the 
fickle, fashionable crowd followed the contest- 
| ants to witness the critical game, leaving Agnes 
Ferguson alone upon her rock. She did not 
heed the sounding of the gong for tea, nor the 
setting of the sun. The last faint glimmer of 
twilight was fading out of sea and sky as she 





| entered the hotel. 

Doctor Thorpe passed her in the hall. 
| ing hastily at the skirt of her dress, and touch- 
ing lightly the fringe of her shawl, now worn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Glanc- 


over her shoulders, he exclaimed :— 
‘*Have you been trying it on already, Miss 
Ferguson? Well, lamsafeatleast. Miss Car- 
| roll has rescued me. I was positively afraid of 
| the ve victis look of your eyes this afternoon. 
They had changed their earth-brown depth for 
a treacherous sea-green light out there with 
your fellow-sprites. Have ‘yon other’ Nereids 
had rare sport in the twilight? Suave mari 
| magno?’’ 
Just then, a voice calling and a form ap- 
proaching Doctor Thorpe, gave Miss Ferguson 
an opportunity to escape without reply, and, 
smiling with a serious smile very different from 
the arch glance of the afternoon, she bowed and 
glided up stairs. At the top of the first flight 
she lingered a few minutes to watch from the 
window there the lights of the city of Z 
sending their home-like gleams across the three 
miles of harbor. In spite of herself, she caught 

| the following fragment of conversation from 
the lower hall :— 














**T beg pardon, doctor, I had no intention of 
converting your company into a crowd. I 
shall begin to believe that ‘what everybody 
says must be true,’ and put you down for épris 
with Saint Agnes.”’ 

* Miss Ferguson, if you mean her, is no saint. 
She is a heathen goddess, rather, who rules the 
elements as saints rule suuls.”’ 

“Remember, then, that who loves a goddess 
must himself become a god. Your amphitrite 
will demand a Neptune.”’ 

*“T’m not quite ready for apotheosis when it 
lifts me no higher than Olympus. So, have no 
fear. Elijah’s fate, feeling one’s self still a 
mortal’’— 

Here, as she ascended the second flight, the 
voices, growing fainter, ceased to reach her ear. 
She did not appear in the drawing-room that 
evening. In vain Doctor Thorpe, absorbed in 
wondering thought, statioued himself at the 
door by which she must enter if she came. 

**Tt could not have been spray,” he said, to 
himself, ‘‘for her shawl was dry. Can she 
have ventured down upon that shelf below 
there, and been surprised by the waves?’”’ He 
shuddered perceptibly, and Miss Carroll, who 
had stood near, attentively watching him 
through the loop-holes of a small talk with a 
very slender and very spooney collegian, ex- 
claimed :— 

** At what hobgoblin, present or past, do you 
shudder, Doctor Thorpe ?” 

“At the recollection of myself, almost a 
fool,’’ he said, grimly ; then recovering himself 
at sight of the flash of malicious comprehen- 
sion that lit up the insipidity of the pretty face 
beside him, he added: ‘‘I beg your pardon for 
thinking aloud, Miss Carroil. Please for once 
give full credit to Talleyrand’s stolen aphorism 
about the use of speech, and let us see how 
dexterously we can conceal our thoughts from 
each other for the next half hour. Will you 
promenade ?’’ 

Doctor Thorpe had not grown up in fashion- 
able society without learning that an eligible 
gentleman’s surest passport to pardon for any 
unpalatable truth spoken to a young lady, is 
an attention a little more empressé than usual. 
Besides he half divined the pleasing misinter- 
pretation his companion had made of his sha- 
dowy confession, and suspected her of having 
laid the flattering unction to her soul that she 
had been the power that had disturbed his 
equanimity. Knowing that no agitation in the 
shallow waters of her breast would spread far- 
ther or sink deeper than enough to “‘ waft a 
feather or to drown a fiy,’’ he had no fear of 
awakening there any feeling that Would outlast 
the seashore season—New England’s flirtation 
carnival. Consequently, he had so oscillated 


between polished sarcasm and blunt devoirs 
for the past fortnight, that his present invita- 
tion excited no other emotion than a feeling 
of gratified rivalry towards Miss Ferguson, a 
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feeling that grew more intense when the whole 
evening passed away without her cavalier’s 
once leaving her side. She did not observe 
how carefully he noted every new-comer in the 
room, nor how disappointed he looked as the 
evening wore away without bringing her whom 
he sought. 





CHAPTER II. 


AGNES FERGUSON did not sleep early that 
night. On the wall beside her bed a broad sheet 
of light fell from the lighthouse on the cape 
across the channel—a photographed report of 
the sleepless vigilance of government, and the 
insured safety of the sailors approaching their 
desired haven. Night after night she had 
gazed out upon the steady beam shining with 
changeless lustre from the tall tower opposite, 
followed the radiant path it made across the 
waters, and finally closed her eyes under the 
soft gleam upon her chamber wall, with an un- 
worded thanksgiving for the full assurance of 
watchful care that it gave. 

But to-night she sat long watching the broad, 
bright beam across the channel. It seemed to 
convey to her a vague reproach. It was like 
the clear unfailing light of Christianity. So 
ought that to shine in her life. She cherished 
its principles ; why had she failed in its prac- 
tice? that the man who seemed to have known 
her best of all that crowd of pleasure-seekers, 
could say, ‘‘ She is no saint, butasiren.”” Had 
she so hidden the undying blaze of Divine love 
beneath a bushel, and substituted for it a de- 
ceitful phosphorescence, changeful and incon- 
stant? She had come hither fcr health of body ; 
had she purchased it in this artificial atmo- 
sphere of frivolous enjoyment, at the expense 
of disease of the soul? She could not deny it to 
herself; the reputation she had won during the 
past two weeks for a kind of eerie grace and 
brilliancy, had pleased her, and she had felt 
rather flattered than otherwise at the appella- 
tion of “the Siren’s watch-tower’’ bestowed 
upon the rock which was her favorite resort, 
She saw it now clearly; she had been very 
weak as well as wrong. She would arise and 
depart in the morning, for this was not her 
abiding place. She would look her last upon 
that beneficent radiance on the wall, and take 
its lesson with her—its lesson of constancy and 
cheer. With the resolution came a calm con- 
tent, and she slept. 

Suddenly she awoke—woke wide from a trou- 
blesome dream. She opened her eyes—all was 
dark—no light upon the wall. She stretched 
out her hand and felt. Yes, the hard, blank 
wall was there, but the light was gone. A sen- 
sation of desolate terror came over her as in a 
dream when one has lost his way in both space 
and time. She looked towards the window— 





still dark, Had the lighthouse keeper fallen 
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asleep and forgotten to replenish his lamps? 
Would he wake too late, to find precious human 
lives the penalty of his negligence ? 

Just then a dim sound from a distant bell—a 
weary, wet-sounding clang, without ring or 
peal—fell upon her ear. A minute after an- 
other; and she recognized the dismal toll of 
the fog-bell, and a sigh relieved the overstrained 
excitement of her suspense. 

Wearily, drearily, the dull clang kept up its 
monotonous minor chant. Four o’clock struck 
from the clock in the hall. Not quite time for 
the Boston steamer, but it would be safe. The 
bell would warn it from these dangerous rocks. 
And again she slept. 

This time the troubled vision of her earlier 
sleep assumed distincter outlines. She was 
walking under a dull sky over a wide waste of 
waters, where no other living being was in 
sight. Suddenly, beneath the surface of the 
sea, but so near it that it seemed asif only a 
thin film of water separated her from it, ap- 
peared the form of a child with upturned face, 
stretching out imploring hands and moaning 
piteously, ‘‘Take me out to life again! Oh, 
‘ake me out!” At that cry the buoyancy which 
had borne her over the water as lightly as a bird 
skims the air, vanished ; a weary weight clogged 
every step, and a heavy shadow fell across her 
path. Through it the image of the child grew 
faint, and she was minded to turn and hasten 
from its pitiful beseeching. ‘‘ There is but one 
life between you,’’ uttered aclear voice. ‘‘ Will 
you share it?’”’ Then arose strong within her 
soul the mighty love of life that can only be 
conquered ‘‘peradventure for a friend,”’ and 
she said, aloud, “‘ This child is naught to me. 
I cannot yield the good I know, to confer on it 
at best a doubtful blessing. Let it lie.’’ 

“He that loseth his life for my sake, the 
same shall find it,’’ the sweet voice persisted. 

With a convulsive effort she stooped, clutched 
the child from its watery bed, clasped it closely 
to her breast, and started for a dim speck of 
land that lay across the water. The weight 
upon her feet grew heavier. At every step 
they sank ; the darkness gathered thicker be- 
fore her, and her strength failed every moment. 
Still she struggled on. The burden in her arms 
seemed dragging her down from the pleasant 
air and light, and she knew that to cast it from 
her would be to be safe. But she only clasped 
it the tighter, and toiled on. At last she ap- 
proached the land, and saw before her a green 
field close to the water’s edge. Might she but 
cast her charge there it would be safe, and God 
would raise up other guardians to complete her 
work. More and more wearily, deeper and 
deeper fell her steps. There was no slope to 
the shore, but the waters, with an uncertain 
depth, washed the very edge of the mead. One 
step more and she could toss the child upon the 
soft green land. Heavens! had she not strength 
for that one step? Was this blackness death? 





No, she would not fail now. With one despair- 
ing effort she flung her burden on the turf, and 
then she felt herself sinking, sinking far down 
beneath the waves. Sinking, sinking—was 
there no end? 

She awoke with a start to full consciousness 
of her surroundings, and a quick gush of thank- 
fulness that her fearful experience had been but 
a dream. She looked at the wall—still dark. 
She listened—no bell. She rose and sought the 
open window; the thick fog poured in like rain 
upon her. She waited in agonized suspense ; 
no sound to break that palpable silence. She 
took it all in at once. The machinery of the 
bell had run down, and the keeper was asleep. 
A sense of oppression stole over her, such as 
might enshroud one who had been buried alive, 
She longed to shriek, if she might in that way 
warn the mariners of that cruel rock-bound 
coast so near them. 

With that sense of time which often accom- 
panies us even through sleep and dreams, she 
calculated that her last sleep had not lasted 
more than half an hour at the most. Half past 
four! Time for the boat. Could she do nothing? 
Nothing. Over that mile of fog-enshrouded 
channel none could find the way without the 
guiding voice of the bell. And Outis rock was 
less than three miles off. She knew—for she had 
been told that very day—that the bell-boat sta- 
tioned over it had drifted off, and there was 
nothing there to mark the treacherous presence 
of that dreadful ledge. But surely daylight 
could not be far off; she would wait for that, 
and trust to the lighthouse keeper’s tardy wak- 
ing. Resting her head on the window-sill, she 
sat wrapped in the gloomy stillness. 

All at oncea whistle, abruptly ended as if cut 
in two, sounded through the quiet mist. Soon 
after came the report of a gun. Merciful hea- 
vens! the calamity she had dreaded had come. 
Her first thought was of that fearful wall of 
ragged rock, and the conversation of yesterday. 
Attiring herself hastily, she seized with some 
vague memory of her own suggestion then, the 
pillow from her bed, and rushed into the hall. 
There was already a commotion in the house. 
Doors were opening and shutting, and anxious 
voices exchanging fearful questions and sur- 
mises. 

Hardly conscious of what she did, Agnes 
Ferguson glided down the stairs, intent only 
upon gaining her favorite lookout and ascer- 
taining if anything could be done by way of 
signal or succor. On the lower landing she 
met Doctor Thorpe. Thinking only of her 
own apprehension through her lonely morning 
watch, she exclaimed :— 

“It is come!”’ 

Doctor Thorpe started at the memory of the 
last words she had addressed to him the day 
before, and for an instant a strange suspicion 
flashed across his mind that the being before 
him was indeed no woman, but a strayed spirit 
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of the deep. As she stood there in the dim 
dawn, arrayed in a white morning wrapper, 
faced with her favorite green, her long brown 
hair hanging loose over her shoulders, its luxu- 
riant waving mass confined only by a green 
ribbon passed below it and fastened in a knot 
above her brow, her mystic eyes shining with a 
deep unfathomable light; a less superstitious 
man than Doctor Thorpe might well have ques- 
tioned her humanity. Bending on her a look 
in which tender pity and respectful admiration 
were curiously blended, he said, solemnly :— 

“Would, Miss Ferguson, that your ability 
were equal to your will. I fear there is sore 
need of saving out there.”’ 

A quick flush shot over the pale face, as she 
replied, sadly. ‘Do you still so misunder- 
stand me? I have no confidence in my own 
powers now; but I would gladly help others to 
do something. Are you going to the shore?”’ 

“Yes. Will youcome? The ‘Siren’s watch- 
tower’ will afford us the best outlook in the 
fog.”” 

A sharp pang shot through Agnes Ferguson’s 
heart as that title recalled her humiliation and 
self-reproach. Silently she followed the speaker 
out into the dense fog, showing white in the 
veluctant dawn. As she threw around her 
shoulders her water-proof cloak, previously 


held over her arm, Doctor Thorpe glanced with | 
| knotted end of the long rope was thrown out 


a smile of pitying wonder at the pillow revealed 
from below it; but he said nothing. As she 
passed through the field behind the house, she 
turned aside a few steps and stooped to pick up 
from the grass a rope by which she had often 
seen a goat tethered. To one end was fastened 
an anchor-like attachment by which the cap- 
tive had been moored as it were to the ground. 
“Tt may be useful,” she said, simply, as she 
rejoined her companion. 

‘*T remember seeing a longer one by the bowl- 
ing-alley. Wait a moment, and I will bring 
it.’”” He speedily returned, bringing a heavy 
coil of stout ‘rope, one end of which, as he 
walked, he formed into a slip-noose, 

With rapid steps they made their way in 
awed silence to the rock where they had ex- 
changed such light jests on the previous after- 
noon. No other allusion was made to it than 
was implied in Miss Ferguson’s remark. ‘It 
is nearly five o’clock. The tide must be almost 
full again.’’ 

On the rock they were joined by but one per- 
son, a young fisherman who lived upon the 
island. Aljl the rest sought the extreme point 
at the entrance to the channel, hopeless to suc- 
cor, but with dreadful curiosity to see. 

Ten minutes of fearful silence elapsed. Only 
the roar of the hungry waves broke the stillness 
around them, 

‘Can she have gone down?” uttered Doctor 
Thorpe, as if thinking aloud. 

‘*P’ raps the life-boat ’s got to her,” remarked 
the young man. 





Agnes Ferguson said nothing. As if me- 
chanically, she made a slip-knot at the free end 
of her rope, and strained her eyes out over the 
veiled waters through the gray morning twi- 
light. 

Another ten minutes, 

“‘It is more than half an hour since she sig- 
nalled first. If her engines could be worked, 
she ought to be in the channel by this time.”’ 

*““She’d ’a’ been safe in the harbor. Outis 
rock ain’t three miles off, and she must ’a’ 
struck there.’’ 

Five minutes more. The gray light had 
grown whiter and the fog a little thinner. It 
was Agnes Ferguson’s voice that broke the 
silence this time, but so low, so suppressed, 
that none would have recognized it. | 

“See! Is it a man’s head? And off this 
fearful rock!’’ She shuddered and looked no 
longer at the water, but at Doctor Thorpe. 
Following the direction of her outstretched 
finger, both of her companions peered fixedly 
out over the water. 

**Good God! it is! and here !”’ 

**Can you not save him ?”’ 

“He is swimming, and must have some 
strength to reach the shore.”’ 

“Tf he does, he’ll be stove in pieces,”’ re- 


joined the fisherman, under his breath. 


A shout called the swimmer’s attention. The 


over the surging waters. It fell short. The 
struggling man gave evidence of failing strength. 

“Courage! Hold on! A few strokes more!’’ 
shouted Doctor Thorpe. The exhausted man 
rallied, and with evident effort reached the 
summit of the wavein frontof him. This time 
the rope fell just within his reach. Managing 
to fasten the noose below his arms, he struggled 
no more. The rest was for those on shore to do, 

“Good heavens! if he should faint, those 
waves will grind him like powder on the rock 
below. Pull, Bunker, for life!’’ 

His companion seized the rope, and together 
they drew the living burden through the waters, 
now resisting, now assisting. 

In the excitement of that race against death, 
neither had noticed the disappearance of Miss 
Ferguson. Fastening the flukes of her anchor 
in a deep but narrow crevice in the rock, with 
the other end in her hand and her pillow still 
upon her arm, she had quickly made her way 
down towards the shelf below, with what irra- 
tional hope or purpose she could not well have 
told. But when Doctor Thorpe’s last apprehen- 
sive words reached her, an inspiration seemed 
to be born of the crisis. In her new position 
she was entirely screened from observation 
from above. Dropping her water-proof that 
her movements might be freer, and adjusting 
her pillow across the back of her head and 
shonlders, she fastened the noose around her 
waist, and seemed to be waiting for a receding 
wave to leave hera passage across that danger- 
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ous path. She took her stand upon a higher 
rock which rose some four feet above the upper 
end of the narrow shelf. Her rope here allowed 
sume little play, but she could easily see that 
it was barely long enough to reach to that lower 
level. Every wave as it rolled in dashed with 
flood-tide force high above the shelf, but as it 
retired the narrow ledge was bare. 

Watching every movement of that form upon 
the water, at last she saw it lifted high upon 
au advancing wave, and knew that when that 
broke upon the stern wall of rock before it, the 
life it bore would be shattered even as its own 
waters, unless some power were interposed to 
break the terrible collision. She heard from 
above a voice of smothered dread exclaim :— 

** Ease off, doctor, for God’s sake, ease off!’’ 
and she. knew that the men were powerless to 
stay the rush of the wave-borne body on the 
angry tide. 

For one second she hesitated. A flush of 
modesty swept over her face, and the instinct 
of self-preservation tightened the cords of her 
heart and quickened her breathing. It was 
only a flash; the next instant her face was 
pale, her pulse even, and her breathing calm. 
She did not pray; her deed was prayer. She 
did not think; necessity was thought. Only 
through her consciousness ran the words, as of 
another speaking to her: “‘ He that loseth his 
life for my sake’’—she glided quickly along the 
narrow ledge, her eyes fastened on that uplifted 
form, a missile about to be hurled with blind 
fury on the adamantine wall behind her. 

Adjusting her movements to the varying 
position of the precious burden of the wave, 
she planted herself firmly against the wall, the 
pillow protecting her from the sharp stone, and 
unseen by any save that of the weary wave- 
tossed man with whose despairing visions she 
mingled as a white-robed visitant from that 
other world, whose threshold he was about to 
cross, she opened wide her outstretched arms 
and waited. 

There came a dash, she clasped something, 
was jammed against the rock behind with a 
mighty crushing force which seemed to beat 
like a pulse of creation, and knew nothing 
more. 


CHAPTER III. 


“On! I’m so glad to see you look asif you 
were alive, once more. I thought you never 
would open your eyes. I’ve been frightened to 
death, sitting here all alone with you, and I 
didn’t dare stir out of the room because Doctor 
Thorpe looked like a thunder cloud when he 
told me not to, and I’m sure all the vials of 
his wrath would have been poured out on my 
devoted head if I had.’’ 

Agnes Ferguson looked up in amazement 
from her pillow. She was in her own bed, and 








a flood of sunlight was forcing its way through 
the lowered shade of her window, the only 
screen tolerated at our seaside resorts, 

“Miss Carroll! Doctor Thorpe! What is 
it ?’’ and she passed her hand inquiringly over 
the neck and sleeve of her night-dress. Then, 
seeing her companion’s startled look, she smiled, 
and added: ‘‘ No, I’m not delirious. It’s only 
that I have had a strange dream of being in the 
water, and I wanted to assure myself that it 
was only a dream and I was really here, 
drowned in no more pitiless ocean than that of 
sleep. But how late I must have slept! Was 
Doctor Thorpe alarmed? and did you come to 
wake me ?”’ 

‘Oh, you really have been in the water!’ 
She did not observe the look of sudden, painful 
comprehension that flashed into the face before 
her, nor the rapid passing of the hand over the 
long wet locks carried carefully up over the pil- 
low. ‘TI think you must have fainted out there 
so early without any breakfast—I was wiser 
—and then fallen in. I didn’t dare ask Doctor 
Thorpe, he looked so stern and pale; but he 
saw me, when he and that Bunker were bring- 
ing youin. I heard him say, as if he was an- 
swering some remark, ‘I don’t see how she 
could have lost her consciousness before the 
water reached her.’ Of course he meant before 
you reached the water ; but he was terribly ex- 
cited, and did not know exactly what he said. 
I began to suspect”— 

‘Were you in the house? And alone?” 

“Yes. All the others had gone down to the 
point, servants and all. I was too lazy or too 
prudent. But I had grown tired of being alone, 
and had just dressed myself and was starting 
to join them, when your funeral procession 
came in. I was frightened at first, especially 
when I saw from the door some men bringing 
another burden, but the doctor said, coldly: 
‘It’s life, not death, Miss Carroll,’ and told me 
to follow them up to your room.’ 

** And the other?” 

“The other is extremely interesting. I 
caught sight of a handsome face before I came 
up to attend to you; and once, when Doctor 
Thorpe stepped to the door to inquire after you 
and give directions, he told me that it was a 
passenger from the wrecked steamer, that he 
had been exhausted by his efforts and exposure, 
but was in no danger whatever. ‘A noble life 
nobly saved,’ he added, as solemnly as if it 
were a response from the litany. I’m on the 
qui vive to know all about him.” 

A thankful look was the only evidence that 
the answer to her question had been heard, as 
Miss Ferguson said, gently :— 

*“*T have no idea how long I have kept you 
here in durance vile; but you must be very 
tired of your imprisonment. You see [am my- 
self now, and can release you with many thanks. 
You havé been very kind.”’ 

“Do you really think you can spare me for 
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alittle while? I would so like to know all about 
the wreck, and I think I hear them coming in. 
Now that the sun has burned away the fog, 
they must know all about it.’’ 

** By all me&ns, go. And do not feel obliged 
to return. My little mischance is nothing at 
all. Iam too much ashamed of the weakness 
of fainting to wish to be reminded of it by any 
superfluous attentions. And you must have 
been in such suspense.”’ 

** Yes, all I know is from the landlady. She 
returned just as you were brought in, and 
helped remove your wet clothes ; but she could 
not stay with you on account of the house and 
that poor young gentleman. But she came to 
the door occasionally, and I asked her the name 
of the new arrival. She didn’t know, but I 
begged her to look in the register and see if 
there was any name recorded since last even- 
ing, and come back and tell me, for I was dying 
to know.” 

“Well, Tam glad you are still alive, and to 
keep yourself so, you had better run away and 
have some fresh air and exercise.”’ 

The effort to turn the conversation failed. 
Like most persons of weak character, Miss 
Carroll was not easily diverted from a subject 
which had a selfish interest. 

“In a minute. But I want to tell you how 
nice it is. She came back and said that the 
only fresh entry was Lionel Livingstone, Esq., 
of New York; and of course that’s he. Isn’t 
it a romantic name? I am going to set my cap 
for him when he gets well enough, and at least 
have a good flirtation out of this accident. 
Won’t it be interesting ?”’ 

Tired of the flippant tone of the nurse who 
had been pressed into her service, Miss Fergu- 
son, with gentle persistence dismissed, her to 
more congenial pursuits, and was left to her 
own thoughts. 

Doctor Thorpe had then appreciated the deli- 
cacy of her. feeling. He had spared her the 
comments and congratulations of an unsympa- 
thetic and fickle nature. Would he continue 
to be equally considerate? Especially would 
he or could he realize how she deprecated the 
communication of her agency in his rescue to 
this Mr. Livingstone ? 

A feeling of strong aversion to the man whose 
life she had saved came over her. She almost 
wished she had done nothing, or rather that 
another had done her work. The name preju- 
diced her. It savored of riches and romance. 
It was not sensible or strong. A man with 
that name would be likely to misunderstand 
the purely impersonal nature of her deed, and 
to feel it incumbent on him to thrust a wordy 
gratitude before her. She could not bear that. 
Delicacy as well as pride cried out against it. 
Pride? No, humility. She would tell Doctor 
Thorpe all—how she loathed herself for her un- 
faithfulness to her higher self, how grateful 
she was for the opportunity to do a little good 








amid the great waste of frivolity of her past 
fortnight, and she could beg him, and through 
him Mr. Livingstone, rot to tarnish her little 
joy by one word of gratitude. She would go 
away this very afternoon, before he saw her, 
and she would forget the events of the past 
twenty-four hours. Surely, by this service, 
which God had suffered her to render, He had 
cancelled the arrogance, the almost blasphem- 
ous self-assertion of the day before. She would 
go at once, thankful that she could leave behind 
the burden that had so oppressed her. 

Several times she attempted to rise, and a 
dull sore feeling at the back of her head drew 
it back again upon the pillow. She was lame 
and weak. At last afeverish strength came to 
her aid, and she resolutely rose and dressed. 
Not content with that, she had begun also to 
pack her trunk—an easy matter in our sea-side 
hotels, destitute, as they are, of almost every 
other receptacle for clothing—when a light 
knock upon the door interrupted her. Opening 
it, she found herself face to face with Doctor 
Thorpe. 

“What! Up! Where is Miss Carroll?’ 
His tone was a strange mingling of tenderness, 
apprehension, and anger. 

The fever flush of Agnes Ferguson’s cheek 
deepened and spread, as she said: ‘‘I teazed 
her into leaving me—an entreaty which you 
must own it would be hard to resist when com- 
ing from the owner of a room.” 

‘*Fool that I was!” he began, vehemently ; 
then, perceiving the pallor that had suceeeded 
the blush, he added, quietly : ‘‘My dear Miss 
Ferguson, you are my patient. I came in my 
professional capacity to inquire of you frum the 
only one of your own sex I could find in the 
house to install as nurse, and whom I had 
charged on no account to leave you. As she 
has obeyed you rather than myself, and de- 
serted her charge, I must ask myself in, and 
take her place a moment.”’ 

Taking her hand as he might that of a little 
child, he led her to an arm-chair, bade her be 
seated in a tone whose gentle authority forbade 
resistance, drew another chair to her side, 
seated himself in it, felt her pulse, and gravely 
said: “‘ Youare feverish. The excitement and 
that fearful shock,” and, spite of his habit of 
self-control, his voice trembled on the last two 
words, “‘have been too much for you. Thank 
Heaven! you have saved another life without 
losing your own, and perfect quiet for a couple 
of days will restore you. But I warn you 
against any further bravado of fate of this kind, 
Let me send Mrs. Reynolds up to you; you 
have won her heart by listening patiently to 
all her old time stories ; and do you return to 
bed and entire rest for at least twenty-four 
hours.”’ 

“T cannot, and, besides, there is no need, I 
assure you.”’ 

**You are a woman of too much character to 
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need deception. I tell you frankly, and trust 
to your own good sense to act on it, that there 
is danger of brain fever or possibly congestion, 
a danger easily averted by repose. Do not add 
to a burden of gratitude, already too heavy for 
another and myself, the terrible weight of self- 
reproach for your sickness. Take care of your- 
self for his sake—and for mine.”’ 

A tender cadence in the iast three words lin- 
gered long on the listener’s ear, but she made 
no answer to its meaning. 

“Do not, Doctor Thorpe, I beg of you, do not 
ever speak of gratitude from any one in con- 
nection with anything I did or tried to do this 
morning. Even would he not have been saved 
by you without me’’— 

“It was impossible. We should have res- 
cued only a bruised and shattered body. It is 
to you alone that the salvation of his life is 
due. And he waits, I need not tell you, only 
for strength on your part and on his to try to 
speak the gratitude that is too full to leave him 
any other thought. But you must have abso- 
lute repose—”’ 

**Doctor Thorpe?” 

The beseeching, interrogatory tone alarmed 
him, and he answered, soothingly: ‘‘ Well?” 

“Do you believe in my sincerity of word, in 
my earnestness of purpose ?”’ 

** As I believe in my own soul.” 

** May I dare call you my friend ?”’ 

‘* Miss Ferguson, if I dared, ifI might hope”’— 
He paused, for the face looking up into his was 
clear and earnest, truthful as the sunlight, 
but its calm intensity revealed no encouraging 
consciousness, no tremor to give him hope. 
He added, abruptly: “I am your friend, and, 
as such, prescribe the postponement of all fur- 
ther conversation till to-morrow. I shall fail 
of my duty to you and my promise to another 
if I do not have you strong enough to take a 
little walk to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T am not sick, not now—at least, in body. 
But I must finish what I have to say. You 
have given me leave to call you my friend, and 
I know that I can trust your friendship 
wholly.” 

“Thank you. Trust it tothe extent of obey- 
ing my professional advice ; suspend your cate- 
chism for the present, and seek rest at once.’’ 
And he rose to go, 


“*T cannot rest till I have made one request 


of you. My catechism, as you call it,” and | 


she smiled faintly, “‘ was preliminary to that.” 
She had risen, and was standing leaning on the 
back of her chair, but the strange, dull pain of 
her first awakening returned with redoubled 
force; she pressed her hand upon her head, 
closed her eyes a second, and allowed herself 
to be placed again in her seat. 

“You see Lam right. You must not talk. I 
shall send that motherly Mrs. Reynolds to take 
care of you, and to-morrow I will challenge you 











| to ask questions faster than I can answer 


them.”’ And he turned to go. 

** Doctor Thorpe, what I have to say to you 
I must say now,”’ and she spoke with a rapidity 
that admitted of no interruptiog. ‘‘ You have 
been kind enough to assure me of your friend- 
ship. I believe in it. In spite of the hollow- 
ness of my life of the past few days, in spite of 
the meretricious brilliancy—I know that it has 
been called such—which has served only to em- 
bitter the shallow, and alienate the gentle, I 
believe you have seen through the mask, and 
known how gladly I would make my life pure, 
and sweet, and true, in harmony with the great 
purposes of all right living. To succeed I must 
lay aside my self-consciousness. God has hu- 
miliated me by answering my boastfu) words 
in His own way. In what I did this morning 
it was His hand that wrought, not mine. Pro- 
mise me that you will never allude, either to 
myself or others, to the fact of His having used 
me as His instrument, and that you will assure 
—him that if he believes any debt to exist be- 
tween us, he can best pay it by refraining from 
all attempt at any other acknowledgment than 
a life worthily spent. I would rather not have 
known his name even,”’ her voice was very low, 
“but Miss Carroll’s curiosity had sought it out 
before I recovered my consciousness.”’ 

A look of surprise and incredulity passed 
over Doctor Thorpe’s face. 

“Tf ever the name of Lionel Livingstone,’”’ 
she went on, without noticing her listener’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘ meets my eye as that of one through 
whom the world is wiser or better, I cannot hnt 
rejoice ; but my joy would he cancelled should 
he ever seek me out,”’ : 

A flash of intelligence, a sudden purpose, 
gleamed upon the fair Saxon face before her, 
as the answer came firm and distinct: ‘‘I will 
do my best to fulfil your wishes so far as I my- 
self am concerned. .I understand you, Miss 
Ferguson, and I thank God for the privilege.’’ 
In deep emotion he left the room. 

When Mrs. Reynolds entered, she found her 
charge quietly lying on the bed. She did not 
observe that the trunks were packed, and the 
hat and shawl laid ready for use. Her cool 
hands on the hot brow soothed the throbbing 


| tumult within, and in half an hour Miss Fer- 


guson slept. 

When she awoke it was afternoon. With 
difficulty she persuaded her attendant to leave 
her, and dress for dinner. When she had gone, 
she lay quite still until the gong had sounded ; 
then, rising, still weak and with a slight glow 
of fever in her veins, she put on her hat and 
shawl, slipped down through the deserted cor- 
ridors and staircases, and slowly made her way 
to the wharf from which the last boat was 
about to leave for the city. Fortunately, no 
acquaintances were on board, and no one no- 
ticed the drooping figure and veiled face im- 
movable in a secluded corner of the deck. 
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On reaching Z she took a carriage, and 
drove at once to the house of an intimate friend. 
Here she simply said :— 

“Tam afraid, dear Laura, I am going to have 
a fever. My trunks are in my room at the 
Omaha, No. 35. Will you please let James go 
down to-morrow, pay my bill, and bring the 
trunks ?”” 

Her apprehensions proved but too well 
founded. It was a fortnight before she could 
leave her bed. During the whole time her 
room was supplied with exquisite odorless 
flowers. She did not ask where they came 
from. As soon as her strength would allow, 
her friends took her with them to a quiet re- 
treat among the mountains and when, at the 
end of her two months’ vacation, she returned 
to her schocl in § , one of our small New 
England cities, the pale face was just beginning 
to gather color, and the weakened frame to 
regain its supple grace. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 
BY MRS, MARY E, NEALY. 


I sit by the fireside all alone, 

While the flames “leap high and higher,” 
And the dearest faces that I have known 
With gleamiug colors are outward thrown 

From the magical coals of fire. 


And the old maid counts her loves again 
In the wood fire’s roseate gleam, 

And voices, sweeter than music’s strain, 

Or the cool, soft patter of summer rain, 
I hear in each olden dream. 


Each youthful maiden, and old one, too, 
Has her hero of romance, 

And mine had an eye of tender blue, 

Where the soul’s bright sunlight glimmered through, 
And hallowed every glance. 


And only once in the years gone by 
Have I met that spirit gleam; 

But once the light of that very eye 

Met my own for a moment; my heart beat high, 
For I recognized my dream. 


But the boat soon reached the farther shore. 
*O boatman, I double thy fee!” 

For, though i meet him on earth no more, 

Or hear his voice in the ocean roar, : 
My love hath crossed with me. 


But the tangible loves—there’s a black-eyed boy, 
Who taught me the ruie of three, 

Whose eyes grew bright when my brow was glad, 

And who stole away when he thought me sad, 
And gathered flowers for me. 


There was tall young B———,, who would marry me, 
And I not yet fifteen. 

How I started to gaze on the wide, wide sea, 

How I shrank from the woman that soon must be, 
And clung to my spring-tide green. 


There’s the kind young doctor, who has my ring 
In my far Kentucky home; 

Do the home affections around him cling, 

And does he remember that vanished spring, 
As the seasons come and go? 


POETRY.—POLITENESS. 


| ways with her.” 
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And there was another—so silent, shy, 
Yet always at my side; 

Is the cup of his life filled full and high? 

Do the flowers of love grow always nigh? 
Or, alone, does he stem the tide? 

I would I could know that true loves crown 
Each heart that once loved me; 

That richest blessings and high renown 

Each disappointed hope might crowa 
That ruffles their life’s fair sea. 

There are later faces, but each one’s fate 
I have followed from afar; 

For never yet did a woman hate 

A heart which has worshipped her soon or late 
As its morn or evening star. 

But none that have reached a hand to me 
In my passage down the stream ; 

Not a single face or form I see 

Is the Fate I crave from Destiny— 
I have never met my dream. 

So I sit by the fireside all alone, 
Rather than live a lie; 

And all kindiy faces that I have known, 

Each passion-flower that for me has blown, 
In the tirelight glimmers high. 

And I thank my God for this manna food 
And the beauty it always brings; 

It covers with pictures my walls so rude, 

And it hallows each spot where I have stood 
In those biossomy, fragrant springs. 

So the years roll on, and the old maid’s dream 
Is her life, and hope, and love; 

And she gently floats adown the stream 

Assured, when eternity’s stars shall beam, 
She will meet her mate above. 


se 


POLITENESS. 


Tr is a graceful habit for children to say to 
each other: ‘‘ Will you have the goodness?’”’ 
and “I thank you.” We don’t like to see 
prim, artificial children; there are few things 
we dislike so much as a miniature beau or belle. 
But the habit of good manners by no means 
implies affectation or restraint. Itis quite as 
easy to say: “‘ Please give me a piece,” as to 
say: ‘‘I want a piece of pie.”” The idea that 
constant politeness would render social life 
stiff and restrained springs from a false esti- 
mate of politeness. True politeness is perfect 
ease and freedom. It simply consists in treat- 
ing others just as you would like to be treated 
yourself. A person who acts from this princi- 
ple will always be said to have ‘‘ sweet, pretty 
It is of some consequence 
that your daughter should know how to enter 
and leave a room gracefully, but it is of pro- 
digiously more consequence that she should be 
in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgusting 
or offensive to others, and of always consider- 
ing their pleasure as well as her own. 





<> 


WHILST youare prosperous you can number 
many friends; but when the storm comes you 
are left alone.— Ovid. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF POETRY. 
BY ANNIE F-—. 


FLOAT us backward still backward, Time, 
on thy wave; let us drift our barque on thy 
murky tide to the dim isles of the far-off land. 
From whence is wafted from melody’s many 
stringed harp, the trilling notes of the wild- 
wood mocking-bird of poetry, which for centu- 
ries bas woven its mystic spell around human 
hearts. Fain would we know the origin of this 
sweet-voiced charmer. The relentless réaper 
of garnered fields has piloted us over the river 
which divides our land from the home of by- 
gones. The portals of the past are unbarred, 
and we stand on the threshold of earth’s storm- 
beaten treasure house. Olden time bells greet 
us with their chimes of music; rich, mellow 
streams of light glance afar down the long, 
vaulted aisles. As we thread the corridors, 
damp and mouldy with corroding rust, we be- 
come conscious we are travelling in a dwelling 
place sacred to silence and desolation. For 
objects on every side are mute ; vesper hymns, 
chanted by Zephyr’s choir, ever breathe the 
song of long ago. Winding ways, hidden 
niches, allure us at every step to gaze upon 
their buried relics. Anon we lift aside the ta- 
pestry from some gorgeous earth scene which 
has glided from the vast panorama; now 
pause, gently to touch the faded symbols of 
earthly expectation which from the swaying 
willows hang, sean the remnants of former 
beauty, catch the falling leaves which flutter 
everywhere; then onward flit to where the 
light streams softest, richest, the music tinkles 
sweetest, the mist of ages gathers deepest, and 
we have found the object we seek. A picture 
of the primeval time, beauty’s many-hued gar- 
ment gracefully draped about the colossal gem ; 
so vast that imagination, great as is its power 
of flight, pauses breathless before the wide ex- 
tended scene, powerless to sweep the matchless 
vision o’er, An immortal landscape, painted 
by the golden, enduring quiver of the great 
Artist, 50 varied that a lifetime is all too brief 
to discover its hidden pearls of loveliness. Let 
us list to the voluntary of Creation, which 
awoke the unechoed solitude of a slumbering 
world. Which was but a prelude to the swell- 
ing strains which were to follow and wind their 
harmony through the caves of nature. It gushes 
tremblingly as the silvery morning stars to- 
gether twine their song of joy, ripples with 
iaughing murmur as the flowerets catch the 
gieam of melody ; rolls with notes of grandeur 
as it vibrates through the mountains, which 
tower upward inalmostendless columns; bursts 
into the full anthem as it mingles with ocean’s 
grandly-chanted psalm. Thus this beautiful 
visitor to the cavern depths of mind had its 
origin when the earth was young. Ere yet the 
dew and freshness of the newly-tinted canvas 





of the universe had been dimmed by the dust 
and turmoil of life. 

True poetry is word music. Drawn from the 
delicate strings of the soul’s lyre, as it com- 
mingles its wild longings with the breathed 
eloquence of nature, ringing its ever-changing 
tones in the depths of our being. Ofttimes 
whispering to us as we tread the wayworn high- 
way of our Zion, many ideas redolent with 
passion’s fierce tempests, or garlanded with 
beauty’s bright buds. It must glean its ex- 
pressions from the meadows of thought, which 
sparkle with the brilliants. of inspiration ; be 
tinged with the sunlight flashes, which cast 
their flickering rays far over the hills of fancy. 

Unnumbered brains, through all time, have 
been weaving out, into finest texture, webs 
of imagery which are to ennoble and elevate 
the lives of earth’s dwellers. Harps have re- 
sounded to the touch of myriads of master 
hands, winding from their music-laden depths, 
the strange tale of many a tragedy, a comedy, 
from the stage of life. 

Legacies of tears in general seem to be the 
only inheritance accorded to the poets—the 
world’s benefactors. Those who have purified 
of its dross the streams of thought, caused 
them to course onward with vigor and power, 
washing with their tide of love and peace the 
most distant shores. Fitful and tragic has 
been the career of many of these children of 
song. Educated in poverty’s school, not even 
its bitter, well-conned lessons could check the 
beautiful utterings nature had taught her child, 
from welling into existence. Some have cast 
forth their heart treasures like blazing meteors, 
to flash a momentary radiance and then be ex- 
tinguished in gloom. Others, in intellect’s ca- 
verns, have wrought thundering volleys, which 
have pealed and still sound with mighty force 
along the palisades of this land of earth, awak- 
ening its inhabitants to action, to the earnest- 
ness of life. 

The world has seldom requited its writers of 
lofty creations with their just reward while 
among the living they have been numbered. 
Chaplets of thorns have been plafted to press 
wearied brows. Briers and thistles of neglect 
and scorn the only harvests they were allowed 
to reap in return for the wild flowers of hope 
and joy which they sowed broadcast through 
all the hedges and across every path where 
tired votaries might enter. 

But when the past has claimed them, and 
they mingle no more in the surging sea of hu- 
manity, which ever, as the morning cometh, 
sways restlessly to and fro, then posterity, as 
it reads the star-gems of poetry bequeathed to its 
time, discovers blossoms of rare beauty spring- 
ing from many a heart-garden, which they had 
refused to sprinkle with the dews of human 
kindness. Fame’s clarion trumpet is sounded 
for those from whom its loudest beating could 


' awake no response. Names hitherto unknown, 
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are enrolled upon the eternal scroll of honor, 
there to remain until the cycles of ages shall 
cease their onward rounds. Garlands the 
brightest, wreathed of affection’s forget-me- 
nots, are cast for their memories. Blessings 
descend for those who cannot feel their sooth- 
ing power. 

Reparation has been made to the memory of 
thedead. But what can repay the wild anguish 
which crept into every crevice of their being, 
for the withered emblems of trust and friend- 
ship, which, ever as they reached forth their 
hands were cast for them to grasp? Who can 
restore to the vast harvest-field many a bright 
sheaf which might have increased its wealth of 
mind? Can any one tune again the voiceless 
harps which, unswept, unstrung, are down by 
the cold river laid? The. weavers of their 
strains gladly have loosed their canoes from 
the moorings, and drifted far out upon a shore- 
less sea. Gentle breezes fan the fevered fore- 
heads, repose and calm greet the storm-racked 
soul. 

But poesy has a voice e’en now to whisper the 
olden stories, even though the master builders 
of word palaces tread these lower walks no 
more. They are spirit companions now, ever 
haunting our day hours and mingling in the 
dream tide. Sublime Milton yet lingers near 
our shores, thongh the snows of many winters 
have shrouded his grave. Still raising his sight- 
less eyes, blind to all the outward beauties of 
nature, but bringing from the jewel quarries of 
the soul many-colored gems to mingle in the 
diadem which crowns the monument he has 
reared. Elements combine to cement its struc- 
ture so diverse, that every mind may glean 
from the masterpiece some sparkling thought 
fraught with beauty. His muse is capricious ; 
ofttimes leading us where sublimity lifts aloft 
her grand massive towers, and casts forth burn- 
ing thoughts of eloquence, firing the soul with 
noble aspirations ; then gently brings us from 
our lofty position, leads us forth to ramble amid 
beautiful scenes, to hear the rippling music of 
passing brooks, the warblings of nature’s song- 
stress ; suddenly we are roused from our plea- 
sant dream to list to the mournfully sad notes 
of sorrow’s wail, chanted by personages who 
start before us filled with life, so that we might 
almost fancy them real. Truly he holds the 
key to the human heart, striking every chord, 
and they give forth strains responsive to his 
will. Immortal Shakspeare sleeps where the 
babbling waters of Avon’s tide make lulling 
music as they ever onward go; but the works 
he has left have helped to build the fortresses 
of literature. Ages have crowned with glory 
his name, which will never die. Scott, who 
was in.his life a true poem, wakes not where 
he slumbers amid the heathery braes of Bonnie 
Doon. The Highland bagpipe plays its strange 
notes, and the wind lyres waft the clan song he 
loved so well, around his tomb, worthy of all 





the honors with which Scotland’s sons may 
hallow their chieftain’s name. Many are those 
who claim companionship with these children 
of genius, But let the whole army of heart- 
singers rest—well is their work ended. Tramp- 
ing to sad but mournfully eloquent dirges, ma- 
jestically these monarchs of intellect have 
marched to the silent land. We can only re- 
echo for its unfortunates the requiems which 
have been sung, and circle all their grass-grown 
mounds with bands of praise. 

Yet the never-ceasing warble goes on. Liv- 
ing voices from the halls of thought have lifted 
the chain which palsied tongues could no longer 
link. Over the bridge which spans the gulf 
between the past and present, the poets of to- 
day pass. Bowing in homage at the shrine of 
the ancient devotees, they snatch some of the 
fire-glow which ever wreathes with its ruddy 
light their souvenirs. Thus they go forth to 
their work, well armed and equipped for battle 
and conquest, returning heavy-laden from the 
well-won contest, with spoils and trophies 
which they lay down as their offering to the 
arena of life. The weapons they employ are 
arrows which swiftly speed their way to the 
sympathies of their fellow beings. Thus the 
poets of the present have become as familiar 
friends, their names as household words. Many 
an hour, which otherwise might be heavy with 
very weariness, is beguiled pleasantly away, 
as we wander with them through imagination’s 
home, or perchance are led forth beneath the 
deep, dark forest arches to listen to the sermons 
eloquent in language preached by nature’s ora- 
tors in God’s first temple. 

Centuries untold have rolled to their rest 
since the wierd notes of this bird of melody 
broke the Sabbath silence which brooded as a 
charm upon the confines of earth. Many are 
the-variations which have issued from the in- 
struments of different nations. Many are the 
streamlets which have rippled and still flow 
from mountain beds. From a tiny brook 
poetry has widened into a broad river; grasp- 
ing strength by the lapse of time, it will by and 
by emerge into a boundless ocean. 

It is one of the great refining influences of 
the age. Who so deafened by worldly tumult, 
so blinded by its visions, that they may not 
linger to hear the murmur of the wayside foun- 
tain, gaze at the numberless flower beauties 
which cluster at the base? Be blind or deaf no 
longer. Awake to hear witching strains play 
from the fountain ; to see the diamonds of rich 
thought, which dance from the spray, trans- 
formed into fragrant blossoms, whose perfume, 
arising amid the din and whirl of life’s ma- 
chinery, will check the vague unrest, cheer the 
toilsome journey. 

Speed away, dove messenger, with thy white, 
spotless wings. Let ‘‘ Excelsior’’ be thy cry 
as thou pourest with increasing sweetness new 
volumes of melody for each succeeding genera- 
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tion. Stop not, tire not, until earth’s pilgrims 
shall need thy care no longer; until thy ark- 
like rest they no more shall crave—until olive 
branches shall all have been garnered. Then 
shalt thou plume thy flight for the Beulah Land, 
find shelter for thy wearied pinions, and space 
for all thy boundless, far-reaching imageries, 
beside the waters of endless peace. 
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THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 
BY IVIE. 


“Tur bridegroom’s present,” did you say? 
Go down, dear sister, let me rest, 
And thank him in your pleasant way ; 
You always do these things the best. 


“He'll think it strange?” Well, let him think; 
Oh, do go down, I am so tired, 
I know to-morrow I shall shrink 
From standing up to be admired. 


She’s gone, thank Heaven! I shut the door; 
T find myself alone at last; 

Alone? alone forevermore 
When once to-morrow’s farce is past. 


“She’ll make a lovely bride,” they said ; 

Yes, I shall please the staring crowd ; 
The wedding dress lies on the bed, 

Oh, would to God it were my shroud! 


I will not weep; I chose my part— 
These diamonds in their bands of gold; 
For these I broke a noble heart, 
At this poor price my life was sold. 


The face within the mirror, here, 

Its deathly white I scarcely know ; 
The sad, reproachful eyes appear 

Like warning ghosts, foretelling woe. 
But ah! it is too late! too late! 

Will tears bring back that awful day 
When God held out a happy fate 

And I—oh, fool—I turned away? 


And yet I meet with words of cheer 
From friendly lips with friendly kiss— 
“Do take my word for it, my dear, 
A fortune never comes amiss.” 


There is no sunshine in my life. 
Well, what of that? the gas is lit. 
My heart is torn with deadly strife— 
There’s silk and lace to cover it. 
I speak in scorn, but I believe 
The hour will surely come at last 
When I shall cease to strive or grieve, 
And hold my gold and jewels fast. 
Oh! awful punishment of sin! 
To clasp it with a loving hold! 
I am so weak, they draw me in, 
These whirlpool waters, black and cold! 
“ What profit will a man obtain”— 
I read the text this afternoon— 
* Who gives his soul the world to gain?” 
Well, I shall solve the problem soon. 


ee 


THE desire of power in excess caused angels 
to fall; the desire of knowledge in excess 
caused man to fall; but in charity is no excess, 
neither can man nor angels come into danger 
by it.— Bacon. 





MRS. 0. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS,” 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

MAKE the most of your good luck, Fogy ; it 
won’t last long. If you had been born fifty 
years later, it would never have come at all, 
“What especial good luck do I refer to; that 
of marrying the woman you did?’”’ Well, that 
may, perhaps, be considered part of it, since in 
that connection you secured a comfortable 
home and such a supper-table as but few men 
are permitted to enjoy. I declare it makes me 
sad to contemplate this table, and to retlect that 
in twenty years from now such a thing will be 
unknown; its social delights, its gastronomic 
triumphs a thing éf the past, a matter of his- 
tory, a tantalizing tradition, a blessing that was 
and is not. ‘‘Why so?” Fogy, you take the 
Progressive Magazine, don’t you? And read 
it, don’t you? And all the rest of this modern 
trash that is strewn about thick as leaves in 
Vallambrosa? You’ve seen that string of ar- 
ticles on Co-operative Housekeeping, and what 
do you think of them? ‘Rather like them.” 
Aware, as I am, of your lack of judgment, I 
little expected to hear you make such an an- 
swerasthat. Rather like them,indeed! And 
what, sir, do you suppose will become of society 
when such a system as that isestablished ? Let 
me tell you. The whole foundation will be un- 
dermined—the whole foundation, Fogy, and the 
structure will come tumbling about our ears. 
We shall be ruined—all of us—men and women 
both. 

You ask what is co-operative housekeeping, 
Fred. I’m afraid if I tell you, that you and 
Violetta, especially Violetta, will be for rushing 
into it with open arms. It’s just such women 
as your pretty little useless wife that’s going 
to advocate it, and make it the ruin of them- 
selves and the system, too. ‘‘ But what is it?’’ 
Why, it’s for a lot of families to band together 
and co-operate in keeping house, as if each wo- 
man didn’t know enough to keep her own 
house and mind her own business. It’s a com- 
mon kitchen, and a common cook, and a com- 
mon laundry, and a common dressmaker, and 
a@ nurse in common, a doctor in common, and, 
of course, a nursery in common. Think of 
that! It will not be in existence five years be- 
fore it will be unfashionable for mothers to 
know their own babies. Oh, yes, that’s the 
way to bring up children! Whip ’em out of 
their mother’s sight, as they do calves in the 
old country, before the little innocents know 
enough to nestle around for their natural ali- 
ment, Whisk the little squaller out of the way 
into the general nursery, for its mamma has a 
mission, and that mission is not to rear up the 
childrep the Lord has bestowed on her. La, 
bless you, no! She’s got a talent for fitting 
dresses, or for standing behind the counter in 
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that wonderful and desirable co-operative 
sture, where goods are to be had at wholesale 
price, or for painting pictures, or writing 
novels, or studying law, or lecturing, or even 
for visiting her neighbors, or wearing her best 
clothes on the street. No matter what, she’s 
got a mission, and her darlings must go into the 
co-operative nursery, like pieces of linen into 
the laundry. 

Mamma has no time to spend on such little 
intruders. Bless us, no! She must get strong 
as quick as she can, and be at her mission; 
can’t waste precious hours telling little pink toes 
about “this pig went to market ;" can’t lavish 
precious talent on nursery rhymes, nor precious 
love on baby charms. Women are getting too 
useful and practical for all that. Why, Fred, 
my boy, I dare say the time is not far distant 
when mothers will not have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with their own children, and when 
fathers, coming home at night, and asking to 
enjoy a romp with their darlings, will be sent 
to the general play-ground to take their chances 
of the lot, They may guess by this one’s pug 
nose, or that one’s blue eyes, that some rela- 
tionship exists, but a cloud of doubt will hang 
over their fondness, for who could squeeze 
Wiggins’ child as if it was his own? Who 
could overlook a squint eye, unless inherited 
from himself? Who spank a naughty cherub, 
unless certain of the ties existing between 
spanker and spankee? I thank goodness, my 
boy, that you were safely through your eye 
teeth before these new-fangled notions had 
time to prevail. Yes, I am sincerely thankful 
that I never was tempted to bring you up like 
a foundling. And, Fred, I want you to pro- 
mise me that none of yours, if you ever have 
any, shall be tawed out like those poor little 
things in the charity hospitals. None of my 
grandchildren must be reared in a caravansery. 
No, Fred, if you ever have a baby, I trust its 
first tiny ripple of a smile will be called up by 
your own fingers chucking it under the chin, 
that its first crow of triumph will be when it 
has pulled that handsome moustache of yours 
until it made you wince, that its first uttered 
word will be ‘‘ papa”’ or “‘mamma,’’ and that 
it will come and go by pet names, such as 
birdie, tweety, lumpy-dumpy, sugar-wagger, 
mother’s darling, father’s precious, and the 
like, instead of being called by some number, 
as I make no doubt they will call them in that 
co-operative coop. Just think of its being 
tucked up in its crib as No. 12, instead of 
papa’s pet! It’s enough to break a grandma’s 
heart only toimagineit. How’sthat? ‘‘Don’t 
imagine it, then, until there is, first, a prospect 
of a grandchild, and, second, a prospect of a 
system such as you speak of.” But I can’t 
help my imagination. I was always imagina- 
tive. I’ve no doubt I might have easily per- 
suaded myself that I was an artist, for I used 
to paint flower-pieces beautifuliy when I was a 
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girl, and, if I had, you might have had pictures 
on the walls, but where would have been the 
long vista of substantial happiness down which 
we now look back? Where the hot suppers, 
Fogy, for which I am so famous, and to which 
the relish, the crowning flavor of the whole af- 
fair, is added in the knowledge that your own 
wife ordered and superintended it? You would 
not be content with living at a restaurant, not 
even if it were Delmonico’s own. You might 
have the same dishes, or better, but the relish 
would be absent; your appetite would give 
way ; you might not, yourself, realize what was 
the matter when it would be the absence of the 
home spice. Now, Oliver, what are you hem- 
ming and humming about, and looking across 
at Fred for? ‘Simply wish to call his atten- 
tion to my happy choice of words, such as 
‘home spice.’’’ Anything out of the way in 
such a simile? ‘Oh, not at all, not at all! 
Was thinking how very spicy some of our sup- 
pers had been, not to say peppery.”’ 

Indeed? I suppose I know to what you re- 
fer. I musn’t open my mouth except to put 
food init. I musn’t eat pickles, nor drink my 
tea too hot for fear I shall say something smart. 
If I see you promenading under another wo- 
man’s window, I must shut my eyes. If I see 
her coming into my own house, and taking an 
inventory of my own goods for her future use, 
I must be silent. But I promised never to re- 
fer to that subject again, Oliver, and I’m a 
woman who intends to keep her word. She’s 
married, now, to somebody else, and I’m all 
the better for leaving off pickles on her account. 
I sleep better nights, and— 

** Don’t snore anything like what I used to.”’ 

There’s a man’s justice for you! He snores, 
and wakes himself up in time to hear the echo, 
and accuses his wife of disturbing him, who 
las never breathed louder than a three months’ 
old baby. Which brings me back again to 
these blessed children doomed to be brought up 
in future on the general instead of the single 
plan—by system instead of by maternal in- 
stinct—in platoons instead of single file—in the 
lump instead of the grain—by wholesale in- 
stead of by sample. 

Some of the whipped cream? No, thank you. 
Thinking of those poor co-operative babies has 
quite destroyed my appetite for sweets. Ihave 
grown that melancholy thinking of them, that 
I couldn’t eat anything which has been whipped, 
not even syllabub. You need not assure me 
there is no danger of such a thing ’s coming to 
pass. J tell you thercis. I feel it in my bones. 
It is as irresistible as the frost which will 
creep on us next autumn. The women them- 
selves, poor fools, have willed it, and what we 
will we always achieve sooner or later. Fed in 
class, dressed in class, corrected in class, taught 
to say ‘‘goo-goo’’ in class, learned to walk in 
class—oh, the little darlings, how my heart 
bleeds for them! Babies ought to go out about 
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that time, and full-grown people come into the 
world all ready to take their own part in life. 

“You read the articles, and did not see any- 
thing about a common nursery in them.” 

Oh, didn’t you, though? well, Jdid. I saw 
it looking out of every crevice of those abomin- 
able arguments. What! do you think they ’ll 
do everything else by proxy, and not that? Is 
the model dressmaker, and the model account 
keeper, and the lady physician, and the model 
clerk, and the model cook, and the model knows 
what, going to leave her vocation, so lucrative, 
and for which she has a mission, to attend to 
her own particular little pigmy? Of course not. 
Off with it to the chicken-coop. It’s safe there, 
little darling. It won’t fall into hot water, and 
the nurses know just what to do for measles. 
As if this was all the infant soul craved, yearn- 
ing after human knowledge, looking for it in 
mother’s eye, and smile, and voice, drinking in 
love with their very— ‘“ Milk?’’ No, I won’t 
have a drop of it. I detest it, and all these for- 
lorn little ones foredoomed to be brought up on 
the bottle. 

Women are rushing on their own destruc- 
tion, nowadays, if they only knew it. I can 
see it as plainly as I do the nose on your face, 
Oliver. I could tell them what they are about; 
I could give them timely warning—but I won’t. 
My day is almost over, and if they want to make 
such regular simpletons of themselves, let them. 
I don’t wonder men accuse them of being in- 
capable of coming to a logical conclusion. 
Why, I can write the whole ergo of this inde- 
pendent movement which is taking place among 
them. It is barbarism. Do you want me to 
work it out for you? I won’t. Let ’em work 
it out by hard experience ; it’s nothing to me. 

How, Fred? ‘‘ For the benefit of my grand- 
daughters that are to be.”” Well, there is some- 
thing in that, if Violetta will only remember it 
and act on it; but she will never remember 
anything except the number of her dresses and 
the way to do her back hair. 

The way I argue it out is this; in the savage 
state, women work to maintain themselves and 
their noble lords; in the purified, cultivated 
state upon which we are coming, women will 
do the same, only more of it and harder—ergo, 
high civilization and barbarism are one and the 
same. 

God gave woman work to do—plenty of it— 
all she could do well, and more than He gave 
man, for she has fewer periods of rest. Man, 
with a spark of his Creator in him, as soon as 
he got beyond the savage, saw that his duty 
was to do the rough out-door work for his wife, 
to protect her, watch over her, give her the 
same chance to care for her nestlings that the 
bird gives his mate when he brings food to her. 
Once, if some poor shiftless fellow left his wife 
to not only watch over her children, but pro- 
vide meat and drink for them, the world cried 
**For shame!’’ very loudly at him. In fact, 





very few men, except habitual drunkards, 
could bear the loud contempt of their neighbors 
consequent on such a course. 

Now what are the poor fools of women doing? 
Asking, beseeching, demanding the privilege 
of making squaws of themselves! Nothing 
more nor less. 1 tell you, Oliver, it is so. 
Don’t I know human nature—especially man 
nature, through and through. ‘‘ Ought to, the 
many times I have picked it to pieces.”” Then 
what do I see in this struggle of woman to get 
herself into all the business which has hitherto 
belonged to man? “That she has a laudable 
desire, since she must work anyway, to do 
something for which she can be paid, and will 
be paid fairly.”” She hasn’t anything to do 
now, I suppose. ‘Oh, yes, she works only too 
hard; but it is not a profitable kind of employ- 
ment.”’ 

Exactly. So, while she takes the profitable 
jobs off your hands, nature, I suppose, is ex- 
pected to perform a miracle—begin creation 
over again, and set the men to— ‘‘Good gra- 
cious, wife, not that! we’d rather plough and 
dig.’’ Oh, then woman is to doitall. Woman 
is to bring forth children, to rear them up, to 
keep up her own row, and do two-thirds of 
yours besides. Oh, yes! that will be a Paradi- 
siacal state of society. No reason, then, for lazy 
and self-indulgent young men leading single 
lives. Oh, no, notareason. They can marry, 
with the comfortable assurance, that so long as 
their wives can not only manage a family, but 
a retail store or a warehouse on the docks, be- 
side, there is no need of their over-exerting 
themselves. So long as their own little income 
keeps them in cigars and paper collars, enough ! 
let them bestride their velocipedes, and spend 
the afternoon airing themselves and their graces 
in the Park. 

Hitherto it has been understood that one of 
the highest incentives for a man to ‘do and 
dare’’ was to be found in his wife and children 
—to cherish the one and provide a suitable 
start in life for the latter. But this is all to go 
by the board. Men, like the noble Indian, can 
lay off and smoke. What’s that? ‘‘ Wish 
you’d been born a hundred years to come!” 
No doubt of it. There’s many a true word 
spoken in jest, Oliver Fogy, and you spoke 
one then. It’s only another proof of what I 
have beeti saying. Oh, my sex, my sex! you 
don’t know what a scrape you are getting your- 
self into. Do, do, you poor little multiple fool, 
you, assure man that you cannot only do all 
that you have hitherto done, but earn the liv- 
ing besides. Throw away the one single bless- 
ing which has made your otherwise hard life en- 
durable—the privilege of sufferingin the privacy 
of home. Well, now, I’ll say it plump out, 
since there ’s nene here but us, and it stands to 
reason that it must be so—when women go into 
the trades and professions as freely as the men, 
they must cease to attend to their families. Our 
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mothers and grandmothers always found time 
to raise large families of healthy, happy chil- 
dren. But now two or three sickly, nervous 
little ones are too much for one woman. And 
why? Because of this new idea of progressive- 
ness that is taking hold of the minds of the 
women. They want to be men. Therefore, I 
say it, and say it boldly, that in one hundred 
years after the co-operative nurseries come in, 
the world will come to an end. There will be 
no babies—consequently no inhabitants. This 
is what we are rushing upon, with all our 
civilization—our “‘ natural selection,’”’ our “star 
dust,’’ our geology, our steamboats, Pacific 
railroads, our telegraphs by sea and land, our— 
** Velocipedes.”’ 

O Fred, your head is so full of velocipede, 
you drag it into the most inopportune subjects. 
You have velocipede on the brain ; if you carry 
it to such excess you’|l soon have water on the 
brain, and then you can set up a mill with 
your wheels and your water-power combined. 
Velocipedes! La! they are another delightful 
invention; delightful to the riders, and very 
delightful to ladies like myself who are not 
so active as they have been, to go out for a 
peaceable promenade on our own pavements, 
and find ourselves borne down upon in every 
lirection by a lot of vehicles, tearing and whiz- 
zing like mad, and we hopping this way and 
jumping that, more lively than if we were 
dancing a hornpipe, and halloed to to “‘ get out 
of the way”’ enough to drive us frantic, and as if 
we were no better than dogs, and dodging to 
the right to be run into on the left, and coming 
home on a shutter afterall. Humph! I’d as 
soon they’d turn the hacks and ’busses, and 
all on to the sidewalks and be done with it. I 
expect every hospital in the city will be full of 
mangled babies and broken-limbed pedestrians 
before the summer is over. I’m going to get 
up a petition to the mayor to totally forbid the 
use of velocipedes on our sidewalks. 

“You expect to go to your place of business on 
yours every day?’’ Not if I have still any influ- 
ence in restraining your conduct. Why cannot 
you go quietly down in the stage, as you ’ve done 
all your life, instead of making a spectacle of 
yourself, and running the risk of a broken nose, 
or worse—a neck? Ah, my boy, you needn’t 
tell me why you’ve that great piece of court- 
plaster on the bridge of your nose. I haven’t 
said anything, but I knew, the moment you 
came into supper, that you’d been riding one 
of those wild things, and it had insisted on try- 
ing to surmount a lamp-post. Ha! yes, and 
Violetta and myself were watching you behind 
the curtain when you attempted te sail by here, 
yesterday, so gracefully, which ended in your 
going down the area and denting the area door 
with your head. You got Jane to pump cold 
water on your head, and say nothing about it, 
and we laughing to kill, at the top of the stairs, 
all the time. 
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Because young fellows want to amuse them- 
selves with these great overgrown child’s go- 
carts, I see no reason why sensible people should 
be disturbed, and set to hopping like so many 
frogs when it begins to rain, to get out of their 
way. For my part, I’ve made up my mind to 
never budge an inch. The sidewalk belongs to 
pedestrians, and, if a bycycle, as you call it, 
wants to run me down, very well, there’s 
damages. 

** Tell me how to avoid danger?’’ Well, how? 
** Ride one myself, and then I’ll be even with 
’em.”” O Freddy, Freddy, that’s worse than 
the co-operative housekeeping. We have in- 
deed fallen on degenerate days, when sons can 
encourage their mothers to ride velocipedes. 
Yet, that is the spirit of the age. All whirle- 
gigs and Catherine-wheels, sputtering and fiz- 
zing, with very little real progress. I don’t 
like to be vulgar—it’s not in the nature of a 
Watkins to be ungenteel—but I feel like getting 
up at my own table, waving my handkerchief, 
and crying, ‘‘Go it, men! go it, women! See 
who will go it the fastest. Get out your veloci- 
pedes, ladies, put on your bifurcated garments, 
and mount your bycycular vehicles, and run a 
race with the men. Never mind your house- 
keeping, never mind your children. They’ll be 
taken care of by system. There’s a cook pre- 
paring one dish for the whole of them, and they 
are getting up a patent steam engine that feeds 
a thousand babies at once with a thousand 
wooden spoons, wipes their pretty mouths with 
a universal napkin, upsets the whole of them 
with one tilt from their high chairs, and slides 
‘em down into the co-operative play-house 
again, like sending a bushel of wheat down an 
elevator.”’ 

‘Don’t see any connection between veloci- 
pedes and co-operative housekeeping.’’ That’s 
because you ’re deficient in logic, Oliver. Ha! 
I could reason it out for you, but I won’t, not 
I. You’ll see the same women riding ’em that 
go in for co-operation, so as to get time to prac- 
tise law, soas toearn money to keep their lords 
in cigars, and pay their bills at the clubs. 
They ’ll go in for them, but it’s mighty little 
time they’ll get for exercising in ’em, after 
they’ve got the business on their shoulders 
they seem anxious to load themselves with. 
Wait till the women get to making all the liv- 
ing; then you’!l see the great warriors smoking 
their pipes in comfort. Ha, yes! The ladies 
of America, to-day, wanting to go back, and 
make squaws of themselves. For what does it 
matter, whether they plant the corn, and dress 
the game, with their papooses tied to a board 
in their wigwams ; or, whether they sell mess 
pork, or argue a case, with their papooses tied 
in chairs in the co-operative nursery? Not one 
whit, not one whit. Slaves in either case. 
Barbarians, look at it as you will. 

‘* Always thought I was fast for giving wo- 
men proper work, and proper wages for doing 
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it?”’ So I was, and so I am, Oliver Fogy— 
women who are not wives and mothers, or who, 
being such, are so unfortunate as to have to 
depend on their own exertions fora living. I 
say, don’t crowd such into the gutter. Be 
manly, and give them an equal or better chance 
than yourselves, especially the widows, who 
have to be fathers and mothers both. Don’t 
give them the worst-paid drudgery, and then 
hold back a third or a half of that pay because 
they are women. I’m with you there, and be- 
yond you. But I’m a long, iong, way from 
setting wives who ’ve got husbands into regular 
business. If the man hasn’t got the living to 
earn in this world, then what Aas he got to do? 
What’s that? 

“Ride a velocipede.”’ 

Pre-cisely, and that’s what he’ll do; but it 
will be little leisure his wife will find for riding 
’em, I’m thinking, when she’s got the whole 
world on her shoulders, with her husband 
perched at the summit, and can’t get it off 
again. It’s coming to that, now. The Lord 
be thanked, I don’t expect to live to see the 
day. Where are you going, Fred? 

**To try my velocipede in the back yard.” 

Well, I’ll just finish my tea, and then I’ll 
come out and see if you’ve improved any since 
yesterday. And say, Fred, it’s getting dark, 
and, if you don’t think the neighbors can see 
us out of their upper story windows, maybe 
Violetta and myself will try it a few moments, 
quite sub rosa, of course, just out of curiosity to 
see how these queer things work. 

Oh, of course, I wouldn’t be a representative 
of my sex if I had not proper curiosity. I’ve 
no objection to women mounting hobby-horses, 
if they confine their excursions to the back 
yard. I dare say Jcan work that thing with- 
out smashing my nose, or taking a ride down 
the area steps. Men are so awkward. Poor 
fellows, they can’t help it. Wait a minute, 
both of you, and Violetta and myself will show 
you how easy it is to guide a fractious bycycle. 
( Aside to V.) Violetta, my love, any one who 
can guide and manage a man needn’t be afraid 
ofa VELOCIPEDE. Come along. 


——— A 


POVERTY is in want of much, but avarice of 
everything.—Publius Syrus. 

RECEIVE the gifts of fortune without pride, 
and part with them without reluctance.—An- 
toninus. 

ADVICE is offensive, not because it lays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any 
fault which has escaped our notice, but because 
it shows us that we are known to others as weli 
as to ourselves ; and the officious monitor is 
persecuted with hatred, not because his accusa- 
tion is false, but because he assumes the supe- 
riority which we are not willing to grant him, 
and has dared to detect what we desire to ¢on- 





ceal.—Johnson, 
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SURPRISING. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
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Mrs. Jupy JONQUIL, an elderly lady from the 
country. 

Mrs. EUGENIA TIprTop. her niece, a fashion- 
able lady, living in the city. 

MARCUS TIPTOP, her son, a young dandy. 

ELEANORA TIPTOP, her daughter. 

ANNA HOLMAN, her niece, an orphan. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEPUP, ) 

Mr. and Mrs. PAISLEY, 

MIss POPLIN, 

Mr. ULLMAN, 

Mr. GARDINER, 

Miss GARDINFR, 

PETER, the footman. 
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, Mrs. TIPTOpP’s 
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SCENE I.—SURPRISE. 

ScENE.—A parlor handsomely furnished. Mrs. 
TIPpTop, MARCUS, ELEANORA, ANNA, Mr. 
and Mrs. STEPUP, Mk. and Mrs. PAISLEY, 
Miss PorpLIn, Mr. ULLMAN, MR. and 
Miss GARDINER, all in evening dress, are 
discovered, grouped as if conversing. An open 
piano stands centre of background, with the seat 
facing the audience. A centre table, with books 
upon it, centre of stage. Mr. ULLMAN and 
Miss GARDINER advance to the front of stage 
as the curtain rises. 

Mr. Ullman. What a vulgar display these 
parvenue people always make. Just look at 
Mrs. Tiptop’s jewelry. 

Miss Gardiner. There is enough to stock a 
smail store on her neck and arms. But Miss 
Eleanora rivals her mother in finery. I won- 
der how it happens that Miss Holman is so 
much more refined than the rest of the family. 
You see her dress is as rich as any, but in per- 
fect taste, and her jewelry is exquisite and not 
too conspicuous. ‘ 

Mr. Ullman. Her manner is as far above theirs 
as her dress. 

Miss Gardiner. ( Walking slowly back while con- 
versing, accompanied by Mr. ULLMAN.) She 
is certainly the lady of the family. 


Enter PETER. 


Peter. (Aside.) Now, if I can only catch 
Mrs. Tiptop’s eye. (Trying to attract Mrs. 
TrIpTop’s attention.) She won’t look this way. 
Ah! Miss Eleanora sees me. 

Eleanora. (Advancing to PETER.) What is 
wanted, Peter? 

Peter. O Miss Eleanora, there’s an old lady 
just come in a carriage, with two great trunks, 
three bandboxes, one large basket, a little one, 
a bird-cage, an umbrella, a satchel, and a great 
shawl. She told me not to say she was here, 
as she wanted to surprise her dear niece, Mrs. 
Tiptop. 

Eleanora. Her dear niece! It must be Aunt 
Judy Jonquil. Where is she now, Peter? 

Peter. She is in the dressing-room, miss, tak- 
ing off her bonnet and cloak. 
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Mrs. Tiptop. (Coming forward.) What is the 
matter, Eleanora? You look thunderstruck ! 

Eleanora. I am thunderstruck. Aunt Judy 
is here, mamma. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Aunt Judy here! 
mean that she is in this house ? 

Eleanora. She is in the dressing-room at this 
moment, taking off her bonnet. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Run, Eleanora, run, and pre- 
vent her coming here! We shall be the laugh- 
ing stock of all our friends, if she comes down. 
Tell her she will have one of her dyspeptic fits 
if she does not rest after her journey ; tell her 
one of our guests has just had the smallpox ; 
tell her the parlors are damp; tell her the gas 
will make her il!; tell her anything you can 
think of to keep her up stairs. Peter, go put 
all her baggage out of sight. I know what that 
is from experience. [Exit PETER. 

Eleanora. I will do my best, mamma,’ but it 
will be of no use I fear. She intends to sur- 
prise us. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Surprise us! She has done that 
already. What on earth brings her to the city 
at this time of the year? 


You don’t 


Enter MRS. JONQUIL, dressed in an old-fashioned 
Jigured delaine dress, a cap, trimmed with large 
bows of ribbon and a profusion of gay flowers, 
prunella shoes, cotton gloves, and carrying a 
large silk bag and an immense fan. 


Mrs. Tiptop. Too late—she is here. Eleanora, 
you must say she is eccentric and immensely 
wealthy. 

Mrs. Jonquil. (Loudly.) Good-evening, folks! 
How do you all do? (All look at her.) 

Anna, Aunt Judy! (Advancing to meet her.) 
Dear aunt, this is an unexpected pleasure. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Well, I intended it for a sur- 
prise, but, really, Anna, you seem to have all 
the pleasure to yourself. How are you, Jane? 

Mrs. Tiptop. (Faintly.) Iam quite well. 

Mrs. Jonquil. I guess you won’t go off the 
hooks with—what d’ye call it—ecstasy, will 
you? Howare you, Nell? (ELEANORA turns 
her back to her, and walks off to the back of stage.) 

Marcus. Goodness gwacious! what sent that 
old scarecwow here ? 

Mrs. Jonquil. Scarecrow yourself, Mark Tip- 
top! 

Marcus. Gracious me! I didn’t mean you to 
hear me. 

Mrs. Jonquil. I'll tell you what sent me here, 
if you want to know. I’ve sold the farm, and 
I’m coming to live in the city. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Sold the farm! 

Eleanora. Coming to live in the city ! 

Anna, Will you not take a chair, dear aunt ? 
You must be tired after your journey. 

Mrs. Jonquil. No, thank you, mydear. Them 
pesky cars has joited me so that I reckon I ’ll 
stand awhile, and be sartain I own my own 
feet. Yes, I’ve sold the farm, Jane. It fetched 
a good price, and I’ve riz a good stock of 





critters that weren’t thrown away exactly 
neither. 

Mrs. Stepup. (To ELEANORA.) Your aunt 
seems quite pleased with her speculation. 

Eleanora. She always is, whenever she sells 
any of her real estate. We are accustomed to 
her eccentricities, but they strike strangers un- 
pleasantly. She is enormously rich, so, of 
course, she feels at liberty to act as she pleases. 

Mrs. Jonquil. (To MR. GARDINER.) Young 
man, ain’t your feet awfully scrouged in them 
shiny boots? You’ll have corns as sure as 
you’re a living man, if you wear your boots so 
eve. lasting tight. 

Mr. Gardiner. (Laughing.) You are very 
good to take so much interest in my welfare. 

Mrs.. Jonquil. Humph! I say (to Miss Pop- 
LIN), is that bag on your head one of them 
chig-nons I’ve read about in the fashion books ? 

Miss Poplin. (Haughtily.) Impertinent! 

Mrs. Jonquil. Well, you needn’t git so all 
fired mad. Let me tell you handsome is as 
handsome does, and, if you are good looking, 
beauty ’s only knee deep anyhow. (To Mrs. 
STEPuP.) You look kinder peaked; ain't 
well, I reckon ? 

Mrs. Stepup. ( Politely.) Quite well, I thank 
you. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Well, that’s a good hearing. 
Now-a-days, most every one’s got some sort of 
chronical complaint. I have the rheumatiz 
powerful bad myself. (Jo MARCUS.) Mark 
Tiptop! if you hain’t raised a moustache. 
Well, if that ain’t enough to make a body turn 
Turk. I wonder how you’d a-looked with 
that scrubbing brush on your lip, when you was 
a-drivin’ cows down to Grasstown afore your 
pa made his money. Talking of cows, Nell (to 
ELEANORA), I spect you’ve nigh about forgot 
how to milk. 

Mrs. Tiptop. ( Aside.) I shall die with mortifi- 
cation if this continues. I will see if they can- 
not hurry the supper. [zit Mrs. TIPTOP. 

Mrs. Jonquil. (To MIsSsGARDINER.) That’s 
dreadful pretty stuff in your gown. 

Miss Gardiner. (Good-naturedly.) I liked it 
when I purchased it. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Does it wear well? 

Miss Gardiner. Very well. 

Mrs. Jonquil. They sell so much flimpsey 
stuff now-a-days. Downwright swindling, I 
call it. Anna, my dear, that last gown you 
sent me wore like sheet iron, but them white 
aprons wasn’t worth the thread it took to make 
"em ; went all to holes the first washing. 

Anna. That was too bad, for I made them 
for you myself. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Never mind, dear, you meant 
well, and I’ll jist take the will for its valler if 
the plaguey things did gin out. (Yawns.) 
How long does this party keep? I’m getting 
sleepy. 

Eleanora. (Eagerly.) Let me show you to 
your rooms, 
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Mrs. Jonquil. Humph! You’re in a hurry. 
I’ll put a flea in your ear, Nell, afore I’ve 


done with you. I reckon I can stand it as | 


long as any of you. 
Enter Mrs. TIptTor. 

Mrs. Tiptop. (Asideto ELEANORA.) Supper 
is ready. Will you play the march? 

Eleanora. Yes. Perhaps Aunt Judy will go 
to bed after she has had some supper. O mam- 
ma, she may well call this asurprise. Supper, 
Mark. (Goes to the piano, and plays a march.) 

Marcus. (Offering his arm to MIss POPLIN.) 
Shall I have the pleasure of escorting you to 
supper, Miss Poplin? (The others pair off, and 
follow MARCUS to the door.) 

Mrs. Jonquil. Supper! Well, I shall be glad 
to get a bite, for I’m as hungry as two canni- 
bals and a polar bear in a famine. 


Mr. Ullman. (To Mrs. JOoNQUIL.) Allow | 


me to offer you my arm? 
Mrs. Jonquil. (Taking hisarm.) Thank you! 
Let’s goalong before it’s alleatup. Supper’s 


rather a surprise, anyhow, for Jane Tiptop’s | 


generally mean, and I’d no idee she meant to 
rive usa feed. I hope there’s something solid, 
for them flimsy jellies and sich don’t go far to- 
wards filling the gap when you’ve been a-rid- 
ing half the day and evening in them bumpity 
jolty cars. {Curtain falls. 





ScENE II.—SING. 
ScENE.—Same as Scene I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering Mrs. TIpToP and MARCUS standing 
conversing, 

Mrs. Tiptop. Do help me, Mark. Is there no 
way to get that horrid old woman off to bed, or 
to make her hold her tongue ? 

Marcus. I’m su’aw I don’t know. It is a 
gweat nuisance, her coming to-night. 

Mrs. Tiptop. It is maddening! She has al- 
ready told all my guests that I was riz by her 
on her hateful old farm. 

Marcus. By the way, what could have induced 
her to sell the farm ? 

Mrs. Tiptop. You know as much about it as 
Ido. Oh, dear, they are all coming in again! 
Enter all who were on in SCENE I. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Sing for you! Of course I’ll 
sing for you. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Worse and worse! I shall cer- 
tainly expire with mortification. 

Mrs. Jonquil. When I was a gal I could sing 
like a martingale, but it’s a good spell now 
since I tried my voice. (Clears her throat.) 
Let me see if I’ve forgot the scale. (Sings in 
a high, cracked voice.) Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si- 
do-re-mi (straining)-fa-sol-la. I'll bust if I 
go one note higher. 

Mr. Stepup. Oh, that is quite high enough for 
nearly all the new songs. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Bless the man, where does he 
think I’d larn the new songs? 





Mrs. Paisley. For my part, I prefer old music. 

Mrs. Jonquii. Shows your sense! Gals now- 
a-dlays perspire to opery tunes, and strain them- 
| selves till they’re black in the face trying to 
get up to the high key of X. Give me an old- 
| fashioned ballad, and let the Jtalians sing their 
own operys. 

Mr. Stepup. But you do not object to modern 
ballads, do you? 

Mrs. Jonquil. Dear me! I don’t object to none 
of them, if folks has a mind to screech them- 
selves to death over ’em, only J don’t want to 
try. 
| Eleanora. (To Mrs. Trprop.) 
can’t we coax her to go up stairs ? 

Mrs. Tiptop. I think, Aunt Judy, you must 
| be weary with your journey. Our friends will 
excuse you, I am sure, if you wish to retire. 

Mrs. Jonquil. ITain’t a baby, Jane, to be put 
to bed ‘before I am ready to go. I’m going to 
see this party out now, if it keeps till morning. 

Mr. Stepup. Besides, you have promised us to 
| Sing, Mrs. Jonquil. 

Mrs, Jonquil. Sartain! Ahem! (Coughsand 
clears her throat.) What shall I sing? 

Mrs. Stepup. Sing ‘‘ Home, sweet home,”’ that 
is a good old-fashioned song. 

Mrs. Jonquil. I suppose some of you wish I’d 
staid there. 

Marcus. ( Aside.) That’s a fact, if it is sar- 
casm. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Ahem! (Clearing her throat.) 
Let me get the pitch. Do! do! (Commences 
to sing in a very high falsetto.) 

** Mid pleasures and palaces 
Though we may roam; 
Be it ever 80 humble, 
There’s no place like home. 
A charm—” 
(Straining for a high note.) 
A charm—” 
Bless me, I’ve pitched it too high! I must 
commence again. Do! do! (Commences again 
in a very low key.) 
“ Mid pleasures and palaces—” 
Dear me, that sounds like a bull dog with the 
croup! 

Mrs. Paisley. Suppose I play an accompani- 
ment on the piano for you, Mrs. Jonquil. 

Mrs. Tiptop. ( Aside.) That woman always 
hated me. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Suppose you do, my dear. I 
never did sing to a pianey, but it’s never too 
late to try. Live and larn! that’s my motto. 

Mrs. Paisley. (Seating herself at the piano, and 
playing a symphony.) Now, Mrs. Jonquil. Is 
the key of B flat too high for you? 

Mrs. Jonquil. I really can’t say, my dear. I 
dare say it will all be fiatenough. He! he! he! 
That’s the funniest thing I’ve had a chance to 
say for a year. (All laugh.) I thought you 
would see the point after a bit. I’m ali ready, 
ma’am. (Sings the first verse of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home’’ in a sharp, cracked voice, through her nose, 





Mamma, 


| 
| 
| 
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and about one note higher than the accompani- 
ment. ) 

Mr. Paisley. Beautiful ! 
like that! 

Mrs. Jonquil. (Courtesying.) Thank you, sir. 
I’m sure I’m ever so much obliged to you. 
Can you play a tune for “‘ Auld lang syne,”’ 
ma’am ? 

Mrs. Paisley. Oh, yes, indeed! 
my favorites. 

Mr. Paisley. And we would be delighted to 
hear you sing it. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Well, then! I used to be said 
to sing that first-rate. Will you all join in the 
chorus. 

All. Yes, yes; we will have a good chorus. 

Mrs. Tiptop. ( Aside.) I shall certainly faint, 
or go into hysterics. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Go on, then. I’ll beat time. 

Mrs. Paisley. (Playing the symphony Jirst.) 
Now, Mrs. Jonquil. 

Mrs. Jonquil. (Singing all out of tune.) 

r ** Should old acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind? 
Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne! 

For auld lang syne, my dear, for auld lang syne, 

We'll have a cup of welcome yet, for auld lang 

syne!” 


Sontag never sang 


That is one of 


Now, chorus! (Beating the time with her fist on 
the piano-forte while they sing.) 

All. (Singing.) 

“For auld lang syne, my dear, for auld lang syne, 

We’ll have a cup of welcome yet, for auld lang 
syne.” 
Mrs. Tiptop faints in Eleanora’s arms. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


ScENE III.—SURPRISING. 

SCENE. —A sitting-room. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering Mrs. TIPTOP embroidering, ELEA- 
NORA knitting with fancy wool, ANNA making 
a white lace cap, MARCUS reading a newspaper, 
and Mrs. JONQUIL knitting a gray woollen 
stocking. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Then you think you cannot ac- 
commodate me here, anyway, Jane? 

Mrs. Tiptop. (Coldly.) 
Judy, I have only one spare-room, and I must 
have somewhere to put our guests. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Yes, yes! I’ve allowed more 
room than that for guests in my house. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Oh, a farm-house is always made 
of India-rubber. Everybody knows that. 

Marcus. I think it was vewy foolish to sell 
the farm. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Very foolish. 

Eleanora. The silliest thing I ever heard of. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Perhapsit was. Butit was my 
new house I referred to. 

All. Your new house! 

Mrs. Jonquil. Yes, my new house. Is there 
anything so surprising in that? I have bought 


me a house on Tenth Street, dne of the new 
block we looked at the day after I came here. 
Mrs. Tiptop. What are you talking about? 
Marcus. Why, those houses cost twenty thou- 
sand dollars apiece to build. 
Mrs. Jonquil. (Coolly.) Very likely. i paid 
more than thatformine. By the time it is fur- 


| nished, I calculate it will cost me fifty thousand. 





Mrs. Tiptop. Is the woman mad? 

Mrs, Jonquil. Not at all. You seem to find 
all my news surprising. 

Mrs. Tiptop. Where is the money to come 
from to pay for your house? I hope you are 
not calculating upon any loan from me. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Oh, no, the price of the farm 
will more than pay for my house. 

Eleanora. The price of the farm! Why, who 
paid any such sum for that horrid old place ? 

Mrs. Tiptop. What did you get for the farm ° 

Mrs. Jonquil. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mrs. Tiptop. (Screaming.) What! 

Eleanora. Half a million! 

Marcus. Goodness gwacious ! 

Anna. I never heard anything so surprising 
in all my life. Who purchased your farm, 
Aunt Judy? 

Mrs. Jonquil. The Good Will Oil Company. 
They found oil on the top of the little creek 
that crosses the meadow, and, searching fur- 


, 


| ther, were convinced that the whole land was 





covered with oil wells. 

Mrs. Tiptop. And they gave you half a mil- 
lion for the place ? 

Mrs. Jonquil. Precisely. I concluded then to 
come to the city to live. If you had given me 
one kind word of welcome, Jane, on the night 
of my arrival, I should never have mortified 
you before your guests. More than that, I 
should have made your house my home, and 
your children and Anna my heirs. 

Mrs. Tiptop. O Aunt Judy, if you will only 
overlook— 

Mrs. Jonquil. (Sternly.) Itistoolate. Anna, 


| you are the only one who, during the week I 


have been here, has remembered that I am a 
relative and an old woman needing love and 
care. You have been to walk with me, read 


| to me, chatted with me, slept beside me—even 


You know, Aunt | 


| to my own house. 


now you are sewing for me. 

Anna. I hope, Aunt Judy, never to forget 
your kindness to me when I was a little girl. 

Mrs. Jonquil. Others have forgotten greater 
kindness. 

Eleanora. Dear Aunt Judy— 

Marcus. If you would only forgive— 

Mrs. Tiptop. You shall never again have 
cause to complain, if yon— 

Mrs. Jonquil. Enough! To-morrow I move 
You will always find a wel- 


come there as visitors, for you are my own rela- 


tives ; but look for nothing more. Anna, will 
you come home with me, and be the old wo- 
man’s comfort and companion ? 

Anna. If you desire it, I will. 








- 
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Mrs. Jonquil. I do desire it. Be my child 
whilst I live, and you will find in the will I 
have made since I came, that you are already 
my heiress. ( Rising.) Come to my room, now, 
and help me pack my trunks. 

[Exeunt Mrs. JONQUIL ang ANNA. 

Mrs. Tiptop. I shall certainly choke to death. 
I never heard anything so surprising in all my 
life, R 

Eleanora. Who would have imagined it? 

Marcus. Surpwising? It’s perfectly mon- 
stwous. [Curtain falls. 


—_—_ ~ore 


MEMORIES. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELEANOR NELSON, 


Tey come on the breeze of morning, 
They come with the dying day, 
They pity my lonely spirit, 
And carry it far away; 
Away on the wings of fancy, 
To wander in realms sublime, 
Surrounded by golden glory, 
Unshackled by space or time. 


4.nd there among dreams of beauty, 
And visions of light and love, 

And murmuring sounds of music, 
That float in the air above ; 

The form of the long departed, 
Comes forth from a mist of gloom, 

And beckons with loving gesture, 
My wandering spirit home. 


And there is no more heart aching, 
For pinions of love we spread— 
And floating in endless glory, 
With shadow-light overhead, 
*Mong rustling trees, that murmur 
To rippling, silvery streams ; 
Our spirits hold sweet communion 
Immured in this land of dreams. 


Oh, love, with the sunlit tresses ! 
Oh, love, with the eyes of blue! 
Come forth from the vast Eternal, 

And beckon my soul to you. 
And weariness all shall vanish, 
My spirit shall find its peace 
With thee, the beloved and loving, 
Where sorrow and longing cease, 


Even now there’s a yearning foretaste 
Of gladness without alloy, 

That comes in these sweet heart visions, 
O’erflowing my soul with joy. 

I taste of it in the gloaming 
When wearying toil is done, 

And the shadow upon my spirit 
Goes off with the setting sun. 


They come on the breeze of morning, 
They come with the dying day, 
They pity my lone sad spirit, 
And carry it far away : 
Away upon wings of fancy, 
To joys of the shadow-land, 
Which only the soul’s deep longing 
Is able to understand. 


—_-- =e 


PRUDENCE is a necessary ingredient in all 
the virtues, without which they degenerate into 
folly and excess.—Collier. 





LOST. 


BY LOUISE 8S. DORR. 


“Lucy, your aunt, Mrs. Descombe, is dead, 
and Gabrielle is coming here to live.”’ 

My father, the Rev. Mr. Buckley, looked 
very grave, holding that black-bordered letter 
inhis hand. Mrs. Descombe was his half sister. 
There had not been much intercourse between 
them since her marriage and removal to a dis- 
tant city, yet it was a shock to him to know 
that she was dead. But I thought less of that 
than of the portion of his announcement more 
nearly concerning myself. 

“‘Gabrie!le coming here? Why doesn’t she 
go to her Aunt Lester’s? It would be a much 
more suitable home for her,’’ I retorted, a little 
crossly, for I was tired and somewhat out of 
temper. 

“Suitable in what respect?” asked my father, 
mildly. 

‘Oh, the Lesters live in fine style, such as 
Gabrielle has always been accustomed,to.”’ 

“Will you favor me with your estimate of 
Mrs. Lester’s character ?”’ 

“*T believe that she is intensely selfish, and 
a little unscrupulous as to means when she has 
an end to accomplish. But I dare say she 
would treat Gabrielie well.”’ 

“Tf Mrs. Descombe had been willing to run 
the risk, she would have arranged for her step- 
daughter to go there, perhaps. I am sorry you 
are unwilling to receive Gabrielle, Lucy. I 
thought you would like having a companion of 
your own age.”’ 

“*T do not object to her coming. But it will 
be dull enough for her here. Ours is not a 
cheerful home.’’ Father frowned slightly, and 
began slowly rubbing his left eyebrow with the 
second left-hand finger, a habit he had when 
disturbed. 

It was at the parsonage that we lived—my 
father, my invalid mother, and I. The Rev. 
Payson Buckley was generally very popular in 
his parish, but he had his enemies, as all men 
of marked individuality are sure to have when 
set in public places. Though a man of mild 
manners, he was accustomed to take strong 
ground in reference to the measures which he 
favored. Recently, he had undertaken the re- 
formaticn of the singing choir, where he had 
been accustomed to hear sacred hymns drawled 
out in a listless, characterless way, quite di- 
vesting them of all significance. With much 
painstaking, he had succeeded in getting a fine- 
toned organ for the church, and in establishing 
Miss Juliette Kelton as head singer in the choir. 
Miss Kelton had a powerful, well-trained voice, 
and, under her lead, the old mockery of words 
set to music, which were no music, but a mean- 
ingless intonation, was effectually abolished. 

But all this could not be effected without stir- 
ring up discordant feelings, and the disafiected 
had contrived that the discord should reach 
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their pastor’s home. A foolish rumor had been 
started that Miss Kelton was a favorite with 
the minister, and that they were only awaiting 
the death of his invalid wife, etc. This story 
ought never to have come to my mother’s ears, 
but it did, nevertheless. Being weak and nerv- 
ous, she was made very unhappy by it. Father 
was angry that she had considered such gossip 
worthy of a thought, and failed to satisfy her 
fully. So they had been drifting apart ever 
since. We all felt this division very sorely. 
It was to it that I referred when I said ‘‘ Ours 
is not a cheerful home.”’ 

I thought it all over when father had left the 
room, and wondered how a gay city belle was 
to amuse herself in a place so cheerless. Then 
I thought of my own added tasks in conse- 
quence of her coming ; for we kept no servant, 
and I had all the housework to do. It was 
very unamiable, I know; but if anything short 
of a tragedy had hindered Gabrielle’s arrival, 
I should have been exceedingly well reconciled 
to the Providence that had so overruled it. 

I was still in this ungracious mood when 
Charley came in. But you do not know who 
Charley is, [dare say. Our next door neighbor 
on the left was Doctor Williams, and Charley 
was the doctor’s son. He had fitted for college 
under father’s tuition, and had thus got in the 
way of being almost as much at home in our 
house as at the doctor’s. He had graduated a 
year ago, and was now studying his father’s 
profession. You should have seen him as he 
came in at the back door to the kitchen where 
I was ironing—a strong-limbed, well-built fel- 
low, with just enough of the Apollo in his face 
to make him a favorite among women. 

**Good-morning, Lucy,’’ said Charley, help- 
ing himself to a chair, and leaning his elbow 
on the ironing-board. ‘‘ What a practical illus- 
tration you are of 

*How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And’ ”— 

“Don’t go on,’’ I interrupted. ‘It is not 
honey that I’m gathering this morning, if Iam 
busy.”’ 

** Mercy upon us! 

“*T am cross !”’ 

“* Are you dangerous in that state?” dodging 
as if he expected an application to his face of 
the hot iron which I held. 

““T don’t know. You might as well be on 
your guard. O Charley! I am tired to death 
of this tread-mill life—this Ixion-like turning 
of a wheel. I did not get out of the kitchen 
yesterday until three o’clock, and to-day it will 
be still worse. There is to be a convention of 
ministers, beginning to-morrow, and the house 
must be set in order, and there is no end of the 
cooking to be done. For ministers don’t be- 
lieve in living by bread alone. So they culti- 
vate a tooth for all sorts of dainty cookery. I 
know it is wicked to talk so, but I feel as if it 


What’s the matter?” 





does me good to be wicked to-day. The most 
comfortable doctrine I can think of this morn- 
ing is that of total depravity.” 

‘Pretty well fora minister’s daughter, Lucy.”’ 

**Yes, there itis. A minister’s daughter ought 
to have had the ingredient of human nature 
left out when she was made up; but unfortu- 
nately, it was not in my case. It is lucky, 
though, that you are Charley and not Deacon 
Standfast, or I should be prayed atin the public 
congregation at the next weekly prayer-meet- 
ing. Charley, Gabrielle Descombe is coming 
here to live.’’ 

** Who is she?” 

“A dainty city belle, who has been waited 
upon by inches all her life. She was Aunt 
Descombe’s step-daughter. Aunt Descombe is 
dead now, so this is to be Gabrielle’s home.” 

“You don’t take kindly to the prespect, I 
see. But she may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise.’”’ 

** Just as a broken limb may by teaching the 
lesson of submissive endurance. It takes grace 
to enable one to appreciate such blessings, and 
I am altogether graceless this morning.”’ 

“Tf your mood should last until to-inorrow, 
there ’ll be a fine field for missionary effort 
awaiting the ministers.”’ 

I had a hot answer upon my lips, but the 
front door-bell rang just then. 

“*T hope it is Deacon Standfast,” said Char- 
ley, laughing, and making a hasty retreat. 

It was not Deacon Standfast, however, but 
a young lady, richly dressed, and very beau- 
tiful. 

** Will you tell Mrs. Buckley—or Miss Britk- 
ley, if my aunt is not well enough to come down 
stairs—that Gabrielle Descombe has come?’’ 
she said. , 

She had mistaken me, with my flushed face 
and pink calico wrapper, for a servant. ‘I 
am Miss Buckley,’’ I replied, coldly. 

“You my Cousin Lucy? Oh, please excuse 
me. I shall have to stand on tip-toe to kiss 
you, you are so tall; that is, if you will insure 
my lips from being frost-bitten by touching 
yours.” 

This was spoken in the most innocent man- 
ner imaginable, but the corners of her mouth 
twitched with a merriment that proved to be 
infectious. I laughed outright and caught her 
in my arms. 

‘There! Now I love you, but you froze me 
before. I suppose the man may bring my bag- 
gage in; I wouldn’t wait for the stage-coach, 
so I got a carriage from Bramley.” 

She was a winsome little lady, though seem- 
ing to be more child than woman. Yet she was 
past eighteen, and “carcely a year younger 
than myself. It surprised her greatly that we 
could exist without servants, and she thought 
people always had velvet carpets and velvet- 
cushioned furniture in their parlors. Our par- 
lor carpet was a cheap ingrain, and the chairs 
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had cane seats. The novelty of her surround- 
ings seemed to excite no disgust, however, but 
only wonder. 

With all the work I had upon my hands, it 
certainly was a hindrance to have to unpack 
Gabrielle’s trunks, and arrange her extensive 
wardrobe in drawers and closets. She would 
have helped if she had known how, and made 
several feints of doing so, but her efforts occa- 
sioned more fun than progress. I managed to 


get my work done, nevertheless, before the | 


ministers began to arrive. We had four at our 
house—Doctor Spofford; Rev. Lyman Stack- 
pole, agent for a mission society ; Rey. Justin 
Crofts, who was collecting funds to build a new 
meeting-house in the parish where he was pas- 
tor; and Melancthon Davidson, a theological 
student who had just completed his second year 
of study. I was somewhat acquainted with all 
these gentlemen except Mr. Davidson. Him I 


had never met before. He appeared to be a | 
grave, silent young man, and Gabrielle wickedly | 


suggested in a whisper that a little caper sauce 
might be good for him. 


Sut you ought to have seen Gabrielle among | 


the ministers. Admiration was her birthright, 
and she would have felt herself defrauded if 
any one had seen fit to withhold what was her 
own. So she levied tribute from all who came 
in her way. She talked theology with Doctor 
Spofford, church architecture with Mr. Crofts, 
mission topics with Mr. Stackpole, and quite 
won the heart of each. 

Have you ever been at a ministerial revel? 
I have an impression that one of the Beechers 
has described something of the sort, though I 
do not remember the passage ; but for genuine 
mirth, sharply seasoned with wit, commend me 
to such a gathering. ‘There is a time to 
laugh,’ says the ecclesiast, and that time is 
pretty sure to come when a company of clergy- 
men have met together. I have heard my mo- 
ther say that she has often closed the doors and 
windows at such a time, lest sounds which 
might be thought unseemly should be heard es- 


caping from the parsonage. This phase of | 


ministerial life was probably a new experience 
to Mr. Davidson, and I fancied that he felt like 
rebuking the levity of the reverends. 

**Laughing, Brother Melancthon, is a means 
of grace as well as praying. Did you ever 
think of that?” asked Doctor Spofford. 

**T have not thought of it, certainly.’ 

“You will find it to be true. Mirth is one of 
the succulent juices of life. We want the 
tough fibre of Christianity, but there is no need 
of rendering it a stale morsel by extracting all 
its tender juices. Then the doctor proceeded 
to relate a pertinent anecdote, which was fol- 
lowed by a storm of laughter. This reminded 
Mr. Crofts of another anecdote, by which the 
doctor’s was quite outdone. Thus with tale 
and jest, and now and then a fragment of 
graver discourse, the evening passed, and, 


| when it was done, and a prayer, as genuine and 
; hearty as his mirth, had been offered by Doctor 
| Spofford, I felt that my day of weariness was 
| amply atoned for. 

** Melancthon,’’ cried Gabrielle, as soon as we 
had gone to our room for the night. ‘“ Whata 
sweet name. Suppose that Brother Davidson 
| had turned out an actor or a horse-jockey with 
| a name like that, would it not have been fun?” 
‘The name does not signify,’’ I replied. 
“Does it not? I am not so sure of that. 
| Call me pet names, dearest. Call me ‘darling 
| Melancthon,’ and, if that is too lung, call me 
| *Lankey.’” With this she tossed her arms 

aloft, executed a sort of flying leap, and sprang 
into the middle of the bed, where she began 
| Singing quite loudly :— 
“*T wish I had a little wife,’ 
It’s Lankey that’s wishing this, you under- 
stand. 


‘A little stove, and fire,’” 
Do keep still, Gabrielle. Mr. Davidson is 
in the nextroom. He will certainly hear you.”’ 
*¢Td hug her like a lump of gold, 
And let no one come nigh her ; 
I’@spend my days in happiness, 
And vegetate in clover, 
And when I’d die, I’d shut my eyes, 
And die all over.’ 
DoIshock you? Because I do so like to shock 
people sometimes, But the next moment she 
was sobbing upon my shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t be 
cross. Lucy, I must either laugh orcry. I’m 
in a strange place, a stranger among strange 
people.” 

‘*My dear little girl,” I said, holding her 
closely in my arms, ‘‘ we will all do our best to 
make the strange place like home to you.” 

Already I felt a strong liking for the sweet, 
volatile girl, whose anticipated coming had 
been to me so great a burden. It was not long 
| before I discovered that she had established 
| quite a familiar acquaintance with Mr. David- 
| son. 
| ‘Don’t you find it horribly tiresome writing 
sermons?” sheinquired. “Ishould think you 
| would much rather write stories or poetry. I 
| adore poets. Don’t you wish you were one ?”’ 
“So that you might adore me? It would be 
| very pleasant, I have no doubt,” said Mr. 
Davidson, smiling. 

‘‘Not for that ; but because it is so grand to 
be a poet. Just fancy one’s self a Shakspeare, 
| for instance, with the play of Macbeth, witches, 
| ghosts, and all, seething in one’s brain. 

‘Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.’ 
And all the while the poet stirs the caldron, 
| and pretty soon up springs a Lady Macbeth 
| here, and a Thane of Cawder there, and a Mao- 
| duff, and Hecate, and the witches three. Oh! 
| it must be delightful, [am sure. Then, there 
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is such charming uncertainty about it, too. 
The poet stirs and stirs, and the caldron seethes 
and seethes, and bubbles and simmers, and 
he watches and waits, not knowing whether 
it will turn out a Hotspur or a Desdemona, a 
Jack Falstaff or a Justice Shallow. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tf you find uncertainty so delightful, you 
need not go to the seething brain of a poet for 
it. It attends all lives. We know not what a 
day may bring forth.’’ 

“Now, I know you are putting the caldron 
to simmer in your own brain, and that a ser- 
mon for me is beginning to bubble over. But 
I don’t like being lectured, I thank you. So, 
good-by! Oh! here’s my Cousin Lucy. Per- 
haps the sermon will be good for her. You 
stir, and I’ll chant :— 

* Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.’” 

And off flitted the merry girl, looking over 
her shoulder saucily, as she danced out at the 
front door. While I was trying to think how 
I could excuse Gabrielle’s wildness to Mr. 
Davidson, he began gravely talking about mat- 
ters connected with the convention, so that I 
got no chance to introduce my apology. 

Seeking Gabrielle a little while afterward, I 
found her in my mother’s room brushing the 
soft hair of our invalid, and trying to coax it 
into curl, which it had once delighted in doing, 
but the trick was nearly lost from long disuse. 
Nevertheless, by dint of much twining, and 
twirling, and twisting, it was made to hang in 
graceful ringlets, whereupon Gabrielle clapped 
her hands gleefully, and ran off to the garden 
for some rosebuds, of which a few small clusters 
were arranged among the curls, setting off the 
dear, patient face wonderfully. Gabrielle, 
hearing father’s step just then, pushed me be- 
hind one door, and sprang herself behind an- 
other, to witness the effect of the transformation 
she had wrought. 

“Do you know where my’’—thus father be- 
gan, butstoppedabruptly. ‘‘ Harriet,’’ he said, 
softly, and bent down to kiss her. 

A faint blush crept over mother’s pale cheeks, 
‘Then you do love me, Payson? Oh! I am 
glad,” she cried, eagerly. 

Gabrielle, slipping quietly from her hiding 
place, left the room unnoticed, and I also made 
my escape anseen. 

“‘You are a blessed little enchantress, Ga- 
brielle,” I whispered, as we went down stairs 
tagether. 

**Do you suppose Mr. Davidson thinks so ?’’ 
she asked, drawing down the corners of her 
mouth, and looking preternaturally grave. 

“Thinks what, you little witch?’ asked 
Doctor Spofford, meeting us in the hall. 

‘‘Thinks it proper for a doctor of divinity to 
be calling names,” 





**Do you want me to tell you what name I 
think you should haye been called ?”’ 

** Yes, do.” 

“Ishma-ella. Your tongue, if not your hand, 
is against every man. Do you not think the 
name fits her, Miss Lucy ?” 

** Wonderfully,’ I replied. 

‘Yes, yes,” said the doctor, rubbing his 
hands together gleefully. ‘‘ That is the name 
for you—Ishma-ella. If Brother Melancthon 
were one of the impressible sort, I should think 
it unwise to leave him here, Miss Lucy. I 
suppose you have heard that we are going to 
give your father some missionary work for a 
few weeks, and that young Davidson is to take 
his place ?”’ 

‘*No, I was not aware of it.”’ 

‘Yes, that is the arrangement. Brother 
Buckley needs a change, and Melancthon will 
be glad of a chance to preach during his vaca- 
tion.’’ 

So it fell out that when the convention broke 
up, Melancthon Dayidson remained a boarder 
in our house, and father went away to his 
temporary field of labor. The parting between 
him and my mother was tender, like that of 
lovers, and I felt like wishing myself a royal 
Ahashuerus that I might offer Gabrielle, the 
peacemaker, a half of my kingdom. 

A day or two afterward, while I was at work 
in the kitchen, Charley Williams put his head 
in at the window. ‘‘ Are yeu cross this morn- 
ing, Lucy?” he said. ‘“‘ Because, if you are, I 
shall not dare to venture in.”’ 

‘“‘T think youmaycome. But,if you do, you 
must work. Here is some cream to be whipped 
for syllabubs.” 

Yharley made a grimace, and asked “why I 
did not set the minister about it,’’ but concluded 
to accept the conditions. So, I gave him an 
ample white apron, which he tied around his 
neck, and professed himself ready for business, 
But a sudden scream of terror from the garden 
startled us both. I dropped the egg-beater, and 
ran out quickly. Charley madea few desperate 
snatches at the apron, but could not get it off. 
The wind and his rapid motion extended its 
ample breadth like a sail as he ran after me. 
It was Gabrielle who had screamed, the object 
of her terror being a wild-looking, half-grown 
idiot boy, well known in the village as Witless 
Ben. This unfortunate lad had the temper of 
a savage, which Gabrielle had roused unluckily 
by laughing at him, when he came into the 
yard where she was gathering flowers. He be- 
gan to mumble angrily, and picked up a heavy 
stone to throw at her, upon which Gabrielle ran 
and screamed, the boy following in hot pursuit. 

“Stop that, my lad,’’ commanded Charley, 
but the stone whizzed through the air. If Ga- 
brielle had not stepped upon her dress and 
fallen, she must certainly have been hit, for the 
boy’s aim was unerring. Charley shook the 
young miscreant pretty roughly, threatened to 
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bave him shut up in an asylum if he ever com- 
mitted such an offence again, and sent him 
cowering home. 

I had helped Gabrielle to rise meanwhile, 
and found her quite ready to laugh at the ad- 
venture as soon as she comprehended that she 
had come safely through it. Charley, who had 
managed somehow to get rid of his apron by 
this time, now approached, and I presented 
him as her heroic defender. 

“Why, I thought him a white-robed angel, 
all but his boots,” cried Gabrielle, affecting 
great surprise. 

**T did not expect to be so promptly recog- 
nized by Miss Descombe as a kindred spirit,” 
said Charley, with a Grandisonian bow. 

Being now obliged to return to the house, I 
assured Charley that I thought he had earned 
immunity from kitchen duties by his heroic 
behavior. So I left the kindred spirits to be- 
come acquainted at their leisure. I suppose 
they improved their opportunity, for the sound 
of pleasant laughter came to me frequently 
through the open windows. Not long after- 
ward Mr. Davidson joined them, having just 
returned from the post-office. Then the bursts 
of laughter became still more frequent. This 
man, quiet as he was—perhaps because of his 
quietness—seemed to provoke the spirit of mis- 
chief in Gabrielle to its utmost. 

By and by Charley came to the window and 
called to me. ‘*@ome, Lucy,” he said, ‘it is 
glorious out here. Turn your back upon the 
kitchen for once ; I know there is food enough 
in the house to keep you from hunger to-day. 
You might let to-morrow take care of itself.’’ 

“Tt won’t do, Charley,’”’ I replied firmly, and 
reluctantly he turned away. 

At dinner Mr. Davidson commended my 
self-denial, speaking as if duty and pleasure 
had been set before me, and I had chosen the 
former. There are few people, I suppose, to 
whom praise is not agreeable, and this approval 
gave me great pleasure. I was beginning to 
have a genuine liking for Mr. Davidson. Un- 
derneath his reserve I was daily discovering 
noble sentiments, such as go to the making of 
a strong, manly character. Let no one ima- 
gine, however, that because I have confessed 
to a liking for this gentleman, I must, there- 
fore, have been in love with him. I do not 
admit any such necessity. 

After that first morning, Charley and Ga- 
brielle were together a great deal, walking or 
riding, or sailing, or else gayly chatting in the 
parlor. When it was possible I used to accom- 
pany them in their out-of-door expeditions, and 
rarely Mr. Davidson joined us, but his time 
was spent mostly in the study. 

*““Come, Mr. Davidson, let’s have a schot- 
tische,”’ said Gabrielle, one morning, just after 
family prayers. 

“You must excuse me; I have my sermon 
to write,’’ was the quiet reply. 








“Oh, never mind the sermon. I’Il write 
that for you. I’ve got a beautiful text for it 
in my head.’’ 

** What is your text ?”’ 

“** There is a time to dance.’ Come!’”’ And 
she actually attempted to whirl him through 
the figure of the schottische ; but he stood im- 
movable as granite. 

**T do not condemn the amusement you pro- 
pose, Miss Desec~~be, but public sentiment, at 
least in New Eu,.and, regards it as unseemly 
for a clergyman.” 

‘What a stiff-heeled Puritan you would have 
been, if you had lived in Cromwell’s time! 
But here is Charley ; he will dance the schot- 
tische with me.” 

Charley had no scruples, and the pair en- 
joyed the dance as long as they liked, then, in 
a rapid waltz, whirled off into the garden, 
where I heard them talking and laughing, as 
was their wont. 

Mr. Davidson seemed to have fallen into 
deep, and, as I judged, painful thought ; but 
he presently roused himself, apparently with 
an effort, brushed his hand slowly across his 
forehead two or three times, and withdrew to 
the study. 

Not many days afterward Gabrielle came in 
from the post-office in the greatest excitement. 
*“Who do you think is coming to Longvale ?” 
she asked, breathlessly. 

“One of the Seraphim, probably. The pros- 
pect of seeing any mere mortal would not have 
excited you so much,’’ I replied. 

“Not exactly a seraph, but Lord Doldrum. 
Aunt Lester has seen him, and he is coming 
here. I met him in Washington last winter. 
He was visiting the English Minister. Aunt 
Lester says he was in despair at my sud- 
den disappearance from Washington society. 
Mamma was sick, you know, and I had to go 
home. He hunted up Aunt Lester to inquire 
where I was hiding. Just think of it, Lucy, 
Lord Doldrum! Will it please you to be pre- 
sented at court when you visit Lady Doldrum 
in England. Let me see, what shall we wear? 
Rose-colored satin and point lace will do for 
you, and I shall wear white velvet and the 
Doldrum diamonds.”’ 

‘‘Suppose you speak for a girdle of the star- 
gemmed Milky Way, and a rainbow to wear in 
your hair,’’ suggested Mr. Davidson, who had 
entered the room unnoticed. 

‘No, I shall leave such celestial finery for 
the future Mrs. Davidson. It will go admir- 
ably with the ornaments of a meek and quiet 
spirit, such as a minister’s wife is always ex- 
pected to possess.”’ ; 

It was a great day for Longvale when Lord 
Doldrum arrived. He was a middle-sized man, 
of the fair Saxon type, well-bred, with not too 
much of the English stiffness. Altogether 
he was a sufficiently agreeable acquaintance, 
though Charley Williams pronounced him a 
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‘muff ;’’ but it was not to be expected that 
Charley would like him, since his lordship mo- 
nopolized so much of Gabrielle’s favor. How we 
simplehearted republican Longvalers learned 
to roll that phrase, ‘his lordship,” as a sweet 
morsel under our tongues—all but Charley. I 
was very sorry for Charley. Except in social 
position, he was undoubtedly the equal, proba- 
bly the superior, of this English nobleman. If 
Gabrielle had been a heroine, of course she 
would have cared no more for Lord Doldrum’s 
social advantages than for so much white 
yper ; but not being a heroine, she certainly 
was,dazzled by the gentleman’s rank, and per- 
haps Charley’s openly-avowed dislike of his 
rival did not help his own case much. 

“If I knew he meant honestly by her,”’ said 
Charley, “it would be easier giving her up to 
him. But we know what sort of morals these 
wild young noblemen usually ‘ave, and Ga- 
brielle is such a child.’’ 

“T think the young man is honest,”’ I replied, 
*‘and Gabrielle, though a child in many things, 
would not be easily misled, I am sure.” 

“You don’t know the world, Lucy. In all 
knowledge of evil you are as much a child as 
Gabrielle. But I hope you are right in this.” 
Then, after thinking a little, he broke out, an- 
grily, “‘I’m a fool to care for herso. She was 
born a coquette, and can no more help flirting 
than a star can help shining. If I get never so 
angry with her, she can laugh me into good- 
nature in two minutes. She makes a fool of 
me, and the worst of it is, that I like being 
made a fool of. I tell you, Lucy, that I have 
not two grains of self-respect left.’’ 

I offered Charley the solace of saying that I 
did not think him much more a fool than most 
young men when in love ; a morsel of comfort 
which he seemed to appreciate but illy. 

Mr. Davidson meanwhile gave himself up 
more closely than ever to study, and I fancied 
that he was growing thin and pale from over- 
work. Gabrielle declared that “ Lanky” was 
undergoing a process of sublimation, and that 
she expected him to dissolve into thin air some 
day. Then, with one of her sudden changes of 
mood, she grew instantly serious, and wished 
that she was half as good as he. 

Preparations were now making in the village 
for the annual Sunday school picnic, which 
was usually held a few miles distant, in order 
that the children might enjoy riding to the 
grounds. The place chosen the present year 
was at Blackmore woods ; a portion of which 
was cleared from underbrush, and fitted up 
with tables, swings, etc. 

The appointed morning dawned auspiciously. 
A neighbor had volunteered to stay with mo- 
ther, so that, quite unexpectedly, I was at 
liberty to go. It was a union picnic composed 
of all the Sunday schools in the village, and as 
many outside of the schools as saw fit to go. 
Two or three stage-coaches, and several large 





open wagons had been procured. These were 
furnished with banners, and packed full of 
happy-looking children, allin gala dress. Then 
there was quite a long line of single wagons. 
Gabrielle rode with Lord Doldrum, and I with 
Charley Williams. Mr. Davidson was in a 
carriage with the other clergymen. 

Charley declared at starting that he was done 
making himself miserable about Gabrielle. He 
seemed, indeed, to be in very good spirits. 
Sometimes, it is true, he became grave and 
silent, but then the songs and laughter of the 
children enlivened the way, so that I found the 
ride very agreeable. 

On reaching the woods, after a drive of about 
five miles, there were the tables to be spread 
and decorated. Then followed short addresses, 
singing, and afterwards dinner, which, to the 
younger ones at least, was the most important 
event of the day. After that we were all at 
liberty to amuse ourselves as we chose until 
four o’clock, the time appointed for going 
home. 

It seemed to me that Gabrielle was not quite 
herself that day. She was silent oftener than 
was usual with her; then, as if recollecting 
herself, she would become extravagantly gay 
only to lapse into silence again when the im- 
pulse by which she had been roused was spent. 
By and by some people whom I knew arrived 
from a neighboring village, and in the pleasure 
of meeting them I lost sight of Gabrielle. 
Among them was an old school friend of Mr. 
Davidson, and Charley was acquainted with 
the young ladies. So we made a little party 
by ourselves, sitting upon shawls, @ la gypsy, 
under some- grand old trees. Charley made a 
foray upon numerous baskets, in which the re- 
mains of our dinner were now packed, thus 
securing a very respectable collation for the 
new-comers. I had never seen Mr, Davidson 
so mirthful. The children were romping noisily 
all about us, and he, like the rest of us, seemed 
to have caught something of their spirit. Some- 
times he had his arms and lap full of the shout- 
ing, rosy-cheeked prattlers. Once they fairly 
tumbled him upon the ground, and frolicked 
around him, reminding me of a picture I have 
seen of the Lilliputians attacking Gulliver. 
The hours went quickly by. It was a surprise 
to us all, I think, when the announcement 
came that it was time to go home. 

‘ Where is Gabrielle?’ asked Charley, when, 
among the parties straggling in, in various di- 
rections, she did not appear. 

‘“‘T have been looking for her, but have not 
seen her yet. She will come in soon, no doubt,”’ 
I returned. 

Charley started off impatiently, and went 
tramping around, trying to find her ; but when 
the rest of the party were assembled, and every- 
thing was ready for leaving the woods, she had 
not yetcome. Lord Doldrum was also missing. 

‘“‘ His lordship’s turnout is gone, too,” said a 
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gentleman, who had been out to see about the 
harnessing of the horses. 

Charley’s lips grew white, and I felt a vague 
alarm. 

‘They have probably gone for a ride, 
gested the same gentleman. 

** Quite probably,” I assented, with a feeling 
of relief. “I dare say they will be at home 
now before we are, Charley.”’ 

“*Hi-hi! Hi-yah!’” yelled an impish voice 
behind us. On looking around, I saw Witless 
Ben, who had somehow found his way to the 
picnic ground, capering and tossing his arms, 
and thrusting out his tongue first to one side 
and then the other of his stolid face. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Charley, 
clutching him by the arm. “What do you 
know about Miss Descombe ?”’ 

“Nothing "bout Mit Deccom. Girl that 
laugh, she go off,”” whimpered the boy, cring- 
ing in abject terror. 

** Where ?”° 

Ben pointed in the direction of the highway. 

*“ Who was with her?” 

The boy, to whom speech was difficult, pulled 
off his battered cap, rolled it up, and cuddled it 
in his arms, as a little girl does herdoll. Then 
he began beating an imaginary drum. 

A dozen voices of those who were looking on 
translated the unfortunate lad’s gesticulations. 
**Lord Doldrum.” 

“They have gone home, of course,”’ I said. 
* There is no need of waiting longer for them.”’ 

The drive back to Longvale was nota cheerful 
one. Thesky had become overcast, and threat- 
ened rain. The children, tired with hard play, 
were very quiet. One or two ofthe smaller 
ones cried fretfully. Charley was in a cynical 
mood, and found fault with everything, but 
particularly with Gabrielle and Lord Doldrum, 
He seemed quite to have forgotten his resolu- 
tion of the morning, to be miserable no more 
on Gabrielle’s account. I tried to laugh him 
out of his ill-humor, but the effort was a heavy 
draught upon my own spirits, which had fallen 
into a state of depression. 

When we reached home, I inquired eagerly 
if Gabrielle had come, and was told that she 
had not. We kept tea waiting an hour beyond 
the usual time, and still she had not come. 
Charley, who had come in with us, might have 
represented the Spirit of Unrest, and mother 
grew nervous and worried. 

*“‘T’m afraid something has happened,” she 
kept saying. 

{ was obliged to keep down my own anxiety 
in order to allay hers. I knew too well the ef- 
fect of extraordinary excitement upon her sen- 
sitive, nervous temperament, and the dread of 
one of her old attacks of giddiness—always the 
precursor of lengthened illness—was joined to 
my otherapprehensions., After tea I persuaded 
her to go up stairs and lie down, 

**You are tired, and must take rest, or I’! 


sug- 





never consent to leave you a whole day again. 
Mrs. Jilson is an exceilent woman, but I can 
think of no one who would sooner talk me out 
of my several senses than she. Now, gput up 
your eyes, and, if you must think, think of 
something pleasant. Be a good mother-kin, 
and do this to please me, will you not ?’’ 

She kissed me fondly, and promised to do as 
I wished. 

When I went down stairs, I found only Mr. 
Davidson inthe parlor. ‘‘ Where is Charley?” 
I asked. 

‘He has gone out, I think, to make some 
inquiry about Miss Descombe. Whatis it that 
you fear for her?” he questioned, falteringty. 

“T think Charley fears that she has gone 
away with Lord Doldrum.”’ 

Mr. Davidson turned his face to the window, 
and stood there I do not know how long. ‘It 
is beginning to rain,” he said, at length, his 
voice sounding stifled and unsteady. 

I began to realize now that he too loved Ga- 
brielle. I was immeasurably sorry for him, 
but I had no consoling words to offer. I went 
out to the dining-room, and began clearing the 
supper-table, unconsciously taking articles up 
and setting them down with cautious noiseless- 
ness, and putting a hush upon all my move- 
ments, as people do when there has been a 
death in the house. That done, I went up to 
mother’s room, and found her quietly sleeping. 
When I returned to the parlor, Mr. Davidson 
was still standing at the window just as I hal 
left him. But he soon approached the table, 
where a kerosene light was now burning, and, 
taking up a book, began to read. It was an 
hour later, perhaps, when Charley came im 

“What have you found out ?’”’ I asked. 

‘The turnout which Lord Doldrum hired for 
use while here has been sent back from Bromley 
Station.” 4 

“Did you see the driver ?” 

‘Yes, but there was no use in questioning 
him. He was either a stupid lout, or else had 
been hired to appear so, probably the latter.’ 

**Can nothing be done ?” 

“T am going to Bromley to-night, not that 
I think there will be any use in it. If Mr. 
Buckley was at home, he would have the aw 
thority of a guardian to interfere, but no one 
else has that right.” 

“Tf Gabrielle has gone with Lord Doldrum, 
they are either married, or will be at the first 
stopping place,’’ said Mr. Davidson, confi- 
dently. ‘She would have never left her home 
on any other condition.”’ 

“Tf the man’s intentions were honorable, I 
can see no motive for making a runaway match 
of it. There were no hard-hearted parents nor 
cruel guardians to oppose his happiness,’’ re- 
turned Charley. 

**Thatis true, but sometimes such a marriage 
is arranged from the mere love of secrecy, or in 
a spirit of frolic.” 
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Charley went to Bromley, and came back no 
wiser than he went. He could hear of no cou- 
ple answering to the description of those he 
sought. It seemed evident to him that extra- 
ordinary precautions had been taken to elude 
search, which he considered in itself a con- 
demning proof. 

The next day was wet and disagreeable, 
though no great amount of rain fell. Charley 
kept vibrating between the doctor’s house and 
the parsonage, unable to rest in either place. 
Mr. Davidson had recovered his usual manner, 
except that the quiet of the study seemed to 
have lost its attraction for him. He walked 
several miles in the wet that day to visit some 
men who had been injured by a premature ex- 
plosion in blasting rocks. 

As for myself, I missed Gabrielle constantly. 
It seemed as if home could never be home 
again without her. Mother was not so well as 
usual, and I did not dare to tell her the truth. 
So [contrived to give her the impression that 
Gabrielle had gone to her Aunt Lester’s for a 
visit, and that we might expect to hear pleasant 
news from her soon. By this I meant her 
marriage with Lord Doldrum, for Mr. David- 
son’s confident faith had given me the hope 
that Gabrielle might soon communicate that 
intelligence to me. 

It seemed as if we were never to have sun- 
shine again when another day dawned with a 
cloudy sky, and the wind still in the east. 

**¢ Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 

Behind the clouds the cun’s still shining.’ ” 
These words I kept repeating to myself, but 
without deriving any material hopefulness 
from them. This was Saturday, and I dreaded 
the morrow greatly. I knew that Gabrielle’s 
disappearance was the theme of village gossip, 
untempered by charity, and I felt as if all eyes 
at church would be turned toward me to see 
how I bore the family disgrace. When Sunday 
morning came, this dread was so strong upon 
me that I was half-resolved to stay at home. 
True, the ordeal would only be deferred, but, 
perhaps, I would have better learned the lesson 
of endurance by the time another Sabbath 
came. 

The burden of Mr. Davidson’s prayer that 
morning was for strength. For this he seemed 
to wrestle in spirit, as if he would not be de- 
nied, for strength in the performance of duty, 
strength to put aside all worldliness of feeling, 
seeking only the glory of the Master. 

When we arose from kneeling, I uttered an 
involuntary exclamation, for there, standing in 
the doorway, was what might have been a 
shadowy Gabrielle, she looked so white and 
worn. We all stared at her in astonishment. 

“Tam nota ghost,”’ she said, with a flicker 
of her old gayety of manner. 

Mr. Davidson grasped both her hands, and 
led her to a seat. He was nearly as white as 
Gabrielle herself. Charley came in just then, 





and stood with folded arms looking sternly 
down upon her. 

“Tf you are none of you glad to see me, I 
think I had better go away again,” said Ga- 
brielle, beginning to cry. 

**You surprised us so, my dear,’’ said my 
mother, going to her side, and kissing her. 
“Have you been ill? When did you leave 
Mrs. Lester’s ?” 

‘* Where is Lord Doldrum ?” asked Charley, 
giving her no time to answer mother’s ques- 
tions. 

“Lord Doldrum? I don’t know. Was he 
lost, too?’ 

‘** He left town on the day of the picnic, and 
has not been heard from since.”’ 

Gabrielle pondered a moment, and then 
started to her feet, seeming to grow taller and 
statelier all at once. ‘‘ Why do you expect me 
to know where Lord Doldrum has gone ?”’ she 
questioned, commandingly. 

No one answered. 

Her eyes dilated and darkened, her cheeks 
grew crimson, and then paled again. ‘Has 
any one dared to do me the cruel wrong of con- 
necting my absence with his disappearance ?’’ 
she demanded. 

Still no one spoke. But Mr. Davidson, see- 
ing that she trembled so that she could hardly 
stand, put his arm around her, and drew her to 
a seat again. ° 

‘Will no one tell me the truth ?’’ Gabrielle 
persisted, but with a breaking voice. 

*T will,” said Mr. Davidson. ‘We were 
told that you and Lord Doldrum left the picnic 
ground together, and we thought you might 
have arranged to be married privately in order 
to give us a surprise.’’ 

*T see it al!, now. This is why there was no 
search made for me. This is why I was left to 
perish in the woods, as I believed I must.” 

‘In the woods! O Gabrielle! is this true?” 
asked Charley, while mother and I both gave 
utterance to expressions of intense horror. 

** Are you strong enough to tell us about it?” 
from Mr. Davidson. 

I brought her a cup of strong coffee, which 
she drank, and then began. 

** While you were all engaged with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who had just arrived, 
Lord Doldrum asked me to go with him to see 
a wonderful spring, which he had discovered a 
little way beyond the grounds cleared for the 
picnic. Thespring had a rocky basin, and was 
as clear as crystal. A little thread of a brook 
trickled from it, and clambered away through 
a channel, rocky enough to have discouraged 
it, if a rough start in life could discourage a 


4 > cee “x ie 
brook, but it went singing on, never minding 


the roughness at all. Near the spring there 
was what might have been a rude attempt at 
&@ great stone chair, where, maybe, the Naiad 
of the fountain used in old times to sit on state 
occasions, Or, at least,so Lord Doldrum said, 
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and he made me sit in the chair while we 
talked together. By and by he went away 
and left me there. I suppose he was somewhat 
out of temper, and that may have been the rea- 
son of his leaving Longvale so suddenly. I 
was a little excited, too, and I thought I would 
walk about a while before returning to the pic- 
nic grounds.”’ 

“Did you refuse him, Gabrielle?” inquired 
Charley, with a sudden lighting up of his 
face. 

**Am I required to answer all questions that 
may be asked me before this tribunal ?’’ 

‘Never mind the tribunal, but just answer 
this one,’ pleaded Charley. 

“Yes, then. My heart told me I didn’t love 
him, and my vanity, which was clamorous for 
the position he could offer me, had been bat- 
tling it a'l day, but vanity got the worst of the 
struggle in the end.” 

‘Let ’s sing the Doxology before you go any 
further,’’ suggested Charley. 

**Do be quiet, Charley, and let Gabrielle tell 
about her being lost,”’ I interposed. 

“ As I said, I walked about a little,’”’ Gabri- 
elle went on, ‘‘ to recover calmness before going 
back to meet you all. Pretty soon I heard, just 
before me, as it seemed, acry of distress. Some 
child of the party has strayed away, I thought, 
and hurried on, following the cry which I con- 
tinued to hgar. But with all my haste I could 
not seem to get any nearer to the sound. At 
last I began to think I must be going a long 
way into the forest. I listened and could hear 
no shouts»from the romping children. And 
still, just a little way ahead, came that wailing, 
distressful ery. I thought I could not go back 
and leave the child to be lost; so I went on 
still farther, until the underbrush became so 
dense that I could scarcely press my way 
through it. I stopped here to take breath and 
consider what it was best to do, and, a moment 
afterward, that little wretch, whom you call 
Witless Ben, thrust his head-in through the 
bushes, and leered at me in idiotic delight. As 
near as I could make out his mumbling, this 
is what he said :— 

“*You girl that laugh, laugh at Ben—laugh 
ateverybody. ’Pose youcry, now. Shut Ben 
up if he throw stones. Less see if they ’ll be 
sorry when girl that laugh can’t find way 
home.’ 

“‘T heard the wailing cry no more, and now 
I knew it to be through Ben’s malice that I 
had been led so far into the deep forest. 

*** Ben, Ben!’ I shouted, ‘don’t leave me to 
be lost in the woods ;’ but he only gave a hide- 
ous yell, and began running round and round 
in an increasing circle, until he was quite out 
of sight. I felt more angry than frightened 
then, for I thought I could find the way back 
easily ; but when I had gone miles, as it seemed 
to me, without hearing anything from the pic- 
nic party, I began to understand that I was 





lost. Still I believed I would be missed, and 
search made for me. SoI kept my spirits up 
with that reflection.” 

*‘O Gabrielle! if we had only known,” I 
cried. 

“Yes, if you had only known,”’ she assented, 
quietly. ‘‘I remembered having read of people 
who are lost that instead of advancing in any 
direction they are sure to describe a circle in 
their wanderings, se I thought it better not to 
waste my strength so uselessly, and I tried to 
keep quiet. Finding that impossible, I began 
to collect boughs and leaves to lie down upon, 
if I should have to spend the night, though I 
confidently expected to be found before need- 
ing them ; and I thought what credit I would 
take to myself for my courage when I showed 
you all how calmly I had been making prepa- 
rations for camping out. I calculated, as well 
as I ceuld, the time that must pass before any 
one could penetrate so far into the forest after 
I should be missed, and when I thought I had 
made a reasonable allowance for necessary de- 
lays, I began to shout, sing aloud, and make 
all the noise I could, in the hope of being heard. 
But the darkness came sooner than I expected 
it, and I heard the drip-drip of rain upon the 
tree-tops. Then I began to feel a deadly terror. 
I was too weak to cry or do anything but just 
lay my head upon my lap, to shut out the dark- 
ness. But after awhile I remembered that even 
there I was not alone—that God is everywhere. 
This thought comforted me. I crept to my bed 
of leaves and lay down, feeling quite calm and 
hopeful. Just as I was becoming drowsy, 
something cold touched my face. It might 
have been a wet leaf, but it set me thinking of 
snakes, and lizards, and all manner of crawling 
things. Then I sat up leaning against a tree, 
with a tingling, creeping sensation in all my 
veins. I tried to conquer myself, however, and 
sang, in a low voice, all the cheerful songs and 
hymns I could call to mind, until at last I sung 
myself to sleep. When I awoke it was morn- 
ing, and the trees were dripping with rain ; 
though the place where I slept was so thickly 
sheltered that I was not yet very wet. But I 
was hungry and cold, and disheartened. I 
kept thinking all day that some one would 
come. I hardly know how the time passed, 
only that I walked until my strength was gone, 
trying to keep a straight course in some direc- 
tion; and, after all, came back to the place 
where I had slept the night before. I think I 
passed that night in a state of stupor rather than 
of sleep. I suppose it was late when I woke to 
consciousness the following morning, but I did 
not care to stir. I lay still for hours, I think. 
I believed that you were all willing to let me 
perish without trying to find me, and I did not 
much care what became of me. After a while 
I heard the crackling of bushes, and then the 
lowing of cows. I got up and found them quite 
near me. It seemed almost as if they had 
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human, intelligent faces, though I had always 
been afraid of cows before. But these were 
perfectly docile. Iam sure they were sorry for 
me. Don’t laugh at this, will you? You can- 
not think how much company these creatures 
were to me in my loneliness. I do not wonder, 
now, that Rosa Bonheur delights so much in 
painting animals. I could not bear to lose sight 
of these, but followed them wherever they 
went. At last if occurred to me that they were 
no longer grazing about purposeless, but that 
they were moving in a straight course toward 
some fixed point. Perhaps it was milking time, 
and they were going home. Perhaps God had 
sent them to lead me out of the woods. This 
idea nearly took my breath away, but I re- 
covered it, and followed the sturdy tramp of 
my leaders. At length we came out into a 
rough pasture, and then into a long lane which 
led to a yard, where the docile cows entered at 
an open gate. I started toward the house, and 
met a farmer coming out with the milk-pails. 
Then my strength forsook me, and I dropped 
like one dead. They were very kind to me at 
the farm-house. They tended me like a baby ; 
and this morning, because I insisted upon com- 
ing, the farmer brought me home in his market 
wagon.”’ 

“Let us return thanks,”’ said Mr. Davidson ; 





and we all fell upon oar knees while he offered | 
a brief but fervent prayer of thanksgiving. 

Then there ensued a Babel of voices. I can- , 
not tell what was said, but I know that Gabri- 
elle was praised, and petted, and caressed, and 
that she forgave us for having so blindly mis- 
judged her. 

We had all forgotten that it was Sunday 
morning. I believe that Mr. Davidson even 
would not have remembered it, if Gabrielle 
had not reminded him. He had barely time to | 
get off his dressing-gown and slippers before | 
the church bell rang. I did not attend the 
morning service, nor did Gabrielle or Charley 
Williams ; but we all went together in the af- 
ternoon, and were stared at as if we had just 
arrived from some other planet. Gabrielle and 
Charley had had a long talk while I was doing 
my morning work, and when the dear girl came | 
up to my room where [ was dressing for church, | 
she told me that she had promised to marry 
Charley. 

‘* What is to become of Mr. Davidson, then ?’’ | 
I asked, involuntarily. 

“Tt is a great deal better for him as it is,” | 
said Gabrielle, soberly. ‘‘I am not half wise | 
nor good enough to be his wife, and besides, I 
should be a clog to him in his work. The 
thought that I was a minister’s wife, and must 
not dance nor romp, nor act myself in any 
wise, would make me break out into all sorts 
of improprieties, and I should keep the parish | 
in hot water all the time. So yon see, Lucy, 
it is a great deal better for him as it is.”’ 

Mr. Davidson bore his disappointment—if 

Vor. LXXIx.—-17 








disappointment it were—like a man and a 
Christian. He only stayed abuut two weeks 
longer in our village; but a year later, when 
he had graduated, he was settled over an adja- 
cent parish, so that we are almost neighbors 
now. He is stili a bachelor. 

The disaffection among our people has died 
out, and their pastor seems more generally be- 
loved than ever before. My mother is much 
better in health ; so much, indeed, that she calls 
herself quite well. There is no division in our 
family now, nor, I think, can the seeds of dis- 
cord ever take root there again. 

“Ttis an ill wind that blows good to nobody,”’ 
says the proverb, and Gabrielle’s adventure was 
not without its advantages ; first, in freeing our 
village from a dreaded pest. ‘‘ Witless Ben’’ 
has been sent to an asylum where his danger- 
ous temper is subjected to the restraint of a 
wholesome fear, that being the only power ca- 
pable of controlling him. Its second advantage 
was to the farmer at whose house Gabrielle 
spent the night after her escape from the woods. 
Not long afterward, he was made happy by a 
present from her of a pair of fine Jersey cows. 

Charley is Doctor Williams now. His father 
is quite infirm, and gave up practice soon after 
Charley had taken his medical degree. Mrs. 
Charley is a general favorite: in the village. 
Being wealthy, she is able to do much good 


| among the poor of Doctor Charley’s patients, 


and no opportunities of that sort coming in her 
way are—as she once was—Lost. 

Postscript, by Lucy Buckley :— 

Gabrielle has just run in, and, looking over 
my shoulders at what I have written, begs 
leave to add a few lines, which is very provok- 
ing, when I have made my best bow to the 
reader; but I believe it must have been fore- 
ordained from the beginning that Gabrielle 
should always be allowed to do whatever she 
might choose. 

Postscript, by Mrs. Gabrielle Williams :— 

Lucy is the slyest puss. Mr. Davidson still 
a bachelor, indeed! though to be sure this is 
the truth, but not the whole truth. The rest 
of it is, that in exactly two months the bache- 
lor expects to become a Benedict, and my well- 
beloved cousin, Lucey Buckley, will be Mrs. 
Davidson. She has loved him all the time, 
too, though none of us suspected it until quite 
lately ; and he, I think, has never really loved 


| any one but her, albeit his heart, like that of 


most young men, had first to try its wings by 
an irregular flight, just as the carrier dove does 
before shaping its course for heme. 


—— OO —— 


A Goop inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue ; but the finishing strokes are 
from the will, which, if well disposed, will by 
degrees perfect; if ill disposed, will, by the 
superinduction of ill habits, quickly deface it.—- 
South. 
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A STORY. 


BY MRS. C. H. 8. 


I LIVE in a pretty little village possessing 
but one fault ; the one incidental, I suppose, to 
all small places, namely, a prevalence of scan- 
daland gossip. I hope, for the credit of human 
nature, that this one is worse than ali others, 
for, really, at times it is unbearable. For my- 
self, I am nobody in particular, but I chance to 
possess two traits exceedingly vexativus te 
scandal-mongers. I am disposed to mind my 
own business, and, if I find others inclined to 
undue prying, L’) take unheard of pains to 
bafile their curiosity, even in the most trivial 
things. 

The créme de la créme of gossip in our town is 
a Mrs. Smith. Her house stands directly op- 
posite mine, and a little higher, thus giving her 
a most comfortable view into my concerns, and 
well does she improve her opportunities. The 
first six months of our stay here, she made us 
the subject of such persistent and uncalled for 
misrepresentations, that, for awhile, it seemed 
we must either retreat, or take the field with 
her own weapons, and—be beaten, of course. 
We would hear of my extravagance, my waste- 
fulness, the certainty that my husband was on 
the downward road to ruin, in consequence of 
my having so much help, ete. etc. It worried 
me exceedingly, but Charley declared it was 
very comfortable to have all these dreadful 
things pointed out to him, being, as it happened, 
too blind to see them himself. 

Mrs. Smith’s code of manners and morals 
was very perfect, and woe unto you if, in your 
ignorance or independence, you dared in any 
way transgress it. None were too high or too 
low to de criticized by her, nor were any too 
low to be the recipients of her opinions. In 
her anxiety that ail man and womankind 
should conform to her ideas in every minute 
particular, she most magnanimously set aside 
all thoughts of their application to herself, 
thinking, doubtless, that if she saved the world, 
she could well afford to be lost. 

At first, I stood in terrible awe of her; but I 
think Charley took immense delight in doing 
all sorts of anti-Smith things, when he knew 
she was peeping through her front blinds. 
Such, for instance, as standing on our front 
door step with his thumbs in his vest pocket, 
stopping under her window to light his cigar, 
and take two or three leisurely puffs, or walk- 
ing jauntily past with his hat on one side of 
his head whistling some lively melody. Each 
of these little doings was sufficient to lower 
one’s standard of respectability in the eyes of 
this immaculate woman, who always ended her 
criticisms with the most egotistical ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t do so.’”’ Talk of rights! Why, in her 
presence, you hadn't the right to be yourself. 

Well, her tongue brought its own punishment 
at Jast, and, though the story isn’t much, I’ve 





thought it might perhaps do good in some other 
infested place. 

There came to our village one summer 4 
widow lady named Joy; a quiet, extremely 
elegant woman, about thirty-five years of age, 
dressed in mourning. She rented a small cot- 
tage about two squares from ours, but so situ- 
ated as to be in full view of those who chose 
to be on the watch. Now, Mrs. Smith had a 
way of patronizing, taking under her motherly 
wing every new-comer to L———. And this 
continued until the unfortunate beings chanced 
to tread on one of her many mental corns, 
when, presto, they were dropped, never to be 
raised again without potent sacrifice to her 
wounded self-complacency. Mrs. Joy was no 
exception to this rule. For two weeks, Mrs. 
Smith’s vocabulary lacked words to express 
her admiration. During this time, she called 
on the new-comer twice, and invited herself 
once totea. Inreturn for the calls, she received 
a card left at the door, and for the invitation to 
tea, the answer that Mrs, Joy could not receive 
her that evening, as she was not at all well. 
Then, Mrs, Smith suddenly discovered that she 
had known from the first that Mrs. Joy was a 
stuck-up nobody, but did not wish to be too 
hard on her. 

As Charley says, that woman’s penetration 
is equalled by nothing under heaven but her 
self-denying charity. 

My house being the nearest, Mrs. Smith ran 
over frequently at this stage of affairs, to un- 
burden herself of the various comments appro- 
priate to the occasion. Poor woman! does any 
one doubt she had just cause for indignation? 
Mrs. Joy pursued her own quiet way, seldom 
went out, and, when she did, dressed in the 
latest styles, kept two servants to do the work 
for herself and little boy, and wore diamonds. 
Mrs. Smith never owned a diamond, knew no- 
thing of the iatest styles, except through Mrs. 
Joy, and kept but one dowdy, half-grown girl 
to do the work of six. Of course, Mrs. Joy was 
an upstart, to thus take advantage of Mrs. 
Smith, who was ‘‘as good as anybody.” Sol 
was treated to a rehash of all her former com- 
plaints of people being so lazy and extravagant, 
and putting on so much style. 

I was a little inclined to be cowardly in those 
days, and never dared tell her what I thought, 
more than to protest constantly in Mrs. Joy’s 
favor, but I’ve grown braver, and cannot re- 
sist stopping here to say three little things for 
the benefit of all Mrs. Smiths troubled as this 
one was. 

Firstly. There are some people in this world 
who fill the drudge’s place simply because they 
are incapable of filling any higher. People who 
can do something more exalted than drudgery, 
sooner or later have something more exalted 
given them. 

Secondly. It is really none of your business, 
to use a vulgar, but most expressive phrase, 
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how extravagant other people are, so long as 
you and yours do not have to foot the bills. 

Thirdly. All this cry about others putting on 
too much style, and pretending to be so much 
better than other folks, is but proof. positive of 
your own inferiority ; for people who are really 
supericr have too much good sense and good 
breeding to care for any assumption of superi- 
ority on the part of others, however unwar- 
ranted. 

I do not know what Mrs. Joy did with her 
leisure time, but I can readily guess that any 
increase of that commodity would have been 
employed by Mrs. S. in talking. The world 
must judge whether it was not the gainer by 
her inability to change her position. 

Mrs. Smith ran over to my house one day in 
great excitement, holding in her hand a crum- 
pled piece of newspaper. ‘‘There,”’ she cried, 
*‘it seems like a providence that I found this, 
for I was just going to start my fire with it. 
Just see what you think of it,” and she pro- 
ceeded to read a long account of a systematic 
shop-lifting scheme that had been going on for 
some months pastin R , a large city about 
twenty miles from us. Goods to an incredible 
amount had been stolen from various counters, 
in spite of extra care. But, at last, the princi- 
pal thief had been identified with the person of 
an elegant and handsome lady in the habit of 
frequenting the stores, and buying but little. 
Just as they were ready to apprehend her, 
however, she disappeared, and the advertise- 
ment asked earnestly for any information con- 
cerning her. The description given certainly 
coincided very closely with Mrs. Joy’s appear- 
ance; a tall, dark-complected, handsome lady, 
dressed in black, and about thirty or thirty-five 
years of age, name Jaynes. But the fact did 
not electrify me as Mrs. Smith seemed to wish. 

“Don’t you see?’ she exclaimed. “Joy, 
Jay. She has just changed a letter, and dropped 
nes. That was conclusive, of course, but I was 
always deplorably dull, and that and all other 
arguments failing to convince me of Mrs. Joy’s 
guilt, my worthy neighbor went away dis- 
satisfied. 

However, this was not the end. A week 
after, she came again to say she had seen a 
strange gentleman go in there at five o’clock 
the evening before, and that he stayed until 
just before the nine o’clock train passed for 
R *“So, you see, he must have come 
direct from the city,” she said, “and I, for one, 
say he comes for no good.” Again I failed to 
see anything significant, but Mrs. Smith did, 
and the significance grew infinite when, after a 
month’s patient watching, she discovered that 
the mysterious stranger came regularly once a 
week. 

I cannot tell you all the steps by which this 
woman seemed helped to the discovery of what 
she declared a grand piece of villainy. All 
other things were forgotten in this one engross- 











ing pursuit. Mrs. Thomas could now wear her 
new sky-scraper, the first seen in L after 
Mrs. Joy’s, without causing Mrs. Smith to 
“burst out laughing’’ every time she saw it, 
even at a funeral. Pretty Fannie Wait, en- 
gaged to a gentleman living at a distant place, 
ran in to Mrs. Martin’s twice a week, and even 
walked down street with that lady’s tall bro- 
ther, and Mrs. Smith forgot to raise her hands 
in holy horror, and tell that after she was en- 
gaged she never thought of going with any one 
but John. (One can’t help wondering if she 
ever had the chance.) Even I escaped, and 
hired out all the children’s fall sewing without 
hearing a word of it afterward. 

At last matters approached a crisis. Charlie 
and I were sitting on our door-step one evening 
talking with Mr. Fenton, who was justice of 
peace in L , and a pleasant, shrewd, and 
intelligent gentleman. In the midst of the 
talk Mrs. Smith crossed over to us, and took a 
seat with a great assumption of deliberate calm- 
ness and dignity. ‘‘ Now,” she exclaimed, 
‘you can use your own eyes. For the last 
twenty minutes that carriage has been standing 
before that door, and I’ve counted no less than 
thirty parcels large and small that have been 
carried into the house. They are as secret and 
sly as the grave, too, but I can see through a 
millstone.’”’ Sure enough, on looking, we could 
just discern, in the deepening twilight, a car- 
riage moving away from Mrs. Joy’s door. 
‘Now, what more proof do you want?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Smith ; ‘‘that carriage never be- 
longed in this place, for I went near enough to 
see.” 

“ Proof of what, Mrs. Smith ?’’ said Mr. Fen- 
ton, coolly, causing that lady to start suddenly. 
In her surprise at seeing, for he had stood in 
the shadow of the honeysuckles, she forgot her 
customary awe of him, and she rapidly poured 
forth all her mountain of suspicion and the few 
crums of facts she had gathered. Atlas bear- 
ing the world on his shoulders makes a fair 
picture of the proportion between the two. Mr. 
Fenton listened patiently to the end, and then 
electrified us all by saying: ‘‘This is a very 
grave charge, Mrs. Smith, and requires imme- 
diate attention. I wil! investigate matters to- 
morrow, and you, I presume, will be ready to 
give in your evidence whenever required.” 
Mrs. S., both frightened and elated at the turn 
affairs had taken, said yes, and Mr. Fenton 
walked off up the street accompanied by 
Charlie. ; 

Next evening, to our amazement, the-consta- 
ble appeared first at Mrs. Smith’s and then at 
my door, and demanded our immediate atten- 
tion at Mrs. Joy’s house. Mrs. 8S. walked off 
with a ridiculous air of importance, but I as- 
sure you I went with fear and trembling. Yet 
through it all, I was dimly conscious that affairs 
were progressing in quite the usual way. 

We noticed, on starting, that Mrs. Joy’s 
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house was all ablaze with light, but attributed 
it in some way to Mr. Fenton. On arriving at 
the door, however, we found him standing out- 
side with a crowd of ladies and gentlemen; 
witnesses, he said, concisely. He immediately 
gave a thundering rap at the door, and, on its 
being opened, we crowded through the hall into 
the parlor. Mr. Fenton was at my side, and I 
had time to ask, ‘‘ Is this the way you conduct 
such affairs?’ ‘Oh, it’s all right, Mrs. West,” 
he replied, ‘‘ this is an exceptional case.’’ 

Once in the parlor, we stopped, for the sight 
was rather astounding. The rooms were bright 
with lamps and wax candles, and in the back 
parlor a table was elegantly set, as though for 
a bridal supper. Seated around the room were 
a few stylish-looking people, who, I noticed, did 
not look half so surprised as we. The strangest 
sight of all, however, was Mrs. Joy, seated on a 
sofa in white satin and gleaming bridal veil, 
with a gentleman beside her, who certainly 
looked like a bridegroom. Bué all this had no 
effect on Mr. Fenton, who marched boldly up 
to Mrs. Joy, laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
declared her arrested. 

I’ll declare I can’t tell you what happened 
in the noise and confusion that followed ; but 
I’ve a faint idea that Mrs. Smith was called 
up, that questions and answers followed each 
other rapidly, she growing all the time more 
and more confused, and that presently every- 
thing cleared off like clouds afterastorm. No, 
not everything, for Mrs. Smith’s face wore a 
blank look of amazement, mortification, and 
fright, pitiable to behold. 

As we turned to hide our diminished heads 
in the darkness, a gentleman stepped up to Mr. 
Fenton and politely requested him to perform 
the marriage ceremony for Mrs. Joy and Doc- 
tor Edwards, as the minister had not arrived. 
So we stood and saw the lately arrested Mrs. 
J. married to a gentleman that we knew by 
reputation to be the wealthiest and most emi- 
nent physician in R 

When I told Charlie all about the strange 
affair that night, he laughed, and said that it 
was a deuced informal way of conducting an 
arrest and trial, and that was all I could get 
outof him. It certainly was odd that Mr. Fen- 
ton was dressed so in keeping with the wedding 
instead of the arrest, and most incomprehensi- 
ble that Mrs. Joy should allow the man to 
marry her who had just offered her such an 
insult, Then, too, what did he want with so 
many witnesses, when only Mrs. Smith was 
called upon? Witnesses of what? Mrs. Smith’s 
complete discomfiture and downfall? If Mr. 
Fenton wanted to play her a trick, he had good 
right to, for she once reported all over town 
that Mrs. Fenton had told a ‘“‘dreadful lie,” 
because that lady chanced to say of a newly- 
bought dress, that it seemed like a month since 
she got it. 

Yes, the more I think of it the more I’m 








convinced that Mr. Fenton knew all about the 
wedding, and proposed the whole farce of the 
arrest, and that Mrs. Joy consented to have 
her privacy thus disturbed for the sake of pun- 
ishing Mrs. Smith. ‘‘ Don’t you believe so, 
too?” 
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ELMA’S CORRESPONDENT. 


‘* TEA and toast for supper ; coffee and cakes 
for breakfast ; wash and iron; bake and brew ; 
go to church on Sanday ; to Litany on Friday ; 
and you have the sum total of my life, and into 
it there can come no change.’’ The speaker 
elevated her feet to the fender, gave the fire a 
spiteful poke, and, resting the square-cut chin 
upon her hand, turned her face toward the 
window. 

It was by no means a prepossessing face ; 
young, undoubtedly, but wearing that old, 
weary look common to those whose uncongenial 
lives are not tempered by the soothing effects 
of piety. The dark eyes, meant by.nature to be 
tender and restful, were full of sullen discon- 
tent. No cheer met them from the outward 
world. Brooding, wrathful skies poured down 
February rain ; the bare branches of the mul- 
berry-trees, interlocked with sardonic groans, 
ever and anon sending a shivering tingle against 
the window panes, 

‘Well, grandmother must have her break- 
fast,” and the girl arose, and, picking up a 
piece of an old Waverley, began to fold it for 
a kettle-holder, reading mechanically as she 
did so, ‘‘ A young man of good position wishes 
to open a correspondence with some ladies with 
an ultimate view to acquaintance.”’ 

**Bah!”’ with a curl of the thin lips, “‘ how sick 
I grow of these silly advertisements. Wonder 
he does not say, ‘ wealthy, intelligent—with a 
view to matrimony, and thousands of girls, all 
over the land, would answer them, and, by so 
doing, detract from the purity and delicacy 
which should characterize our sex. I would 
like to tell this fellow what some women think 
of him for thus seeking to dupe into clandestine 
actions those who should claim from him the 
greater pity, since they are so weak. The 
writing such a letter would be a break in the 
monotony of this sluggish life.” 

And the letter was written. Full of wrath- 
ful, scathing rebuke, signed simply Reproof, 
and sent, ere the night closed in, to this “‘ Un- 
known”’ in C Then the girl rested with 
a sense of duty done, nor ever expected to hear 
further from her reprimand. What was her 
surprise to see in the village paper, the next 
week, a letter for ‘‘ Reproof”’ advertised as un- 
called for. 

Impelled by curiosity she went for the letter, 
and, not without some trepidation, opened the 
compact envelope, from which dropped two 
sheets closely written. She read them once 
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and again, and was conquered. Poor child! 
no such epistolary feast had she ever enjoyed 
before. The strange blending of curtness and 
respect ; the manly self-vindication, sentiments 
of noble yet critical appreciation of her sex ; 
extenuating circumstances causing him to in- 
sert the card which had called forth her anim- 
adversions, all, caused the girl to feel a dim 
consciousness of awakening trom what Gethe 
calls the “‘ critical phase of life.’’ 

Need we say she answered? And now you 
know her whole history; and you, mother, 
home, friend, love-environed women, pass judg- 
ment and condemn, nor do we seek to extenuate 
her conduct. A being formed with capacities 


midnight watches by that bedside was the great 
“wherefore” of her existence solved. Humbly 
she laid that intellect she had so assiduously 
cultivated, with her chastened heart, at His 


| feet, who died to save. Henceforth life had 
new aims, her lowly duties gained a holier sig- 
| nificance. Filled with inward peace, while in 


all the strength of her newly-found hope, she 
determined to bid adieu to him whom she had 
acknowledged to herself almost from the be- 
ginning of their correspondence, to be priest 
and king, and whom she had worshipped with 


|an idolatry unreasoning as it was sinful, 


the most enlarged, yet, like a bell which is said | 


to emit a fainter sound in the rarified atmo- 
sphere of some mountain summit, so her hard 
life chilled every burst of poesy—every tender 


tions for a higher life, for the companionship of 


the true and the beautiful. The frozen poetry | 


in her heart needing but the touch of a more 
congenial life to awaken into glorious song. 
Yet was her existence narrowed down to an 
unremitting struggle with poverty and the care 
of two people, one childish and bedridden, the 
other, an uncle, sordid, grasping, and narrow 
minded. 

Before her this educated ‘‘ Unknown,”’ with 
his wide views of life, spread out a repast ex- 
haustless as mind, All her sensitive, visionary 
nature quivering at the first touch of a master 
hand which had written ‘‘Let me hear from 
you again; perhaps on further acquaintance 
you will not find me such an ogre as your ar- 
dent imagination has pictured me ;’’ she was 
tempted, and maidenly delicacy fell. We know 
of One, before the unspeakable purity of whose 
life and face sin fled abashed, and yet who said 
to her, whose crime was greater, “ Neither do 
I condemn thee.”’ 

Letters were exchanged slowly at first, gene- 
rally full of bitter carpings and burning irony 
He, a worldly man, who had known little of 
any woman save the petted, hot-house plants of 
society, was piqued by her cynicisms into an 
odd admiration for this child of nature, bringing 
to him, so tired of conventionalisms, something 
of the sound of fresh winds from heath-clad 
hills—sharp but exhilarating. So, allured in 
spite of himself by some subtle charm in her 
letters, the correspondence was continued until 
three Februaries had blowed and blustered, the 
second taking from, Elma her uncle, never 
loved, and yet whose death threw upon her 
weak shoulders the task of wholly supporting 
her aged grandmother, whose lamp now flick- 
ered in the socket. 

This burden she had discovered it would be 
impossible for her to maintain, when a cousin 
in the far West, hearing of their destitute con- 
dition, sent her timely aid, that enabled her to 


though knowing al! the time that for her he 
felt simply ‘‘ friendship.”’ 
To Elma he was still ‘‘ Unknown ;’’ but he 


| had bestowed upon her the title of ‘‘ Agnes,”’ 


from some fancied resemblance to the heroine 


| of a work of fiction. He believed her all she 
offspring of her intellect. Filled with aspira- | 





represented herself to be, poor and plain, and, 
moreover, had set her down in his mind as an 
old maid. 

When she made known her decision of closing 
their correspondence, her received it with suave 
regret, for he had long known the cause of her 
desponding letters, and erratic flights from 
tenderness to sarcasm, and here the curtain 
seemed to drop upon this eventful drama in at 
least one life. Soon Death dropped again his 
asphodels at Elma’s door, and in the early fall 
she gladly accepted an invitation from her kind 
cousin to make his western home her own. 

She found Ralph Parrimore an elderly man, 
cheery and prosperous, who greeted her warm- 
ly, and ushered her into the presence of his 
large family, consisting of Mrs. P., gentle and 
lovely, one of those purified by the fires of suf- 
fering; four noisy, good-natured boys; little 
lame Gertrude of eleven years ; and last, Helen, 
magnificent Helen, with glorious, Cenci-like, 
ever-following eyes ; tall and queenly, and yet 
withal tender and lovable to all. 

Here in this, the first real home she had ever 
known, Elma found books, and music, and 
congenial companionship, yet did not her life 
of unceasing ministry end. <A willing, anxious 
spirit found much to do even in their well or- 
dered household. Gertrude she made her es- 
pecial charge, and if she wearied of her fretful 
whims, no one was ever the wiser for the 
knowledge. 

Helen, though so amiable, was, as amiable 
people are very apt to be, a little indolent, and 
the boys soon found who was most willing to 
help them with their studies ; besides, Helen 
was deep in the mysteries of trousseau, for she 
was to be married, before winter set in, to a 
prominent lawyer, whom she had met the win- 
ter before in a southern city. She was very 
gentle and kind to this stray little waif who 
had come among them, and so, indeed, were 
they all, trying to make her forget the hard- 
ships of her former life, in the peace and plenty 


devote all her time to the invalid; andin lonely | of this; and, surrounded by this atmosphere 
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of love and sympathy, Elma’s face soon re- 
flected the peace and light of her heart, until 
her saucy little cousin, Edmund, laughingly 
declared she would some day wake up and find 
herself a beauty. 

A November day, very unlike most Novem- 
ber days, was closing in with mist of golden 
light and rosy clouds. Helen and Elma sat 
alone in the library ; the former playing soft 
vesper hymns, and the latter on a low ottoman, 
her head bowed upon her hands, the fire-light 
shining of the soft brown braids of hair. A door 
opening near Elma caused her to look up, and, 
as she did so, a gentleman of elegant appearance 
entered, and not heeding her tiny figure sitting 
in the shadow, approached Helen, and, before 
she was aware, had imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow. A glad ery of surprise burst from her 
lips, and then, blushing, she pointed to Elma, 
and, with some confusion, introduced “ Mr. 
Jennings.”’ 

Elma would have withdrawn at once, but 
Helen gently detained her, saying, ‘‘I want 
you and Paul to get acquainted as soon as pos- 
sible, and this gloaming hour is just the best in 
the world for that purpose.”’ 

They seated themselves around the glowing 
grate, for the evening grew chill, and Mr. Jen- 
nings opened the conversation with unaffected 
ease. They had all conversed pleasantly fif- 
teen minutes or so, when, turning to Elma, he 
said: “I know what Helen thinks of twilight, 
Miss Reese, but I would like to know your 
sentiments very much.’”” After a moment’s 
pause, Elma said, softly, “‘I think it is the 
hour of prayer.’’ ‘TI had a little friend,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ who was something of an improvisatrice, 
and who sent me some very pretty verses em- 
bodying that idea. Agnes, you remember, 
Helen ?”’ 

Elma’s heart gave a bound, and she clutched 
spasmodically at the back of her chair. What 
would come next? It was Helen’s clear treble. 

‘Yes, I have the verses; and, Paul, by the 
way, you never told me where Agnes lived.” 

Hesitatingly, ‘‘I never told any one, she 
seemed so pure, so like some dear little sister 
whose honor I must guard; but it will not 
make any difference now, I suppose. It was 
in the little village of M , in Vermont.” 

at !’ echoed Helen, “why, Elma is 
from there!’’ Just then the footman entered 
with lights, and Helen’s attention, to Elma’s 
infinite relief, was diverted, but she felt that 
he was reading ail in her downcast eyes and 
crimsoned face ; making a desperate effort she 
raised her eyes full of passionate entreaty to 
his, so calm and reassuring; her secret was 
safe, but all the old love, all the passionate 
idolatry of those dreary, loveless years, threat- 
ened to spring up into an unextinguishable 
flame ; could she live in the same atmosphere 
and see that love which she had once dreamed 











might be hers, and so transform her barren 
life, given to another ? 

“God gives patience.’”” Elma did live, and 
yet lives. Between Paul and herself no ex- 
planation ever took place, nor was that old, 
memorable time ever referred to, save once, as 
with tearful eyes she turned away from placing 
fragrant jonquils in the icy hands of his dead 
child, he, standing by her side, said, tenderly, 
reverently, as one speaking to an angel: ‘‘ You 
are used to grief, Agnes?” 

An old maid? Yes, but whose holy, con- 
sistent life would put to the blush the calum- 
niators of her class. Frail Mrs. P. has been 
carried to the Father’s bosom. Gertrude fills 
her easy chair and works with her worsteds. 
The ‘‘ boys’’ live home, and Elma is the light 
of their eyes, the “‘ good angel” of their aged 
father. 

They have not been wanting, who thought 
her cheerful, self-sacrificing spirit and unob- 
trusive intelligence, meet ornament for any 
home, however elegant, but, beside the ferver 


| of her first, early love, all other sentiments 


seem to pale and fade, and so, with gentle dig- 
nity, she has passed into a class who, though 
no generations rise up to call them blessed, are 
not unknown. 
Thinkest thou that they remain unknown 
Whom thou knowest not? 
By angel trump their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot! 


/ a 


THE TWO MOURNERS. 
BY ROBERT ALLEN, 
Tue bird shall wail his murdered mate 
From off his willow tree— 
And ail in vain—but yet elate 
To-morrow will he be; 
In ruffied plumes and flaunting crest 
As gayly will he sing, 
As though the mother of the nest 
‘ That song of his could bring. 
While I, of my delight bereft, 
Shall spend the day in sighing; 
To me there’s less than nothing left, 
And all the world seems dying. 
I wonder how that bird can sing 
From out his willow tree, 
When she, my life ’s, not listening, 
Nor evermore can be! 


a 


A TRUE friend is distinguished in the crisis 
of hazard and necessity—when the gallantry of 
his aid may show the worth of his soul and the 
loyalty of his heart.—ZEnnius. 

By love’s delightful influence the attack of 
ill-humor is resisted, the violence of our pas- 
sions abated, the bitter cup of affliction sweet- 
ened, all the injuries of the world alleviated, 
and the sweetest flowers plentifully strewed 
along the most thorny paths of life.—Zimmer- 
mann, 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BABY’S BOOT (KNITTING). . | 


Materials.—Half an ounce of pink Berlin wool, 
half an ounce of white eider yarn. A pair of No. 15 
knitting needles, Terms used—K., knit; T., take | 
two together; P., purl, or seam; O., over, or thread 
forward; S., slip a stitch without knitting it, 








CAST on with pink 35 stitches. The first | 
stitch in each row throughout the work should 
always be slipped instead of knitted. 

lst row, knit; 2d, purl; 3d, knit; 4th, knit; 
5th, knit ; 6th, join on the white wooland knit; 
7th, purl ; 8th, knit; 9th, knit; 10th * k 3, p 3*, 
repeat ; 11th, * k 3, p 3*, repeat; work 5 more 
rows like the 11th row; 18th, s 1, * o, t*, r¢g- 
peat, 1 k at the end of the row; repeat the 18th 
row 10 times ; 29th, * p 3, k 3 * throughout the 
row, and 6 more rows like the 29th. 

36th row, s 1, * o, t, repeat; k 1 at the end of 
the row. Repeat this row 8 times, then 6 plain 
rows. Now make the divisions for the foot. 
K 35, take the remaining 19 stitches off on a 
piece of cotton, and tie together ; * turn, and p 
16, turn k 16*; Repeat these two short rows 
of 16 stitches until you have worked 25 rows of 
them, then cast them off. Join the color, and 
commence the Ist stitch of the 19 left on the 
needle during these 25 rows of 16 stitches. Knit 
the 19 with pink, then take up 13 stitches at the 
side of the 25 rows just worked, and cast on 13 
more. Now work side of foot and sole. 

1st row, 8 1, knit; 2d, s 1, knit; 3d, s 1, t (at 
toe, rest knit) ; 4th, s 1, knit; 5th, s 1, t at toe, 
knit; 6th, s 1, knit; 7th, s 1, t, rest knit; 8th 
81, knit; 9th, s 1, t, knit; 10th, s 1, knit; 11th, 





8 1, t, knit the rest until only 3 on the needle at 
the heel, then t, k 1; 12th, s 1, knit; 13th, like 
11th row ; 14th, like 12th row; 15th, s 1, t, knit 
until 5 only on needle, t, t, k 1; 16th, like 12th; 
17th, like 11th row. Knit 9 more rows, every 
alternate row like the 11th row, and cast off 
from heel to the toe. Do not cut off the thread, 
but take up 13 stitches on the intakes at the tee 
for a gusset. Knit back 11, t. 2d row of gus- 
set, t, knit. Knit these 2 rows until there are 
only 2 stitches on the needle, which knit to- 
gether and fasten off. Now join the color to 
the 13 stitches, cast on extra in the 1st row of 
the foot, take up the 13, and with the last take 
up the ist of 16 white (over the instep). *s 1, 
knit back. Knit 12, and with the last take up 
the next white; repeat from * until all the 
white stitches are worked up. Then take up 
13 at the side of the instep, and the 19 that are 
tied together. Knit back, repeat from the 1st 
row of the foot directions. When the foot is 
worked, add another gusset at the toe. The 
instep is very pretty if darned on the wrong 
side with pink, taking up every other stitch. 
To JOIN THE Sock.—Commence at the top 
of the leg, and sew neatly together ; then the 
foot. Lay the two shaped sides of the gusset 
together, and join ; then lay the two flat sides 
to the little plain piece over the toe, which 
forms a pretty square toe. The leg is orna- 
mented by a row of netting with white wool 


| round the top (see engraving), the mesh a 


quarter of an inch wide, and each stitch of 
knitting taken up. Upon this wide row net a 
row of color with one of the knitting needles 
as a mesh; then run ribbon or cord of wool 
through the sock round the ankle. 
ee 


LAMP MAT. 
Materials, —Colored and black cloth; purse silk, 
card-board, 
Turs pretty lamp mat is made of pietes of 





| cloth of different colors; these pieces are or- 


namented with point russe embroidery with 
colored silks, and sewn on to one another. The 
middle part of the mat, as well as the scallops 
round the edge, are made of black cloth, the 
latter are pinked out. The branches of the 
star joined on to the central part, is made of 
red cloth; the branches next to these are of 
white cloth. Cut first from a good pattern a 
round piece of white muslin, and draw the pat- 
tern on the same. Then cut the branches and 
scallops separately in paper ; paste these paper 
parts on the wrong side cloth parts of corre- 
sponding colors, and cut them out. Then paste 
the cloth parts from illustration on the piece of 
muslin for lining. The pieces of cloth are fast- 
ened with herring-bone stitch, the black pieces 
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with blue silk, the red pieces with yellow silk, 
and the white ones with brown silk. The rest 
of the embroidery is to be worked in the Turk- 
ish style ; the choice of colors being left to per- 
sonal taste. 


—_—_———so—___—— 


LEAD CUSHION IN THE SHAPE OF A 
MELON. 

OvuR pattern simulates a melon lying on a 
leaf; both are covered with green cashmere. 
First cut out a round piece of card-board (for 
the foundation shape of the melon) measuring 
six inches across, and fasten in the centre of 
this shape a long card-board tube, about three 
inches and three-quarters long ; this tube must 
show two-fifths of an inch on the wrong side. 
Then make several slits into the tube, fold back 
the parts thus formed, and paste them on the 
foundation, Then take a strip of calico six 
inches wide, the leugth of which must corres- 
pond to the size of the card-board foundation ; 
sew the sides together, gather it on one side in 
close folds, and sew it with a few stitches on to 
the top of the tube, and on the other side on to 
the edge of the card-board, leaving an opening. 
Fasten another plain round piece of calico on 
to the upper part of the shape, thus covering 
the plaits. Put ina piece of lead, and fill the 








shape with bran, close the opening, and cover | 


the top with wadding. 


Then cut a round piece | 
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of green cashmere, measuring twelve inches 
and four-fifths across; make an eyelet in the 





centre, and place it on the wadding, so that the 
opening fits on the tube, and cover the cushion, 
from illustration, with fine greeu silk cord, al- 
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ways drawing it through the tube. The cord 
must be drawn on very tight. The stem of the 
melon is imitated by several pieces of thick 
wire, which are wound together, drawn through 
the tube, and bent in several directions under- 
neath the card-board foundation. The stem, 
bent from illustration, is covered close with 
green silk cord. The melon ig then completed. 
At the outer edge, ornament it, from illustra- 
tion, with a row of rounded-off leaves, which 
are made of cashmere taken double with calico 
between, ornamented with point russe embroi- 
dery, and which are edged with buttonhole 
stitches of green silk worked over wire. The 
large leaf is made also of double cashmere, with 
card-board between ; the edge is worked round 
with buttonhole stitch with green silk; the 
veinings are worked in chain-stitch of the sate 
color. Round the edges of the leaf sew on a 
fine cord. The stem of the leaf is cut out of 
card-board ; cover it with silk, and sew it on 
the leaf, which is pasted underneath the melon. 





«thods 


FANCHON IN KNITTING. 


Materials.—One ounce of double Berlin wool, scar- 
let, 3 skeins of white wool. 





Tuts fanchon is knifed with white wool on 
wooden needles in diamond stitch. 1st row. 
Entirely knitted. 2d. Entirely purled. 34d. 
* Slip the first stitch, knit 2 together, repeat 
from *. 4th. * Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, repeat 
from *, 

Cut a good paper pattern for the fanchon, 
and follow it with the knitting. It is trimmed 
at the back with a knitted border, worked in 
the following manner: * Knit 3, slip 1, knit 2 
together, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2, repeat again 
from *, The fanchon is trimmed in front with 
a ruche made of a strip of straight notting in 


white wool, edged on either side with a row of 
red stitches. 





>>> 


HAT BRUSH MADE OF STRIPS OF 
CLOTH. 
Materials.—Strips of colored cloth, black cloth, 
red cashmere, some black American cloth, red and 
white braid, 
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THIS brush is made of strips of red and 
black cloth. The top is covered with black 
American cloth, lined with scarlet cashmere. 
Take a strip of cloth two yards and twenty- 
four inches long, and wind it round a thin 
piece of deal, about five or six inches long. It 
must be wound tight round the piece of deal, 
and fastened at each coil with long stitches. 
Then take the board out of the cloth coils, and 
fasten them together at the top, drawing the 
coils close together. Now paste a piece of 
card-board on the top of the brush, and cover 
it with black cloth. On this piece fasten the 
American cloth, cut out from illustration, and 
lined with red cashmere; it is worked all 
round with buttonhole stitch of white silk. 





| The brush is edged round with red and white 
cord, which forms a loop on one side, by means 
| of which the brush is hung on the wall. 





BRAID TRIMMING. 
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PATTERN FOR QUILT MADE OF BRUSH OF BLOTTING PAPER. 
PIQUE AND CROCHET. FOR POLISHING WINDOWS, MIRRORS, ETC. 
THE squares of pique are divided by the cro- Material.—OCoarse gray blotting paper. 











Tx1s brush is meant to polish window panes, 
etc. It consists of thin rolls of gray blotting 
paper, arranged as on illustration. Cut the 


f 





Fig. 2.—Detail of Quilt. 











paper into strips four inches wide, and roll up 
chet insertion, as shown in full working size. | each strip tightly. The rolls measure two-fifths 
The insertion has a colored ribbon run through | to three-fifths inches across on our pattern. 
it, The ends of each strip must be carefully 
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gummed. When 18 or 20 rolls have been pre- 
pared, tie them together tightly with a string, 
cut the ends even, and wind some ribbon round 
the roll. When the window panes have been 
cleaned, polish them with this dry brush ; after 
it has been used, the ends of the brush must 
always be cut off. 


—__—»—- ——————_——— 
FOOTSTOOL. 


APPLICATION WORK. 


Materials.—Red and white cloth, black satin rib- 
bon half an inch wide, gold, orange, and black silk; 
steel and black beads. 





THE round framework of this footstool is ten 
inches in diameter ; it is stuffed to the height of 
four inches, and then covered with canvas. At 








the top there is a nine-inch square of scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with a design in satin stitch, 
given full working size in engraving. The ears 
of corn and the leaves are worked in gold- 
colored mitorse silk ; a wreath of herring-bone 
stitches in black silk, with a black bead at the 
point of every stitch, is entwined among the 
bunch. The border, which consists of a double 
row of point russe, is worked in orange and 
gold-colored silks. Stitches of gold silk join 
the double row, which is separated with a line 
of black satin ribbon. There are orange picot 
stitches at the top of every point. The eight 
scallops of white cloth that surround the foot- 


stool must now be prepared. They are deco- 
rated with a row of steel beads, and balls of red 


wool are added above the scallops. 
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itself is of green satin. Make the four side- 
parts from illustration, by stitching together 
the pieces of cashmere with red silk. The em- 
broidery pattern upon them is worked with 
very bright colors. Fasten them on to the 
bottom part, which must be line‘l 
with card-board, and then sew in 
the green satin pouch. The four 
parts for this pouch are each five 
and three-quarter inches wide 
and eight and a half inches long, 
sewn together at the sides. Make 
a wide hem at the top of the 
pouch, and draw cards through. 
Lastly, sew on colored silk tas- 
sels in the middle of the bottom, 
and at the corners. 


TOBACCO POUCH. 


Materials.—Green satin; some pieces of cashmere, 
yellow, white, red, and blue; silk of different colors, 
also black and white; green silk cord; colored silk 
tassels, 








JEWEL STAND. 

Materials.—Some wire ; some loose 
lamp-wick; copal varnish; silver 
bronze. 

THIS jewel stand consists of 
imitation rock coral, on which 
rests a large shell, which is the 
cup for the jewels. The stand 
consists of pieces of wire, bent so 
as to imitate rock coral as seen 
in illustration, and fastened to- 

THIS tobacco pouch is worked in the Turkish | gether with strong cotton, The frame when 
style. The bottom, as well as the four triangu- | completed is covered with lamp-wick cotton, 
and varnished several times with co- 
pal varnish mixed with silver brunze. 
Lastly, the frame is covered with 
silver bronze while it is yet damp. 





GENTLEMAN’S OVER MITTEN 
WITH A THUMB. 

Two ounces dark claret 8-thread 
German wool, 4 pins, No. 13. Cast 
on 16 stitches on each of three needles. 
1st round. Knit 2, seam 2; knit 11 
more rounds the same as the first. 
13th. Knit 1, seam 1; repeat; knit 23 
more rounds in the same way. Next 
round increase for the thumb. Make 
1, knit 1, make 1, knit the remainder 
of the round in the same way as be- 
fore; knit the next round without 
increasing. Increase in every alter- 
nate round for the thumb, leaving 2 
more stitches between the increase 
stitches each time until you have 25 
stitches ; leave these and knit the re- 
mainder of stitches in the same ribs 
as before for 18 rounds, then knit 10 

rounds, knitting 2, and seaming 2 
lar pieces joined on to it, is made of different | stitches alternately ; take up the stitches for 
pieces of cashmere, ornamented with point | the thumb, and knit them in rounds till 14 are 
russe embroidery in colored silk. The pouch | done, then knit 6 rounds, knitting and seaming 
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2 stitches alternately. For a smaller mitten 
use 4-thread German wool and No. 15 pin. 





KNITTED BOLSTER CUSHION. 
Turis cover is made of black zephyr cro- 


2d. Draw the wool through one loop to begin 
with, and then through 2 at a time to the end. 

3d. With scarlet, take up the 2d long stitch 
in front, draw the wool through on to the 
needle ; repeat this in every stitch. 





4th. The same as 2d. 





cheted. The cushion is made five-eighths of a | 


yard long, and covered with scarlet silk. The 
ends are drawn in and finished by a tassel; a 
cord is fastened at the ends, which can be 
drawn over a chair if desired. 


-— es 


BUTTERFLY. 





MADE of embroidered velvet, and fastened 
in a velvet band to wear on the hair. 


i 


GENTLEMAN’S MUFFATEE IN WOOL. 
Materials.—One ounce each of dark violet and ce- 
rise 8-thread wool ; needle, No. 7. 
MAKE 2 chain of 20 stitches with the violet. 
1st row. Take up the 2d loop, draw the wool 


through on to the needle, repeat this in every 
loop. 





5th. With violet insert the needle in the hole 
below the chain beyond the 2d long stitch in 
front, draw the wool through on to the needle ; 
repeat this in every hole; at the end of the 
row take up the loop at the side of the work 
after the last hole. 

6th. The same as 2d. 

Repeat from 3d row till the muffatee is the 
size you wish it to be; it must end with scar- 
let, then sew it up. 


=~ 
>< 





KNOTTED FRINGE. 











\ 


For dresses, cloaks, sashes, etc., or for cown- 





terpanes, blinds, etc. Easy of execution. 
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Receipts, We. 


CLEANING AND PRESERVATION OF FURNITURE. 
Tue chemical and mechanical action of different 
substances on articles of furniture is very little un- 
derstood by persons in general, and consequently 
the most absurd directions are frequently issued for 
the preparation of cleaning materials, and also for 
preventing injury from certain agents. The sub- 
stances from which furniture is chiefly exposed to 
injury are water, oils, spirits of various kinds, such 
as brandy, eau de Cologne, benzine, etc., and acids, 

Acids act on marble. Marble is itself composed 
of carbonate of lime—that is, it is a compound of 
carbonic acid and lime, Now the carbonic acid has 
a comparatively weak affinity for lime, and most 
other acids will prevail over it and take its place 
when brought into contact with it; thus destroying 
the texture of the stone, liberating the carbonic 
acid, and leaving some salt of lime, in the form of a 
white powder, in its place. 

When marble has had its polished surface eroded 
by acids—and even lemon-juice or vinegar will do 
this readily—the only mode of reparation is to have 
the marble again polished by the use of polishing 
powders, such as emery. 

Neither spirits nor water produce any permanent 
effect on marble, but fixed oils and grease soak into 
its substance, and it is impossible to remove them, 
as any agent potent enough to act on the grease will 
also destroy the texture of the marbie. A portion 
of the grease may be extracted by covering with ful- 
ler’s earth or pipe-clay. But marble should be care- 
fully preserved from contact with grease or oil. 

Varnished or polished surfaces of wood, on the 
other hand, are not injured by moderately weak 
acids, but are readily attacked by spirits of all kinds, 
Varnishes are composed of different gums and resins, 
which are generally soluble in alcohol. Many of 
them are made by dissolving the materials in alco- 
hol, so as to liquefy them, and then when they are 
applied the spirit evaporates, leaving the gum or 
resin in a thin, even coating over the whole surface, 
Ifany alcoholic substance comes upon such a surface, 
whether it be volatile mineral spirita as used for 
lamps, brandy, or potable spirits of any kind, or 
even wine, which contains about twenty per cent of 
alcohol, the varnish is attacked, a portion of it dis- 
solved, and the brilliancy of the surface is destroyed. 
In such cases the only remedy is to repolish or re- 
varnish the surface. This is not a very difficult 
operation, and one quite within the compass of home 
work. We know many ladies who are adepts at 
French polishing, as the brilliancy of many of their 
smaller articles of furniture abundantly testifies. 

Oil does not readily attack varnished surfaces, but 
does much injury to wood or other porous sub- 
stances, which admit it into the pores, from which 
it cannot afterwards easily be expelled. 

Water, oreven dampness, affects those substances 
that have open pores exposed, in which case it enters 
and causes them to swell. Glue in joints, and mu- 
cilage or gum Arabic, used sometimes for attaching 
superficial ornaments to fancy work, are readily 
softened by water, causing the work to fall to pieces ; 
and great losses are constantly arising from persons 
putting picture-frames veneered, and even solid fur- 
niture, in damp places; not only does the wood warp 
from the damp, and the articles crack, but the glue 
in the joints gives way and the whole falls to pieces. 
In the case of veneered articles, the plates of the 
veneer scale off, and the furniture is hopelessly 
ruined. 








The practical lesson to be learned from this is, that 
housekeepers should take care in dealing with fur- 
niture to keep water away from everything soluble 
in water, and dampness from all furniture, books, 
pictures, clothing, etc.; oil from everything porous, 
spirits from varnished surfaces, acids from marble, 
and we may add dirt from everything. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. ’ 


Corn Porridge.—Take young corn, and cut the 
grains from the cob. Measure it, and to each heap- 
ing pint of corn allow not quite a quart of milk. 
Put the corn and milk into a pot, stir them well to- 
gether, and boil them till the corn is perfectly soft. 
Then add some bits of fresh butter dredged with 
flour, and let it boil five minutes longer. Stir in at 
the last some beaten yelk of egg, and in three min- 
utes remove it from the fire. Take up the porridge, 
and send it to table hot, and stir some fresh butter 
into it. You may add sugar and nutmeg. 

Stewed Beef.—A rump of ten pounds weight will 
require three hours’ stewing. At first, it may be 
slowly but partly boiled, after which it is to simmer 
very slowly indeed. Have a saucepan, not over 
large, for the meat, and, at the bottom, fix two 
skewers, to prevent the meat touching the pan, 
Pour over it one pint and a half of cold water at the 
sides, two or three onions—if not very large—partly 
in pieces, and on the top put as many carrots as you 
may wish, cut into good-sized dice. Before dishing 
the meat, you must thicken the gravy as usual with 
flour and a little burnt sugar, to make the gravy (of 
which there should be a good deal) brown. 


Saddle of Mutton, 2 la Portuguese.—To make this 
dish to look well, the saddle should be so carved as 
to have the sides left. Whencold, the fillet, or under- 
cut, and surplus meat is to be removed and cut 
small, and placed in a stewpan, with a little thick- 
ened gravy, mushroom catsup, pepper, and salt. It 
should not be allowed to boil, but when hot should 
be placed on the saddle in the space from which the 
meat has been cut, and sprinkled over with bread 
crums. It must be levelled to the sides, and placed 
in the oven. If the bread crums are not brown 
enough, a salamander must be made hot, and placed 
over it; it should be served very hot with currant 
jelly. 

To Pot Veal.—Cold fillet makes the finest potted 
veal, or it may be done as follows: Season a large 
slice of the fillet before it is dressed with some mace, 
pepper-corns, and two or three cloves; lay it close 
into a potting-pan that will just hold it, fill itup with 
water, and bake it three hours. Then pound it 
quite small in a mortar, and ralt to taste; put a lit- 
tle gravy that was baked to it in pounding, if to be 
eaten soon, otherwise only a little butterjust melted ; 
when done, cover it over with butter. ; 

Lobster Rissoles.—Extract the meat of a boiled lob- 
ster, mince it as fine as possible, mix with it the 
coral, pounded smooth, and some yelks of hard- 
boiled eggs, pounded also, Sesson it with cayenne 
pepper, powdered mace, anda very littlesalt. Make 
a batter of beaten egg, milk, and flour. To each egg 
allow two large tablespoonfuls of milk, and a large 
teaspoonful of flour. Beat the batter well, and then 
mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff 
enough to make into oval balls about the size of a 
large plum. Fry them in the best salad oil, and 
serve them either warm or cold. Similar rissoles 
may be made of raw oysters, minced fine, or of 
boiled clams. These should be fried in lard. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton.—The shoulder of mut- 
ton must not be too fat. Bone it, tie it up in a 
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cloth, and boil it for two hours and ahalf. Take it 
up, put a little cold butter over it, and strew it 
thickly with bread crums, parsley, thyme, pepper, 
and salt, all properly mixed, Let it be in the oven 
half an hour, so that it may be perfectly browned, 
Serve it with lumps of currant jelly on the top, and 
gravy or spinach round the dish, 

Pork Steak Broiled.—The tenderloin is the best for 
steak, but any lean white meat is good. Broilslowly, 
after splitting it so as to allow it to cook through 
without drying or burning. When ready to turn 
over, dip the cooked side in a nice gravy of butter. 
pepper, and salt, which should be prepared on a 
plate, and kept hot without boiling. It must be well 
done. It requires slow broiling. It will take at least 
twenty minutes to broil a pork steak. 

To Keep Horseradish.—To have horseradish in keep- 
ing, grate a sufficient quantity during the season, 
put it in bottles, fill up with strong vinegar, cork 
them tight, and set them in a cool place. 

Pickled Eggs.—Boil two or three dozen eggs for 
half an hour, then, after removing the shells, lay 
them carefully in large-mouthed jars, and pour over 
them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few 
cloves of garlic. When cold, they are bunged down 
close, and in a month are fit for use. Where eggs 
are plentiful, the above pickle is by no means ex- 
pensive, and, as an accompaniment to cold meat, it 
cannot be outrivalled for piquancy and gout, 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Bread and Biscuits.—The following directions for 
making the above articles of food are copied from 
the transactions of a late agricultural society fair :— 

Brown Bread.—One quart of rye meal, two quarts 
of Indian meal, and two tablespoonfuls of molasses ; 
mix thoroughly with sweet milk, let it stand one 
hour, and then bake in a slow oven, 

Wheaten Bread.—One spoonful of hop yeast, two 
potatoes boiled, and one pint of water; make a 
sponge, and when light, or sufficiently raised, mix 
hard and let rise, and when it is light again, mould 
it over, and bake while light. 

Another way: Grate half a dozen potatoes, and 
add one quart of water; put in one cup of hop yeast 
at night, and in the morning, when light, add three 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and flour to form a dough. 
Let it rise; when light, put it in tins; let it rise 
again, and bake for half an hour. 

Biscuits.—Take some of the bread dough in the 
morning, as much as would make a loaf of bread, 
and add one cup of butter; mix well, let it rise, 
and then make into biscuit. Let it rise again, and 
then bake. 

Tea Rusks.—Half a pint of new milk, and one cup 
of hop yeast; add flour to make a batter, and set the 
sponge at night. In the morning, add half a pint of 
milk, one cup of sugar, one of butter, one egg, one 
nutmeg, and flour to make it sufficiently stiff. Let 
it rise, then roll it, and cut it out; let it rise again, 
and then bake, 

Molasses Cup Cake.—Two cups of molasses, two 
eups of butter, three eggs, one-third of a cup of cold 
water, and one tablespoonful of soda; then bake, 


Sparkling Snow Balis.—Peel six large baking ap- 
ples, take out the cores with an apple scoop, fill up 
the holes with orange, quince, or lemon marmalade. 
Have ready a light paste, made by taking nine 
ounces of flour and four and a half ounces of butter, 
rubbing the butter into the fiour; then take a very 
little water to moisten the paste; roll it out twice, 
then divide it into six parts; roll each out and en- 
velop the apple in each piece, rolling each round in 








well-floured hands to keep each in good shape. 
Bake them in a slow oven till cooked. Then take 
the whites of three eggs and beat into a stiff froth, 
and with a paste-brush brush the beaten whites over 
them, then sift over a quantity of fine and sifted 
powdered sugar, and press it down over each ball. 
Each must be done on a separate plate, or on a dish 
that will hold two well separated. With a teaspoon 
press the sugar well into the egg-wash, then wash 
the brush from the egg, dip it in clean hot water, 
splash the water over till the sugar is dissolved, 
place the balls in a somewhat cold oven for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and let them be served cold. 

Chocolate Creams.—Take fresh milk enough to fill 
twelve glasses, and boil with it two ounces of grated 
chocolate and six ounces of white sugar; then beat 
the yelks of six eggs, to which add slowly the choco- 
late milk, turning slowly one way. Flavor with 
vanille boiled in milk. When quite mixed, fill your 
cups and place in water and boil foran hour. Serve 
when cold. 

Boiled Indian Pudding.—Take sweet milk of suffi- 
cient quantity for the pudding desired; salt to the 
taste, and stir in Indian meal till a little milk will 
rise on the top by standing. If too thick it will be 
hard, Pill a pudding crock and tie a cloth tightly 
overit. Put into boiling water sufficient to keep it 
covered, and boil steadily three hours. Fruit may 
be added, if desired. Serve with sweetened cream. 
This is an old-fashioned Connecticut pudding, and 
it dispenses with saleratus. It is excellent. 


Johnny Cakes.—Scald a quart of Indian meal with 
water enough to make a very thick batter; add two 
or three teaspoonfuls of salt, and mouldit into small 
cakes with the hands. The hands must be well 
floured, or the batter will stick. Fry them in nearly 
sufficient fat to cover them; when brown on the 
under side, turn them; cook them about twenty 


minutes; when done, split and butter them, 4 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Suet Dumplings.—To one quart of flour add half a 
pound of beef suet broken in small pieces, one cup- 
ful of peach marmalade, a little salt, one teaspoonful 
of soda; knead it with buttermilk, and make the 
dough out in dumplings larger than biscuit, and boil 
them till done. Serve up while hot with a rich sauce, 

Sauce for a Fudding.—Dissolve two cups of sugar 
in a cup of butter, and add a glass of wine; beat 
them well together, and flavor with nutmeg or mace 
to suit the taste. 

Rice Pudding.—To one cup of boiled rice add half 
a cup of butter, five eggs, sugar to taste, and cream 
enough to make it liquid; flavor with essence of 
lemon, and bake in rich paste in deep pudding dishes, 

Butter Making.—Strain away the milk in flat, stone 
jars nicely cleaned and scalded. Skim the cream off 
when it rises. In the summer season the cream 
should not be kept longer than twenty-four hours 
before itis churned, After churning take the butter 
up in a wooden bow! without any water at all, and 
let it set by over night, and in the morning, while 
cool and pleasant, beat it well and season with salt 
to taste. After a day or two it should be beaten 
over again to get all the milk out of it (for this is the 
true secret of keeping butter well). Season it with 
a little more salt, and pack. 

Corn Meal Muffins.—To one quart of corn meal add 
half a cup of melted lard, two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
soda, and salt to taste; beat it to a stiff batter with 
buttermilk, and bake in muffin rings by a brisk 
fire. 

Light Bread Pudding.—One cup of sugar and four 
eggs beaten well together, two rolls crummed up fine 
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in new sweet milk; mix these with the sugar and ] 
eggs and add one cup of melted butter. Bake ina 
pudding dish and serve up hot. The rolls should be 
crummed in the milk some two or three hours before 
making and baking the pudding. 

Whortleberry Pudding.— Beat to a cream a half 
pound of good butter with the same quantity of 
sugar, add five well-beaten eggs, and three-quarters 
of a pound of flour: beat well together, and stir in 
thoroughly one quart of firm, clean berries. Bake. 

For Sauce.—Butter and sugar creamed and flavored 
with wine. This receipt is well worth trying. 

Mrs. E. D. B. 

Veal Pot Pie.—Cut up some veal (the best part of 
the neck is preferable), wash and season it with pep- 
per and salt, line the sides of the pot with paste, put 
in the veal with some pieces of paste rolled out and 
cut in squares, cut up some pieces of butter rolled in 
flour, and add to it, pour in as much water as will 
cover it, and lay a sheet of paste on the top, leaving 
an opening in the centre, put the lid on the pot, and 
put it overa moderate fire, let it cook slowly till the 
meat is done. Place the soft crust on a dish, then 
put the meat over it, and on the top lay the hard 
crust, with the brown side up. Serve the gravy in 
a bowl. To have the crust of a pot pie brown, set 
the pot on a few coals before the fire, and turn it 
frequently. Mrs, T. 

Sunburn.—One of the best cures for sunburn is to 
wash the neck, face, and arms with buttermilk, hav- 
ing previously performed the customary ablutions. 
This is best done at night. 8. 

Lemon Pies.—The juice and grated rind of three 
lemons, three cups of sugar, six eggs, whites and 
yelks beaten separately, whites to be added last; 
about two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch or arrow- 
root mixed smooth and boiled a few moments in 
about one pint and a half of water; add a small 
piece of butter while hct; bake with bottom crust, 
This receipt makes three pies. M, 





HINTS ON WASHING. 

THe evening prev:ous to washing, all the clothes 
should be gathered up and assorted ; woollens, co- 
lored clothes, unbleached cottons, and linens and 
fine clothes, into their separate bundles. Except 
woollens and colored clothes, and all other kinds 
should be put to soak over night, the very dirty 
parts having soap rubbed on them. If you use a 
washing fluid, which we recommend you not to do, 
it is usually mixed in the soaking water; if you use 
no wash mixture, the next morning wring out the 
clothes, and proceed to wash them carefully through 
two warm lathers; then boil them in clean lather 
briskly, but not longer than a half hour. Wash 
them out of boil, rinse through two waters. The 
last rinsing-water should have a delicate tinge of 
blue, likewise a small quantity of starch for all cot- 
tons or linens ; reserve those you wish stiffer for the 
last, and mix more starch in the water. Shirt fronts 
and collars, skirts—in short, anything you wish very 
stiff—should be dipped in starch while dry. Swiss 
and other thin muslins and laces are dipped in starch 
while dry, and then clapped with the hands in the 
right condition to iron, Calicoes, brilliants, and 
lawns of white grounds, are washed like any othér 
white material, omitting boiling, until the yellow 
tinge they acquire makes it absolutely necessary. 
Unbleached cottons and linens follow the white 
clothes through the same waters, but must in no 
case be boiled or washed with them, as they continu- 
ally discharge a portion of their color, and so discolor 
the white clothes, In directing the preparations for 





washing fluids, we give the process employed with 


them, but colored clothes, in our experience, can be 
washed in none of them without injury to the color. 
Calicoes, colored lawns, and colored cottons and 
linens generally, are washed through two suds and 
two rinsing-waters ; starch being used in the last, as 
all clothes look better and keep clean longer if alittle 
stiffened. Many calicoes will spot if soap is rubbed 
on them; they should be washed in a lather, simply. 
A spoonful of ox-gall to a gallon of water will set 
the colors of most goods soaked in it previous to 
washing. Vinegar in the rinsing-water, for pink or 
green calicoes, will brighten them. Pearlash an- 
swers the same end for purples and blue. Colored 
and white flannels must be washed separately ; and 
by no means wash after cotton or linen, as the lint 
from these goods adheres to the flannel. There 
should be a little blue in the rinsing-water for white 
flannel. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Imitate Ground and Figured Glass.—Cover the 
panes of glass with diaphanie varnish, cut some 
figured net to the size of the window panes, cover it 
on one side with the varnish. In a few minutes 
after, place the net upon the glass, the varnished 
side of the net next the glass. When it has dried 
again, varnish it over, and it will bear washing as 
well as ground glass. In putting on the net, care 
must be taken to keep it quite smooth. The centre 
of large panes, frosted in this manner, with a colored 
diaphanie border, is very pretty. 

To Make Boots Waterproof.—Yellow beeswax, 
Burgundy pitch, and turpentine, of each two ounces, 
boiled linseed oil, one pint. Apply to the boot with 
the hands before the fire till well! saturated. 

A Strengthening Drink.—Beat the yelk of a fresh 
egg with a little sugar, add a very little brandy, beat 
the white into a strong froth, and stir into the yelk, 
fill it up with milk, and grate in a little nutmeg. 

Cleaning Lacquered Ornaments.—A small lump of 
whiting, half a wine glass of spirits of wine, one 
tablespoonful of turpentine, and a small piece of soft 
soap; mix all together to the consistency of thick 
cream, lay on with a brush, and, when quite dry, 
wash it off with warm water and soap. 

Soup for an Invalid.—Cut in small pieces one pound 
of beef, mutton, or part of both; boil it gently in two 
quarts of water, take off the scum, and when re- 
duced to a pint strain it. Season with a little salt, 
and take a teacupful at a time. 

Sore Throat.—Soak a small piece of bread, about 
the size of a hazel-nut, and then take a pinch of 
cayenne pepper; mix and roll up in the form of a 
pill, which the patient must swallow, when in about 
three hours he will be relieved from all pain. In a 
severe case a second dose may be requisite, which 
has never been known to fail. 

Baking Powder—One ounce of carbonate of soda, 
one ounce of salt, three-quarters of an ounce of tar- 
taric acid; dry on separate plates before the fire, 
mix in a mortar, and keep in a closely-corked bottle. 
Use one teaspoonful to one pound of flour. 

Essence of Celery.—This is prepared by soaking for 
a fortnight a half ounce of the seed of celery in a 
quarter of a pint of brandy. A few drops will flavor 
a pint of soup or broth, equal to a head of celery. 

To Clean White Ostrich Feathers —Four ounees of 
white soap, cut small, dissolved in four pints of 
water, rather hot, in a large basin; make the solu- 
tion into a lather. Introduce the feathers, and rub 
well with the hands for five or six minutes. After 
this soaping, wash in clean water, as hot as the 
hands can bear. Shake until dry. 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Marriage, if rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A Paradise below.—CorTron, 


To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife 

Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.—BuRNs. 


We have lately touched upon great themes in this 
familiar meeting with our friends at the Editors’ 
Table. We feel sure our readers were interested in 
the “ National Independence,” and in the “ Pacific 
Railway.” But American greatness does not de- 
pend on holidays or highways. The great forces of 
Nature-—light, heat, electricity, and gravitatioa, 
work silently in their courses. The best things 
of Nature—water, air, sunshine, shadow and the 
changes of the Seasons, are enjoyments open to all 
mankind. So are the instinctive affection that we 
bear to our kindred, our home, and our country, the 
natural impulses of reason towards the examina- 
tion of nature, towards the knowledge of life and of 
God. We may abandon therefore, for a time, our 
great national undertakings and events, secure that 
the root and origin of all of them is to be found in 
those quiet home affections that bind individuals 
into families, and make of families a nation. 

Home happiness is the crowning bliss of human- 
ity; and the woman, whose lot lies within the house- 
hold walls, and whose duties centre there, has it 
mainly in her keeping. If she fails in her part, no- 
thing can fill the grievous void: but the husband 
and father of the family must divide the responsi- 
bility. He, too, owes a duty to the household. 
These opposite sides of the question are well pre- 
sented in two letters that we have received. The 
first is from an unmarried lady: we will give a por- 
tion describing 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF MAN, 
“The world was made for Cesar.” 


“This protest of Cato is sighed over and over 
again, as the world rolls on, by the victims of high- 
handed Mg yar Man goes forth to ‘the camp, 
the court, the senate, and the mart.’ ‘AM these are 
his resources, woman has but to nurse the children, 
stitch their clothes, and offer faint battle to the 
stubborn cook. Feebler in frame, she is expected to 
be stronger in spirit. Her little whims and caprices 
are to be quenched and set aside; she is to study 
how to evade or comply with the whims and caprices 
of Cesar. Sick and sorry, tired and nervous, that 
hy sy which Oesar desires to find on her lips must 

e there, 


*The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,’ 





are to be borne by woman cheerfully, we were going 
to say manfully, only nothing of the kind is ever 
asked of man. We can’t help thinking that the best 
kind of marriages are those, where the man has 
magnanimity as well as the woman; where his no- 
ble soul wants no pretences, nor vain illusions; 
where he can bear gentle dissent, as well as his wife 
can; where he feels that her counsel is as valuable 
as her smiles ; where he can sympathize in her joys 
and sorrows, and do as much in the great domestic 
duty of bearing and forbearing as she can. Perhaps 
more; with a less delicate nervous organization he 
can cheer her through trials that she feela more than 
he does. A generous mind is tenderly forbearing; 
love is redoubled when the feeling of injustice to 
atened for predominates,” 


VuL., Lxxix —18 


Our second favor comes from the heart of a happy 
wife; a poetess by the gift of nature, her songs flow 
as spontaneously as her thoughts, expressing “ the 
tender and the good” in life with inimitable grace. 


LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


My pear Mrs. Hate: It is so easy to be happy 
that it is a matter of surprise that so many of our 
race are miserable. Life is like a musical instru- 
ment, from which well-tutored fingers can bring 
forth sweetest harmony; and the teachers from 
whom we can all learn how to make that Divine 
melody are a gentle nature and a loving heart. 

“Our Father has ordained that we should remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy ; and marriage is 
the heart’s Sabbath, the sweet time of rest, when 
the fluttering from flower to flower is over, and the 
hive of home is reached, If there is discord in the 
home, it will be a hive without honey; the married 
pair will not have kept their Sabbath holy. 

“IT know there is no rest, excepting that of heaven, 
like the sweet repose of two who trust and rest in 
one another. But no two have ever yet perfectly 
agreed without a mutuai —- on the part of 
both. And as the fingers of woman are more deli- 
cately formed than the strong hands of man, me- 
thinks the All-wise One means that she shall do the 
nicest and most delicate work. If a knot gets into 
the happiness of the home, the husband may grow 
ae ge pe and try to break the thread; but the 
wife, if she is wise, will, woman-like, undo the knat, 
willing herself to make all the concessions rather 
than have her married life a tangled skein. 

“Men love to be coaxed and humored; to know 
one thoroughly is to understand all. They are not, 
like woman, an enigma; she who runs may read, if 
with the intuition God has given her she will de- 
cipher the handwriting on the wall. 

*“ The little poem I send you is one that the wives 
who have seen it and the husbands who know them- 
selves wish me to publish. May this little modest 
offspring of my brain make its début before the public 
under your auspices.” 


CROWNED. 


\ 

Iam sitting, thinking of my pleasant lot— 
Of my many blessings, that I merit not; 

And my cup of gladness, filled up from above, 
Has been handed to me by a husband’s love. 


Oh that love so precious, how it gilds my life, 

How it makes me thankful for the name of wife ! 
And I pity maidens, who are growing old, 

Whom no Shepherd seeks for, and who need a fold. 


I am sitting, thinking, in an easy chair, 

And the one who shields me for my sake doth bear 
Storms and winter weather, that my life may be 
By his toil kept tranquil as a summer sea. 


Now I hear his footstep, to his arms I fly, 
But he looks as leaden as the wintry sky. 
I will ask no questions, for my sunny smile 
Will meit what is frozen if I wait awhile. 


Now the dark cloud thickens, and he says: “ My 


ear 
That you ‘ve touched my papers, I do greatly fear. 
One I need is missing, ’twas not lost by me, 

Some place where you put it, it must surely be.” 


I put on a guilty, such a guilty look, 

As though I had taken what I never took. 
And I search my bureaus, and my room is tost, 
For the missing paper that he thinks I lost. 


I have seen it never; but if I should frown 
When he thus accuses, I would earn no crown, 
All the crowned have carried crosses up the hill, 
Some are very weary, and are uncrowned still. 


O my unjust Adam! surely J believe 
That you feel less gloomy while you blame your Eve. 
Bear outside your burdens, in the world be strong, 





But to me transfer them when you leave the throng. 
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Now he finds the paper where he put it last, 
And the storm is over, and his wrath is past : 
And he whispers, “ Dearest, is it not a shame, 
That I you so often for my own faults blame 


And I answer “No, love; blame me when you will, 
If while you are chiding you will love me still. 

You are my life’s shelter, —— a broken pane, 

Or a leak may let in now and then some rain.” 


To his heart he clasps me with a love Divine, 
And a queen might ae such a crown a3 mine. 
Crowned with his affection who has made this life 
Like an angel’s heaven to a mortal wife. 

Mary CRAM. 





A NOVEL IN OUTLINES. 
My DEAR FRIEND— 

You remember the warm day, last May, when you 
and [I sat on the bench at Central Park, and at the 
right of a specially brilliant cortege. Isaid: ‘‘ There 
goes a novel in two volumes.” Iam now intending 
to describe to you the author of that novel, but, of 
course, it must be only the outlines, 

Do you remember a jolly looking woman in much 
velvet and fine linen who spoke to me yesterday at 
Stewart’s, and your saying, “What a shoddy?’ 
Well, she is Mrs, B———, and she is shoddy, in the 
sense of being a peer of the new creation, and having 
no ancestral claims togentility. Sheisan old school- 
mate of mine in the wilds of upper New Hampshire, 
and, at the town school, there is practical equality. 
Besides, as you are aware, I am somewhat shoddy 
myself, and hadabeginning. I think one must have 
a practical realization of the different phases of 
sdécial life in America, to obtain a good general view 
ofademocracy. You have not had much opportunity 
of that sort. Yon ean count ancestry with the best 
in this country, and have always lived “in the pur- 
ple.” To see city life as it really is would have the 
zest of a new opera to you; and, forgive me, if I say 
that to take on yourself the duties belonging to a 
wealthy and independent woman, and a professed 
disciple of Christ, would be fresh and healthful life 
to your soul. 

Now, let me tell you about Mrs. B. You might 
see by her face that she is naturally cordial and 
sympathetic. She married early & man who kept a 
provision store in the upper part of Broadway, and 
I went to see her on one of my visits to New York. 
So, I know just how a house smells and looks with 
fruit and vegetables on the first story, and almost 
no furniture on the second. As if that were not bad 
enough, she lost husband, children, and provision 
store in the course of a few years, and, at the age of 
thirty, was struggling to pay her bills, and keep up 
a boarding-house in Bleecker Street. One night she 
went out to watch with a sick woman, a foreigner 
and stranger. The woman died in the night, and 
the city buried her, and was ready to take the two 
children to the poor house. 

Mrs. B. offered to take the little girl, if anybody 
would take the boy, anda Mr, Van Wirt at first said 
he would adopt him, but afterwards said his wife 
wasn’t willing. So, Mrs. B. took both, with a firm 
belief in the old proverb, that where there was 
enough for two, there was for three, and so on. I 
don’t think it ever occurred to her that she was 
doing anything out of the common way, in thus 
adding to her already difficult and hard life new 
duties and cares. She had, as she expressed it, an 
ache in her heart, and longed to fill the place with 
fresh affections. She did not fully adopt these chil- 
dren for two years, and not until after she had 
learned to love them dearly. 

Then, they became legally her own, and took her 
name. She gave these children every educational 
advantage, at the cost of considerable labor and pri- 





vation to herself, and the daughter was well fitted 
at a Normal School for a teacher. Mr. Van Wirt 
sent her a hundred dollars for the boy, and he went 
to Harvard Oollege, where he easily got a scholar- 
ship, which paid his way. Then he studied law, 
and afterwards went abroad as tutor to a wealthy 
Bostonian for two years. 

Meanwhile the war came on, and Mrs. B.’s brother 
visited New York. Being of the natural turn of 
mind that eventually makes into a millionnaire, the 
brother so made and occupied opportunities as to 
find himself, like many Northern men, a far richer 
man than he had ever dreamed of being. A heavy 
contract with the government for hay and provisions 
found Mrs, B.’s brother ready to purchase a Fifth 
Avenue white marble mansion, and to fill it with 
everything costly and abundant, Then he was shot 
by some accident, and all the house and belongings 
came to his only sister. The good of the story is 
that the two children, having been brought up well 
and simply, enter on their brilliant career of fash- 
ionable life with full minds and kind hearts, and en- 
joy their abundance like good Christians, dispensing 
in every direction their active kindness, 

The handsome carriage and horses we saw in Cen- 
tral Park belong to Mrs. B., and she ought to be 
named Mrs, Boffin, so kind hearted and jolly she is. 
But don’t think she spends her time driving about 
by herself. Not she. In that carriage she takes 
numerous invalids and poor people who have no 
other chance the year through to drive. And she 
never goes alone, but always remembers Mrs. This 
or old Mr, Titat, who have some money, but by no 
means enough to pay five dollars a time for a drive 
in the park. She is in a state of perpetual enjoy- 
ment from her power of doing kindnesses of this 
sort, kindnesses which do not oppress, but only 
soothe and gratify. 

Ellen B. was married last week to an excellent 
and distinguished man, and promises to fill her po- 
sition well. The brother, too, is a credit and orna- 
ment to society. You might have seen him, if you 
had happened to look yesterday, riding by Stewart’s 
on a bay mare, and looking very handsome, I am 
told Mr. Evarts thinks and speaks highly of him as 
a lawyer. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that these are excep- 
tional cases. That, if you were to adopt children, 
they might wound your heart, and disappoint your 
expectations. That is true, and might be so of your 
own children. If, then, you don’t wish to run the 
risk of adopting children, what say you to founding 
a small school or class of destitute little ones, who 
shall be cared for and taught in all useful branches, 
and taught how to amuse themselves innocently? 
For this purpose, you might employ some good girl 
who is dying of needlework, and ought to have an 
active life. Let her have the immediate care and 
labor, and you the supervision and management. I 
only suggest this, But there are a thousand pleasant 
avenues for your benevolent activity, and I am cer- 
tain, if you were to enter intelligently and heartily 
any one of them, life would have a new charm to 
you. RRRE 


EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 

Messrs. HARPER & BrotrHerRs have published 
within the last few months a volume which will at 
once amuse and interest the reader. The author, Mr. 
Flagg, himself a vineyard-planter and wine-maker in 
the Catawba country, passed the last three years 
among the grape-growing countries of Europe— 
France, Italy, and Germany; and in this book. he 
condenses the observations and conclusions of hts 
visit. Mr, Flagg writes with a thorough knowledge 
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of his subject ; without prepossessions or prejudices, 
so far as we can judge; and certainly in a light and 
lively style, which admirably suits his pleasant 
topic. Rather as a specimen of his agreeable man- 
ner, than as bearing directly upon the subject, we 
make this extract concerning the oxen of Nor- 
mandy -— 


“Soon we began to pass wagons loaded with fruit 
on its way to the vats, each drawn by two oxen of 
a most noble breed. ‘Their color was a tawny drab, 
and their horns white. They seemed thoroughly 
trained, and moved along in a dignified manner, as 
if they drew their load of their own free will, and 
not from fear of the slight rod armed with only half 
an inch of darning-needie, carried rather as a guide 
than as a goad, by a man who walked beside them, 
without blasphemy or loud words of any kind, It 
means something that the French use the word ‘ con- 
ductor’ where we say ‘ driver.’ 

“ Every ox wore a net over his face—quite a neat 
thing, teo—and a cloth that covered the back and 
hung down to the knees, which were for protection 
against insects. This highly esteemed race is the 
result of kind and judicious treatment as much as 
of the rich pastures of the Gironde. 

“In Ohio I could never get an ox driver to under- 
take any heavy work without a fresh sea-grass snap- 

ver at the end of his short-handled rattle-snake- 

[ooking whip, nor unless his own lungs were in 
good order for swearing. In one year I received the 
resignations of two good drivers, tendered solely 
because their lungs had given out. Both were good 
men, and really meant nothing but business when 
they swore and scourged. What kind of beast such 
evil influences and rude discipline will produce the 
future will reveal.” 


Almost every page of the book invites quotation, 
The account of the grape gathering, the preasing, 
and the bottling are all graphic and interesting. 
Mr. Flagg is not only a good writer, but a man of 
knowledge and ability. Professional vine growers 
will find the mysteries of the art amply treated; and 
the discussion upoao the future drink of the Ameri- 
can people we recommend to every one who has been 
reading Mr. Parton. 


MODERN POETS—TENNYSON. 


In the April number of London Quarterly Re- 
view there is a criticism a the latest English 
poets that has attracted much attention and com- 
ment. The five writers whose names head the article 
are Tennyson, the Brownings, Arnold, and Clough. 
Ofeach there is given acalm, concise review, pointing 
out his merits and his faults, and estimating his rank 
in the hierarchy of poets. The writer fully appreci- 
ates the qualitics that have gained Tennyson popu- 
larity; and appreciates also the short-comings that 
his indiscriminate admirers ignore. We have rarely 
read a criticism that struck us as more delicate than 
this :— 

“That which in him is, above all, the attractive 

ower, the spell by which he makes men listen to 

im, is the depth and fervor of his personal affec- 
tion. * * * * There is not a page of Mr. Tenny- 
son that touches us, which is not felt to owe its 
charm to the love which he bears towards the spevial 
persons whom he has known. And in this love are 
Ft purity and great simplicity. How simple Mr. 

‘ennyson’s nature really is (in spite of the elabora- 
tion he has bestowed on his style) has not always 
been noticed. His simplicity is like that of a wo- 
man; unaffected, devoid of worldly wisdom, and 
little tinctured by any practical sagacity, devoid, too 
(with very rare exceptions), of genuine wildness of 
passion. And as his simplicity is that of a woman, 
so also is his constancy. He has no fickle disposi- 
tion, nor one apt to take offence. In either of these 
respects, compare his lyrics to those of Horace, or 
Burns, or Byron, or Heine. These poets had the 
vices and =~ bat of men—passion, inconstancy, 
knowledge of the world, wit, many-sidedness, a con- 
siderable zest in the pursuit of pleasure. Of these 
six qualities, the last five hardly belong to Mr. Ten- 
nyson in any degree whatever; while of passion he 





has far less than of tenderness, the feminine coun- 
terpart of passion.” 

We have not space to quote more fully from the 
article; but we doubt not that our readers will go 
to the Quarterly. Delieate and discriminating criti- 
cism of poetry is too rare to be neglected in these 
days of purblind praise or blame, 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

THe Doctress IN AMERICA.—There are, probably, 
from four to five hundred graduates of Medical Col- 
leges for women in the United States. If all these 
ladies would assume their woman's title of Doctress 
of Medicine, they would soon make it distinguished. 
The name is important, A female physician is not a 
pleasant title, nov is it definite. It may mean a man. 
Doctress, the feminine of Doctor, is the proper and 
graceful address of an educated lady who has quali- 
fied herself to sustain the important office of a phy- 
sician for her own sex. Elizabeth Blackwell (see 
Literary Notices, page 270) takes the foremost rank 
in this profession. Why should this eminent wo- 
man be concealed under the man’s title? Doctress 
Blackwell is for her the style of honor which no 
masculine term can confer. 

Tue Doctress tn Rvussita.—It is reported that the 
Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St. Petersburg re- 
cently conferred the degree of M. D. upon Madame 
Kaschewarow, the first woman candidate for this 
honor who had presented herself before them. When 
her name was mentioned by the Dean it was received 
with an immense storm of applause, which lasted for 
several minutes. 


THACKERAY’S Novets.—Since the death of the 
Great Novelist many editions of his works have 
been offered to the public, at prices to suit people of 
means; but an issue at once cheap and well printed 
has, so far as we know, never yet appeared. We 
welcome therefore, an announcement of Messrs, 
Harpers’ forthcoming paper-bound edition, the firs+ 
three volumes of which, “‘ Vanity Fair,” “The New- 
comes,” and “ The Virginians,” now lie before us. 
Here, in each thick volume, well and clearly printed 
in the type of Harper’s Magazine, is contained a 
complete work, with the author’s own illustrations, 
which add so much to the letter-press. For all who 
love the nameof Thackeray, yet feel themselves too 
poor to buy the more expensive editions of his writ- 
ings, we cannot conceive a more tempting purchase. 

New Curo:103.—We have just received from Prang 
& Company their last twochromos. “ Wild Fruit” 
is a companion to the “ Barefoot Boy.” It repre- 
sents a child standing under a cherry-tree, with a 
bunch of the fruit in her hand. ‘“ Harvest” is a 
beautiful New Hampshire scene, after Stone. To 
the left of the foreground are the stacks all cut and 
piled; to the right two farm-cottages, overshadowed 
by superb maples whose autumnal hues of red and 
yellow make the picture bright with color. In the 
background are mountains shading into the dis- 
tance. We have rarely, if ever, seen a more beau- 
tiful small chromo. The new invention has put 
faithful copies of beautiful pictures within the reach 
of a slender purse. 

Tue INFLUENCES OF FLowers.—A popular writer 
thus describes their power over men; women love 
flowers naturally, as they do all beautiful things :— 

“No man can cultivate too earnestly a hearty love 
for fowers. We may not measure the value of them 
as we measure merchandise, for the influence flowing 
from them is ethereal and intangible; yet not more 
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necessary is pure air to a healthy growth and broad 
development of body, than is a loving communion 
with these ‘sweetest thoughts of God,’ needful for 
all true upbuilding and expansion of the min‘. The 
notion that it is a weak and feminine thing—a thing 
for women and children—to interest one’s self in 
flowers, is utterly false. One of the most human- 
izing, and therefore nobdlest things in the world. is a 
devout study of these beautiful works of God.” 


PoPvULAR punishments were formerly odd inflic- 
tions. As late as 1637 a woman was compelled by 
the magistrates of Sandwich to bear through the 
town the mortar (a wooden bucket) hanging on the 
end of an old broom borne on her shoulder, one going 
before her tingling a small bell, “for abusing Mrs. 
Mayoress, and for saying she did not care for her the 
value of a raspberry tart.” 


ConDITION OF WoMEN 1n CuBA.—Women’s rela- 
tions in Cuba are very peculiar; they are absolute 
siaves to custom. They must never walk alone— 
not even attend church without a duenna—and by 
no means receive male visitors alone. And then, 
too, poor things! they are rarely or never educated ; 
and I think, during my whole stay on the island, I 
never saw a creole woman reading a book; yet 
what with their fine eyes, graceful persons, small 
hands and feet, and a certain facility of small talk, 
they manage to interest and captivate the suscepti- 
ble stranger. 

Their whole life is passed in listless idleness, va- 
ried occasionally by a ball, a stroll of an evening at 
the “‘ Retretta,”’ or, if able, an airing in the volante 
on the Paseo, They begin their day by going to 
early a mass, after which they pass the time 
lolling in rocking-chairs and fanning themselves, re- 
lieving the monotony, perhaps, by a “ siesta,” suck- 
ing an orange, or sipping a “ refresco ;’’ when, the 
afternoon having arrived, they are taken possession 
of by their maids, their magnificent heads of hair 
elaborately “,coiffured,” and donning their robes, 
they are ready to ride upon the Paseo, do a little 
shopping, or, when darkness arrives, receive their 
* caballeros” in the presence of the family, or possi- 
bly, if it is “‘ Retretta” night, go up to the Plaza to 
hear the music and saunter round, 

Cleanliness, according to our ideas, is not with 
them a virtue; they seldom or never bathe, having 
a perfect horror of cold water, and an abhorrence of 
the constant bathing and scrubbing processes to 
which our women submit, their ablutions being con- 
fined to moistening their faces with the corner of a 
towel soaked in rum, after which is applied the uni- 
versally used cosmetic, a powdered chalk made from 
egg shells. 

Tae Wonpers or CaLirornta.—The opening of 
the Pacific Railroad has made the trip to California 
an easy and pleasant excursion for the autumnal 
months, and the flowers of that wonderful State are 
among its great attractions, as a late traveller has 
shown. Mr. Shepperd’s book is worth studying on 
the subject :— 


“TIT have now explored California for nearly two 
years. I can truly say it is a land of wonders. There 
are flowers every month in the year, and winter 
now bears the bloom of spring. I have found water- 
falls three and four times as high as Niagara, patu- 
ral bridges of white marble, far surpassing in beauty 
that of Rockbridge in Virginia—some thousands of 
gold-bearing veins, inexMaustible quantities of iron 
and chrome ores, lead and quicksilver, most beauti- 
ful porcelain clay, and, in short, everything that can 
bless an industrious and enterprising people. In one 
valley I found more than forty springs of a tempera- 
ture over one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. In an- 
other valley, sixteen geysers, like the famous one in 
Iceland. In this famous abode of Vulcan, the rocks 
are so hot that you cannot stand upon them, even 
with thick boots on. The silicious rocks are bleached 
in “yo | whiteness, and brecciated and conglome- 
rate rocks are now actually forming, The roar of 

eysers may be heard at times a mile or more, and the 
—s is one of intense interest as you approach 
em. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS next month. 
Mrs. E. C, W.’s article has not been received, 





Mrs. M. L. Baker has her establishment for hair- 
dressing at 909 Chestnut Street. She will answer 
the inquiries of Mrs. B. L. 

All orders for articles of dress must be sent to the 
“Fashion Editress.” 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
THE USE OF TEA. 
BY DR. CHAS. P, UHLE. 

In all ages of the world there have been in use 
some correcting substances to render harmless dele- 
terious waters. 

When the children of Israel murmured at the bit- 
terness cf the river that was before them, the Lord 
remembered them in kindness, and pointed out to 
Moses the corrective substances which made Marah 
to become sweet and healthful. And, so, knowing 
the wants of man, he has caused to grow the tea, 
end the coffee, and other plants to supply their 
wants. The China teas, coffee, sage tea, and many 


others, are really excellent when taken into a bitter 
and turbid stomach. There can be no doubt but 





' that they correct the deranged secretions. Sage tea 


is excellent for this purpose, as also to prevent 
worms in children, and promote health generally. I 
would urge its use in preference to the bad, black, 
adulterated teas purchased at our stores. 

It is amusing to think of the various articles 
which dealers in tea make use of to increase their 
stock. In the year 1850, there was no less than 
eight factories in London where tea leaves already 
used, purchased from servants and waiters, were 
faced with black lead, colored with indigo or Prus- 
sian Blue, to produce green or black tea at will, and 
then made fragrant with native spices. Nothing is 
more common than mixing with the tea leaves the 
leaf of the horse-chestnut, willow, beech, plumb, 
and ash tree, yet people purchase the odd compounds, 
and consume them with evident relish. 

We often find the men, though, perhaps, quite as 
fond of tea as the ladieg, footing up long columns of 
figures to show the nde spent for tea. But, if we 
can spend a thousand dollars for cigars and tobacco, 
why not a hundred as well for the better and more 
useful articles of tea and coffee. Experience teaches 
us that the stomach requires some gentle bitter to 
keep the bile in a healthy condition. For this tea is 
good, and, as long experience has shown that it is 
harmless, unless taken powerfully strong (which 
should not be), I should recommend its moderate use, 
unless it is found it does not agree with the system. 
But always get a good article. Do not drink the de- 
coctions of willow leaves and other vile mixtures, 
and imagine you are quaffing the virtuous and good 
“old Hyson.” 

In drinking tea, as well as coffee or any other 
beverage, moderation should be consulted, and, in 
some instances, it will be found with these drinks, as 
with everything else, that every one’s system can- 
not receive them without injury. Therefore, every 
person should understand the effects upon his or her 
system, and, if they are found deleterious, should 
dispense with their use. No rule can be laid down 
in this matter, since we all know that what is ex- 
cellent and beneficial for one person, and good as a 
general thing, will be found in some few cases to be 
pernicious and unhealthful in the extreme. 

As a general rule, dyspeptic persons are unable to 
indulge much in the beverage, in consequence of its 
stimulating properties. Green tea is decidedly more 
injurious in this respect than any other variety. 
People who suffer from nervous difficulties should 
be careful, and use either black tea, or have the 
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green, if wedded to it, well diluted with pure milk. 
This addition seems to counteract the effect of the 
tea, and restore the nerves and the mind to a health 
ful and pleasant condition. 








Miterary Dotices. — 


From Turver Bros. & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARRIED. A Domestic Novel. By Mrs. ©. J. 
Newby, author of “Kate Kennedy,” etc. The 
Messrs. Turner have, thus far, been very fortunate 
in their selection of novels for republication. “ Mar- 
ried” is a quiet, attractive story of English life, sen- 
timental rather than sensational, and deserves to 
become widely popular. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

THE HORSE IN THE STABLE AND THE 
FIELD; his Management in Health and Disease. By 
J. H. Walsh, F. R. C.S. (“Stonehenge”), author of 
“ British Rural Sports,” ete. With Copious Notes 
and Additions. By Robert McClure, M. D., V.S8. 
And an Essay on the American Trotting Horse, and 
Suggestions on the Breeding and Training of Trot- 
ters. By Ellwood Harvey, M.D. Illustrated with 
over eighty engravings. The possession and careful 
study of this book by every owner of a horse, would 
not only insure more careful treatment of the quad- 
ruped in question, but would often result in the 
saving of many dollars, in teaching the owner how 
properly to take care of his horse under all circum- 
stances of sickness and health. It is an exceedingly 
valuable work. 





From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia -— 

SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, 
GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experi- 
ences of an American Journalist in Europe. By Ed- 
ward Gould Buffum, author of “Six Months ia the 
Gold Mines,” etc. Books of travel are so numerous 
nowadays that, to gain the attention of the public, 
they should, instead of be mere descriptions of 
people and scenery, as too many of them are, pos- 
sess something of special interest. We find this 
in the volume before us. Each chapter is devoted 
to some specialty which is usually passed over with 
the merest mention by travellers in general. Thus 
we have a lengthy chapter on the gambling estab- 
lishments at Hamburg and Baden-Baden; another 
devoted to a full and accurate description of the 
Mt. Cenis tunnel. And so on to the end of the book, 
until, when one has finished it, he feels that he has 
really added to his stock of knowledge concerning 
Europe and Europeans. 

MY DAUGHTER ELINQR. A Novel. We find 
here a novel of American life, written with an ex- 
cellence and an energy, and displaying a far deeper 
insight into human character than we expect to find 
when we take up a book of its class, bearing the 
copyright mark. Its author, whoever he may be, is 
evidently no amateur in literary matters. His book 
is vigorous and pithy, and displays a keen knowledge 
of the world. His story is well told, and deserves 
appreciation from the American people. 

FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country. By Robert B. 
Roosevelt, author of “Game Fish of North Ame- 
rica,” ete. “Five Acres too Much” is amusingly 
extravagant in style, and a not indifferent burlesque 
on the volumes which have so lately become popa- 
lar, and in which amateurs perform such wonders 
in farming matters. But the length of the book is 





somewhat against it, as the reader becomes wearied 
with such a lengthy extravaganza; and it might not 
inappropriately be termed “ Fifteen Chapters too 
Much.” 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anthony 
Trollope. Part Il. We have at last received the 
conclusion of this novel. It is long drawn out, and, 
in some parts, somewhat wearisome. But it is a 
masterly story nevertheless, and covertly conveys 
certain lessons to husbands and wives which we hope 
all who need them may profit by. In this volume 
the affairs of Hugh Stanbury and Norah, of Mr. Glas- 
cock and his American bride, and bright little Miss 
Dorothy and Brooke, her lover, become of more inte- 
rest to the reader than those of the actual hero and 
heroine. Even Mr. Gibsou and the two rival French 
sisters are not without their attractions. Mr. Trol- 
lope has made one signal failure in his book—and 
that is in the delineation of an American woman. 
Miss Caroline Spalding is a charming girl, and Trol- 
lope actually admits that a cultivated American 
lady does not fall far behind her English sisters ; 
but Wallachia Petrie—“ the American Browning”— 
is a gross misconception of the really self-sufficient, 
vulgar, “strong minded” woman he would represent, 
that cannot even be styled a caricature, as the cha- 
racter has no counterpart or similitude anywhere, 
except upon the stage in plays written by English 
men. 

THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the author of “ Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” etc. With illustrations by C.G. Bush. The 
charming author of “ Aunt Margaret's Troubles,” 
who retains so impenetrable an incognito, has, we 
think, given the world her best book in the volume 
before us—“‘ The Sacristan’s Household.” Its scene 
is laid in one of the most insignificant of the Ger- 
man States; and the pictures of life within this 
this little world—reproducing in miniature the am- 
bitions of larger worlds surrounding it—are delight- 
fully drawn, and with an undoubted fidelity of touch. 
The illustrations are fine, and a credit to both de- 
signer and engraver. 

STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley, au- 
thor of “ Hetty,” etc. A lively, vigorous story, such 
as Kingsley always writes, full of animation and 
adventure, with now and then some of the peculiari- 
ties of the author cropping out. The description of 
the Sepoy rebellion is masterly, and the whole vol- 
ume such an one as Kingsley, and Kingsley alone, 
could write. 

THE NEWOCOMES. Memoirs of a Most Respecta- 
ble Family. Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations 
by the author. We are glad to see that the Harper 
Brothers continue the publication of a cheap edition 
of. Thackeray’s novels. In these days of cheap read- 
ing, no one has any excuse for not accumulating a 
library of the best authors. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for 
Academies and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, 
LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in Yale College. The author says of his 
work: “*Grest care has been taken to render every 
statement clear and precise ;” and we find the vol- 
ume in every particular qualified for a reliable and 
invaluable text-book for schools. 

From Lryrotpt & Ho.t, New York, through 
CraxtTon, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. A Novel. By 
Friedrich Spielhagen. From the German by Prof. 
Schele de Vere. Spielhagen is one of the most able 
of German romancers, Gifted with a lively imagi- 
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nation, and a tender sensibility, and at the same 


| with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, de- 


time endowed with a rare sense of humor, his books | 


offer a variety in their style which is not among the 
least of their charms. A better idea of the book be- 
fore us cannot, perhaps, be obtained, than from the 
author’s own language, given through one of his 
characters, in which he characterizes problematic 
natures as “beings for the most part liberally en- 
dowed by nature with good qualities; whose feel- 
ings and endeavors in general are directed to what 
is good, yet who all, without exception, come to a 
sad end, because they understand, either never or 
too late, that the most enthusiastic efforts and the 
loftiest aims not only remain uncrowned by success, 
but at length destroy the struggler himself if he 
overlooks the conditions of our earthly existence. 
Such people are not satisfied with anything—with 
themselves least of all. Possessed of endless sus- 
ceptibilities, they seize everything with avidity, 
cast it, however, away as soon as its limited nature 
becomes clear to them. The world does not satisfy 
them, and they do not satisfy the world. The world 
lets those who despise it fall, despair, die of hunger, 
as may be; and it is right it should be so, for natu- 
rally those only can be rewarded who, sacrificing 
their egotistical desires, strive to serve the world 
earnestly and diligently.” There are certain por- 
tions of the book which are not, probably, of a cha- 
racter which will meet the perfect approval of the 
American reader. The book is evidently to be fol- 
lowed by a sequel, in which it is possible the gloom 
which hangs over the present volume will be some- 
what dispelled. 

THE HABERMEISTER. A Tale of the Bavarian 
Mountains. Translated from theGerman by Herman 
Schmidt. Sehmidt, in criticizing his own works, 
has said, that “in them the actual has answered the 
same purpose as history in historical novels, and 
has given the design and outline to the conception ; 
so that scarcely anything remained but to draw the 
picture clearly, give it color, and thus represent a 
bit of true life.” “ All his novels,” says his trans- 
lator, “ have been drawn from the ancient or modern 
history of Bavaria, and have been characterized as 
real cabinet pieces by the leading critics of Germany, 
on account of the delicacy of their delineation.” 
The story of “‘ The Habermeister” is a charming one, 
and presents an animated picture of German life. 

STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley, au- 
thor of “Ravenshoe,” etc. We see that Messrs. 
Leypoldt & Hoit and the Harper Bros, have run 
counter to each other in the reprinting of this novel. 
It is unfortunate; but we hope the book will prove 
so successful that each firm will be amply repaid the 
expenses of its publication. 

From D. Arpieton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. By Gus- 
tav Freytag. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. An ex- 
cellent German story, which loses nothing of its 
original merits in its translation into English. It 
is more than ordinarily free from the heaviness that 
is apt to encumber German romances; the charac- 
ters are strongly marked; and the style presents 
much originality. 

THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysterious Story. By 
Heinrich Zochokke. Translated from the German 
by Geo. CO. MeWhorter, M.A. The translator tells 
us that the tale now offered to the public is one of 
Zochokke’s most popular stories. “Its originality, 
singularity, and pleasing account of German man- 
ners and customs, render it attractive to readers 
of all ages.” 

JEREMIAH, AND HIS LAMENTATIONS; 


| Cowles, D. D. 








signed for both pastors and people. By Rev. Henry 
This volume is an exhaustive and 
satisfactory commentary on one of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, by an author whose previous able works on 
the Old Testament have given him the confidence of 


| the religious public. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. By 
Thomas M. Clark, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Rhode Island. The author of this excellent 
little work takes for the subject of each chapter 
some important and fundamental doctrine in reli- 
gion, and, putting it in the form of a question, seeks 
to answer it fully and satisfactorily in all its points. 
Thus, the first chapter is headed, “ Is there a God?” 
the twelfth, “‘How has God revealed His word to 
man?’ 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Parts. Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, Appieton’s Journal, bound in monthly 
parts, makes an exceedingly convenient and valu- 
able book. This journal is among the best of the 
publications which have so recently been estab- 
lished ; and, aiming, as it does, at the general en- 
lightenment of the people, should receive extended 
patronage. 

From M. W. Dopp, N. Y., through CLaxtTon, 
Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. Lec- 
tures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical, and Elucida- 
tory, of every order of Eloquence, from the great 
Preachers of all Ages. By Edwin Paxton Hood, 
Minister of Queen Square Chapel, Brighton, author 
of “ Dark Sayings on a Harp,” ete. A most attract- 
ive book for Sabbath reading. Beginning with the 
vocation of the preacher in general, the author 
turns back to the preachers of the Jewish Church, 
and from them to the preachers and teachers in the 
early medieval and post-mediwval churches, and 
thence down to those of the present day. The chap- 
ter on “ Wit, humor, and coarseness in the pulpit” 
is exceedingly amusing. : 

UNCLE JOHN’S FLOWER-GATHERERS. 4A 
Companion for the Woe and Fields. With illustra- 
tions. By Jane Gay Fuller. This charming little 
volume is just what is needed to incite, not only in 
children, but in older folks also, a love for the wild 
flowers of the woods and fields, and to impart a 
knowledge in the subject of botany, about which all 
but a few are so deplorably ignorant. We doubt if 
one person in ten can tell the correct names—not the 
Latin botanical names merely, but the common 
American ones—of one-half the wild flowers which 
he has been familiar with from childhood. This 
book will supply this and still further information, 
which it does not offer in the form of a dry botani- 
cal treatise, but weaves into a very pretty story. 

PHILIP BRANTLEY’S LIFE WORK, and How 
He Found It. By M. E. M. An interesting and pro- 
fitable story for boys who are just verging toward 
manhood, 

From Tue American News Oo., N. Y.:— 

PAPERS FROM OVER THE WATER; a Series 
of Letters from Europe. By Sinclair Tonsey, A 
gossipy book of foreign travel by a traveller who 
lays no claims to literary excellence, but who seems 
to have the faculty of seeing everything there is to 
be seen, and the equaby happy faculty of telling 
about it in a plain yet attractive manner. 

From ©. A. ALvorp, New York :— 

VASSAR COLLEGE ANDITS FOUNDER. By 
Benson J. Lossing. The volume before us is a fit- 
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ting tribute to the noble and princely munificence of 
the founder of Vassar College. The book, a large 
octavo, makes a beautiful appearance in green and 
gold. A fine steel engraving of Mr. Vassar fronts 
the title-page, and interspersed through the book 
are more than eighty exquisite wood-cuts, illustrat- 
ive of scenes in Mr. Vassar’s early life, his residence 
at Springside, and views surrounding the college 
which bears his name, and of the interior and exte- 
rior of the college building itself. The book is a 
brief biography of Mr. Vassar, followed by a com- 
plete history of the college from the time when the 
idea of it first originated with its founder up to its 
present completeness. 

From A. D. F. Ranpotrex & Co., New York :— 

STORIES IN VERSE. By Henry Abbey. The 
poems of this volume are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of a man of extended reading and thorough 
culture, as, in their construction, they display care- 
ful finish and a high degree of poetic excellence, 
But the life and soul of poetry seem in a measure 
wanting. There is little real sentiment in them, 
He has written what he has thought, rather than 
what he has felt. Thus, while the book will be ad- 
mired by the student, it will, we fear, fail of appre- 
ciation by those who seek in poetry some expression 
of feeling—some genuine outburst of passion. 


From Roserts Brotruers, Boston, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

WANDERING RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOME. 
WHAT BUSY LIFE. An Autobiography. By John 
Neal. John Neal, of Portiand, a man well remem- 
bered as, in days past, a prominent contributor to 
American literature, has, at a good old age, con- 
ceived the happy idea of giving to the world the 
recollections of his life. An American who has 
passed his threescore and fifteenth year, must needs 
have recollections of people and events of exceeding 
interest to the present generation. Then, too, his 
own life—that of a genuine Yankee, who has been 
in turn painter, peddler, poet, novelist, lawyer, and 
many other things ‘‘too numerous to mention’’—is 
full of incidents and experiences that contribute to 
make a very readable book. 

From James CAMPBELL, Boston, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, and Her Dis- 
eases from Infancy to Old Age, their Causes, Symptoms, 
and Appropriate Treatment, with Hygienic Rules for 
their Prevention, and for the Preservation of Female 
Health. In three books—complete in one volume. 
By ©. Morrill, M.D. Though this is not a volume 
for general reading, every woman would do well to 
possess a copy of it. 

REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: April, 
1869. The Quarterly is noticeable chiefly for a weil 
written criticism upon modern English poetry, from 
which we have made some extracts in our Table, 
and to which we hope to recur, in treating of the 
other poets who sit with Tennyson in the high 
places of poetical fame. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. Catalogue, ete. 1869. 
We see with great pleasure the progress of this ex- 
cellent institution. It offers to women who desire 
to study medicine a three years’ course of thorough 
theoretical instruction, with the practical advan- 
tages of clinics and hospital practice. The class for 


1869 numbers seventeen, besides those who attended 
separate courses of lectures. The expenses of the 
pupils are kept down to the lowest possible limit, 
and especial efforts made on behalf of those whose 
means are small. Miss Blackwell is a Professor in 
the institution. Sixteen years ago we spoke of the 
heroic efforts of this lady, then the only woman 
physician in the land, to gain a recognition for her 
sex in the profession of medicine. No more com- 
plete testimony to her success could be given than 
that of the pamphlet before us. The lecturers with 
whom she is associated are the most respectable 
doctors in New York. 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LADIES’ 
AND PASTORS’ CHRISTIAN UNION. Next 
month we shall notice this Report more particularly. 
Here we need only say that societies have been 
formed in connection with 140 Methodist churches, 
and the work of the ladies in that great denomins- 
tion is wisely directed in unison with their pastor# 
upon the vice and ignorance of the country. Those 
who wish particulars must write for a copy of the 
Report to the office, 1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Miss Annie Wittenmyer is the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

Our September plate is an inside view of the cot- 
tage home; the good wife preparing for the return 
of the family to their noonday meal. 

“The Dead Bird” is another of our series of tinted 
illustrations. 

“A Social Gathering” is another pretty illustra- 
tion. : 

The fshion-p.ate contains six figures, and the 
extension sheet thirty-seven of as late designs as can 
be produced in a ladies’ magazine. 

We give in addition to all this a plate of children’s 
fashions. 


ALL of our exchanges agree in one point, and that 
is, of all the magazines published, there is not one 
that has been able to compete with the Lapy’s Book 
for 1869. 


Pustic LepGerR Excursion.—George W. Childs, 
Esq., the enterprising proprietor of the Ledger estab- 
lishment, addregsed a letter to each of his employés, 
inviting them and their immediate households to be 
his guests at Atlantic City, July 5th. The invita- 
tion was cheerfully accepted. There are now em. 
ployed in the Public Ledger establishment as editors, 
reporters, printers, pressmen, accountants, carriers, 
paper-mill hands, and in the country districts where 
the paper circulates, as agents, about 400 persons, 
so that they, with their families, amounted to over 
1500 persons, requiring twenty cars to convey them 
to the sea-shore. Each person was provided with 
three tickets—a car ticket, a dinner ticket, and a 
bath ticket. After spending the day in the usual 
pleasures of the sea-shore the happy party returned 
home, much gratified with the manner in which Mr. 
Childs had contributed to their enjoyment. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 


Tue Newport News puts its announcements of 





births under the head of “‘ New Music,” 
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NEW SHEET MUSIC. 


S@ags and Ballads, published by J. Starr Holloway. 
Jennie Came to Meet Me, beautiful new song; and 
Mary, My Beautiful Angel, both by Mrs. Hackelton. 
Why I Love Thee, by E. Mack. Still True to Thee, 
pretty song by Pohlman. Among the Roses. Beau- 
tiful Vailey. Leaves that are Fairest, very pretty 
song by Stewart. Price of each 30 cents. 

Easy Pieces.—Up in a Balloon Quickstep, very 
popular, and just the piece for beginners, as are also 
the following: Mabel Waltzes, new edition, Mer- 
riest Girl that’s Out Polka, Not for Joe Galop. 
Capt. Jinks’ Quickstep. Somebody’s Son Waltz. 
Each 20 cents, or the 6 for $1. 

Advanced Pieces.—Cher Enfant, Egghard, 30. Say 
to Him (Dites Lui) from the Grand Duchesse, 35, 
Entrainante, Valse de Concert, Ascher, 60. Stars 
of the Summer Night, Rhollo, beautiful song with- 
out words, 30. La Fleur du Soir, Polka Mazourka, 
Talexy, 40. Dolce far Niente, 40. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September.—Con- 
tents. Sunset on the Mountains Hoary, beautiful 
song; Golden Wedding March, easy and pretty; Il 
Primo Incontro (The First Meeting) pretty set of 
waltzes arranged as a parior piece by Caramano, 
The best collection of sheet music published. Send 
40 cents for a copy or $1 and 3 stamps for the 
last three numbers, Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

AN ANECDOTE oF THE GREAT Sancy Diamond.— 
Monsieur le Comte Demidoff and his wife were visit- 
ing Lyons with the amiable writer, Jules Janin. 
The day was hot, and the comtesse threw off her 
shawl, and, taking out the pin, in which was mount- 
ed the celebrated diamond, asked Jules Janin to put 
the jewel in his pocket. They passed the day look- 
ing at the sights of the town, and in the evening 
went to the theatre. Apropos, mon ami, said the 
count between the acts, did you give the pin to the 
comtesse? 

Poor Jules Janin bounded on his seat, plunged 
his hands convulsively into his waistcoat pockets, 
and then, without uttering a word, rushed from the 
box. During his headlong course back to the hotel 
all the incidents of the evening, all the horrors of 
his situation, pressed on his brain like a nightmare. 
He remembered that after their walk he had changed 
his dress; that he had left the door of his room open, 
because the garcon was coming to arrange it; that 
the waistcoat containing the diamond had been 
thrown upon achair; that the blanchisseuse was due 
that day; and that the waistcoat was to be washed. 
A complication of horrors! His fears were ground- 
less; he found his door open; he had procured no 
light in his haste, but rushed into the darkness to- 
wards the fatal chair, when he perceived that the 
room was full of bright rays, and, flashing and glit- 
tering on the floor, lay the Sancy. 

The garcon had arran the room, the blanchisseuse 
had come, the waistcoat had been taken to be washed ; 
but the diamond had slipped out and was saved, and 
so was Jules Janin, But he still remembers with 
horror the episode of the Sancy diamond. 

I HAVE a WHEELER & WILSON machine (No. 289), 
bought of Mr. Gardner in 1853, he having used it a 
year. I have used it constantly in shirt manufac- 
turing, as well as family sewing, sixteen years. My 
wife ran it four years, and earned between $700 and 
$800, besides doing her housework. I have never 
expended fifty cents on it for repairs, It is, to-day, 
in the best of order, stitching fine linen bosoms 
nicely. I started manufacturing shirts with this 
machine, and now have over one hundred of them 
inuse, I have paid at least $3000 for the stitching 
done by this old machine, and it will do'as much 
now as any machine I haye, W. F. Taywor. 

Berlin, N. Y, 


Tue smaller the calibre of the mind, the greater 
the bore of a perpetually open mouth, 





Lost Time.—Let any man pass an evening in va- 
cant idleness, or even reading some silly tale, and 
compare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep 
or gets up next morning with its state some other 
day, when he has spent a few hours in going through 
the proofs, by facts and reasoning, of some of the 
great doctrines in natural science, learning truths 
wholly new to bim, and satisfying himself by careful 
examination, of the grounds on which known truths 
rest, so as to be not only acquainted with the doc- 
trines of themselves, but able to show why he be- 
lieves them and to prove before otherr that they are 
true; he will find as great a difference as can exist 
in the same being—the difference between looking 
back upon time unprofitaly wasted, and time spent 
in self-improvement; he will feel himself, in one 
case, listless and dissatisfied—in the other, comfort- 
able and happy ; in the one case, if he did not appear 
to himself humble, at least will not have earned any 
claim to his own respect ; in the other case, he will 
enjoy a proud consciousness of having, by his own 
exertions, become a wiser, and therefore a more ex- 
alted nature, 


We commend the following from the Bulletin of 
this city, to the attention of all :— 


“ We refer to these disputes among the clergy be- 
cause they are the source of great scandal to the 
Christian church and to the cause of religion; and 
because we regret to see ministers of the Gospel of 
Peace engaging in petty contentions over fanciful 
grievances, while there is a world lying in wicked- 
ness, needing just about all the force that can be ex- 
erted by religious men to effect its evangelization. 
Of course priests and bishops, being human, are 

ersons of like Fann ene with laymen, and have all 
he frailties and imperfections of our common hu- 
manity. But they have placed themselves in the 
van as leaders and exemplars of the race because 
they claim to have experienced regeneration and to 
have especial fitness for position as teachers. We 
have a right, therefore, to expect that they will set 
a good example to their fellow men, and prove in 
their conduct the excellence and power of the law 
of love. These internal dissensions bring discredit 
upon them, and rob their ministry of its efficiency. 
If they, with all other good Christians, could unite 
upon the common basis of opposition to Satan, and 
wage combined warfare upon him, we should have 
the millennium ina week. At presenta great many 
vigorous blows which should fall upon the Father 
of Evil are visited upon his adversaries, and he thus 
makes allies of his opponents.” 

ScRIPpTURAL ELECTIONEERING “ Squiss,.’’—The 
theological tendencies of the Scotch have been curi- 
ously displayed in the West Aberdeenshire election. 
A sharp exchange of Scriptural “ squibs” has signal- 
ized the candidature oi Mr. McCombie, of Tillyfour, 
the famous cattle-breeder. His opponents, in dis- 

aragement of the bucolic mind, placarded the fol- 
owing passage from the Apocrypha: “ How can he 

et wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth 
n the goad that driveth oxen, and is occupied in 
their labors, and whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth 
his mind to make furrows: and is diligent to give 
the kine fodder. He shall not be sought for in pub- 
lie council, nor sit high in the congregation ; he shall 
not sit on the judge’s seat, nor understand the sen- 
tence of judgment; he cannot declare justice and 
judgment, and shall not be found where parables are 
spoken.”—Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25-33. But Mr. 
eCombie’s friends were not to be outdone ; they 
quickly got out a handbill, containing a couple of 
texts, which, in contemptuous allusion to the infe- 
rior Scriptural authority cited by the other side, 
were headed, “‘ Not from the Apocrypha.” “ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his Sesiaeen? be shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” 
—Prov. xxii. 29. “ Blessed shall be the fruit of thy 
cattle. The Lord shall cause thine enemies that 
rise up (oe thee to be smitten before thy face ; 
they shall come out against thee one way, and shall 
flee before thee seven ways.”—Deut. xxvii. 7. 





A New York paper says of a famous singer, that 
“she sings a few airs, and puts on a great many.” 
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THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Tue great feature of the celebration of Independ- 
ence — in Philadelphia was the unveiling of the 
statue of Washington in front of Independence Hall. 
The event had been looked forward to with great 
interest for weeks, and it was therefore not very 
surprising that an immense crowd was drawn to the 
spot. At an early hour Chestnut Street, from Fifth 
to Sixth, was one dense mass of humanity. All the 
houses opposite were filled with people, who took 
advantage of balconies, windows, and even house 
tops, in order to secure a view of the ceremonies. 
The scene from the windows of the office of the 
Lapy’s Book was grand, indeed ! 

Although the number of school children was not 
so large as was anticipated, it should not be forgot- 
ten that in the immense concourse of people gath- 
ered to witness the ceremonies, there were thousands 
who, as children, contributed towards the Monu- 
ment Fund. Men and women of to-day were chil- 
dren eleven years ago, when the project was first 
started, and from them was obtained most of the 
money which enabled the association to complete 
the work for which it was organized. It was the 
union of two generations, both aise to do honor 
to the day and the memory of Washington. This 
fact gave = significance to the ceremonies, and 
explained the deep interest manifested by the multi- 
tude. The children of the public schools were ad- 
mitted through the Square, and were stationed at 
one side of the statue, while Captain Brodie’s com- 
pany of Cadets marched to the ground, and were 
ormed around the statue as a guard of honor. 
Back of the statue platforms had been erected for 
the accommodation of the Committee of Councils, 
the orator 6f the day, and also for the soldiers of the 
war of 1812, who received a special invitation to be 
— Che statue was draped with the American 

ag, to which the ropes were so attached that at a 
given signal the two girls from the schools coul: 
draw the bunting from the marble, and expose the 
statue toview. A band of music was in attendance 
= before the ceremonies began, gave the national 

rs. 


THE CEREMONIES. 


beer g | after 9 o’clock Mr. Wm. B. Hanna, chair- 
man of the Committee of Councils, called the as- 
semblage to order, and briefly stated the object of 
the gathering, and then sketched the historical 
events associated with the framing and promulga- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, He closed 
by introducing Hon, Henry D. Moore as President, 
who presented Rev. Albert Barnes, D. D., who de- 
livered an impressive prayer. 


UNVEILING THE STATUE. 

At the close of the prayer, “Old Hundred” was 
sung, and, before the verse was concluded, nearly 
everybody in the immense crowd had joined in the 
strain, producing a fine effect. Music by the band 
followed, after which Mr Moore announced that the 
children would sing one of the national anthems, 
and that during the singing the statue would be un- 
veiled. The children then sang “ Hail Columbia.” 
When about the middle of the second verse, the sig- 
nal was given, and the flag covering the statue was 
raised, presenting the monument to the full view of 
the people. The scene that followed has never be- 
fore been witnessed in this city. As though from 
one throat, a simultaneous shout went up from the 
immense concourse, and cheer after cheer greeted 
the unveiled figure. Cannon, ® charge of the Key- 
stone Battery, in the Square, roared a salute, the 
drums rolled, and for about tive minutes the excite- 
ment was of the most intense character. Even the 
children partook of the spirit of the scene, and 
joined in cheering, to the exclusion of the singing 
which had been marked in the programme. By a 
peculiar arrangement of the flag which covered the 
statue, when it was raised and had cleared the figure, 
the folds opened and scattered broadcast hundreds 
of miniature flags, which were eagerly sought as 
mementoes of the occasion. 

After the statue was unveiled, Hon. Henry D. 
Moore came forward and delivered a brief and ap- 
propriate address. 

The children then sang “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

THE PRESENTATION SPEECH, 

Mr. George F. Gordon, President of the Washing- 
ton Monument Association, now formally presented 
the monument to the city. He said :— 





Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the Select and Com- 
mon Councils of the City of Philadelphia: We come 
on this jubilee day of freedom to this sacred place to 
perform a pleasing and patriotic duty, and to finish 
a sacred trust. That in such a presence as this, on 
such 9 day as this, standing amid the joyous smiles 
of 50.000 children, at the vestibule of our freedom’s 
temple, and on the very spot where the living feet 
of our beloved Washington have often pressed the 
sacred soil, AP 9 ape vr of my being thrills with 
intense delight. It is written that “Those who hold 
out faithful to the end shall receive a crown of re- 
joicing.” This truth has illustration in our associa- 
tion to-day. 

To commemorate in monumental form, as a phy- 
sical object lesson, the goodness and greatness of 
the life and patriotic services of the illustrious 
Washington, “ The Washington Monument Associa- 
ciation of the lst School District of Pennsylvania” 
was organized in the year of our Lord 1858. It has 
existed these eleven years, and, although it has 
fallen far short of its aspirations, yet the present 
will show, and the future a prove, that it 
has not lived in vain. True, we reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea of erecting in our city a grand and 
towering monumental pile; but, in determining to 
erect a statue only, we are not without cause of 
glad gratulations, for we shall be the first in this old 
city of Penn, and of Sylvania, to erect a public 
statue of any kind. 

On the 30th of August, 1858, a circular proposing 
organization was issued to the several school sec- 
tions. On the 5th of October, in the same year, the 
first meeting was held. On the 15th of the same 
month a plan was prepared and adopted, and on the 
17th of November, in the same year, the association 
was fully organized. On the 221 of February, 1859, 
the first address was issued to the public. Also, on 
the 221 of February, 1859, the great fair of the pub- 
lic schools was organized, opened, and continued 
for three weeks in National Hall, Market Street. 
Here the most of the money of our association was 
made, Advertisements for plans were issued on the 
8th of April. On the 14th of April, same year, a 
charter was obtained from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, On the 20th day of June, 1859, a grand floral 
fair was opened in Jayne’s Hall. On the 18th of 
October, same year, after some delay and some feel- 
ing, the location of the proposed monument was 
fixed by a decided vote at Fairmount Park. On the 
1st of December, 1859, the three premiums for the 
best designs were awarded, amounting to six hun- 
dred dollars. On the 8th of December application 
was formally made to the City Councils, and had 
they then acted, as did the City Councils the other 
day Leben yang 16, 1869), instead of a statue on the 
pavement in front of Independence Hall, a monument 
of colossal dimensions, from the highest summit in 
Fairmount Park, would have lifted its ornate peak 
to the sky. From February 221, 1860, until 1867, 
may be termed the transition period of our associa- 
tion. This period was not without an effort, in 
lectures and other ways, and especially in an effort 
to unite the funds of other associations in the city 
whose objects were similar to our own. But this 
we failed to do. Our work will bring them to the 
light. 

All hope of erecting a monument, as at first pro- 
posed, being reluctantly abandoned, it was deter- 
mined to be true to the trust reposed in us by ex- 
aera the moneys in our hands for a statue of 

ashington. At a meeting of the association held 
May 16th, 1867, a committee was appointed to receive 
plans and estimates. On the 13th of December, 1867, 
a contra*t was entered into with J. A. Bailly, an 
eminent artist of this city, to model and cut in white 
marble the beautiful statue to-day unveiled in your 
presence, On the 16th of February, 1809, the City 
Councils, in answer toa request from our associa- 
tion, passed “an ordinance to locate the statue of 
Washington in front of Independence Hall.” 

In May, 1869, circulars printed in proper form to 
receive the names of all the children and teachers in 
our public schools were issued; these papers were 
to have been returned to be placed in the base of the 
statue, and such of them as were returned have been 
so placed. On the 9th of June, 1869, a grand enter- 
tainment was given in the Academy of music by the 
pupils of thirteen grammar schools, also, the Girls’ 
and Boys’ High Schools, to aid in completing the 
base of the statue. Subscriptions have also been 
received from a number of citizens, which are re- 
corde! e'sewhere. On the 2d of July, 1869, the mate- 
rial for the granite base was deliverd on the ground, 
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and on the next day both base and statue were set 
in place. And so our long and arduous labors draw 
to a close—not in sorrow and sadness—but in joy 
and gladness. We have done it! Our statue of 
Washington is finished! The first in the city! And 
now, on this, our glorious old, yet ever new, “ In- 
dependence Day,” “The Washington Monument 
Association of the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania ;” representing the children and teachers of 
our public schools, presents to the city authorities 
this finished and beautiful statue. 

In the centre of the foundation is placed a box 
containing the names of children and teachers, Di- 
rectors and Board of Controllers, Mayor and City 
Councils, heads of departments, records of the Asso- 
ciation, etc., and a copy of the Holy Bible. The 
base of the statue is of Virginia granite, from the 
Richmond quarries, and is in four pieces, weighing 
about twenty tons. The statue is of white marble, 
8 feet 6inches high. The left hand of Washington 
rests on the hilt ot his sword, sheathed in peace; his 
right hand rests on the Bible, the Bible on the Con- 
stitution and American flag which drapes the sup- 
porting column on the right of the figure. The 
weight of the figure is about six tons, The whole 
height of base and statue is 18 feet 6 inches. On the 
north front the base will bear the name WasHING- 
TON; On the south this inscription :— 


ERECTED 
BY THE 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE 
FIRST SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The total cost, including a railing, will be about 


Our work is done at last, and although our statue 
is but small, yet, if it opens wide the pearly gates of 
art culture in our city; if it promotes refinement in 
the public taste; if it tends in the least to develop 
and intensify American nationality ; if it be the pre- 
cursor of statues to Penn and Franklin, and other 
Americans of real worth, it will have circled some 
of the objects contemplated by its projectors. 

Mr. Gordon at some length reviewed the history 
of Washington, giving the salient points in his cha- 
racter, and eulogizing him as a Christian and a 
patriot. 


RECEPTION SPEECH OF THE MAYOR. 


Hon. Daniel M. Fox, Mayor of the city, in receiv- 
ing the statue, said :— 

No more pleasurable task has fallen to my lot 
since I have entered upon my official duties than the 
one in which I am now about to engage. To be the 
medium of receiving, on behalf of the authorities of 
our beloved city, this beautiful statue, constructed 
in commemoration of him who, under God, in the 
struggling days of the republic Jed forth the armies 
of the patriotic fathers to battle and to victory, and 
who was among the foremost of those who framed 
the patel per ~ of our country, is an honor which I 
most highly estimate. 

The monument is a beautiful one, and will be an 
Ornament to the wT: 

Its location here is peculiarly well selected; it is 
proper that the statue of Washington should be 
placed in front of and command the entrance to that 
venerable place where the great patriot was wont 
to enter, and especially so in the discharge of duties 
incumbent on him in connection with the advent of 
the nation. Its presence here will be a constant re- 
minder to all of the words of wisdom he has left for 
those who should come after him, to study and to 
profit by; and if, as it 2 seem to some minds, by 
occurrences of the past, that the immortal patriot 
has been forgotten, and the story of his deeds for a 
time laid aside, this monument will bring to the peo- 
ple of this city a fresh recollection of what it cost 
our fathers to win the liberties with which God has 
so richly blessed us, and it is to be hoped it will inspire 
us, and those who shall follow us, through all com- 
ing time, with a renewed determination, in a correct 
aud ce a citizenship, to maintain them pure and 
unsullied, as they were a given us, 

The day set apart for the unveiling of this stately 
gift is most apetapriately selected, No more fitting 
occasion in the whole calendar of days could have 
been designated than that which commemorates the 
Declaration of Independence—the one which we now 
in the ceremonies so prey) 9 celebrate. And, above 
all, the fact that this munificent project should origi- 
nate with and Le carried to its successful completion 





by the dear boys and girls of our city, yet among their 
books, with the studies of the great and good before 
them in their page nm A tasks, thus carrying into 
practical life the patriotic lessoas taught in our 
public school system of education, adds a crowning 
charm to the occasion. 

In the name and on behalf of the authorities of 
the city of Philadelphia I thank you, my dear chil- 
dren, for this beautiful gift, and you also, gentlemen 
of the Association, for your efforts in so successfully 
sarrying out the laudable movement of these youth- 
ful donors. 

THE BENEDICTION. 

Bishop Simpson then pronounced the benediction. 

This soncluded the ceremonies, and the vast as- 
semblage dispersed. 

Tue following extract from a foreign letter isa 
pretty good joke upon the spy system in Europe :— 


“ This reminds us of a ludicrous affair, said to have 
happened some years ago, when Prussia employed 
an agent in Switzerland to watch some German 
democrats who had sought refuge there. This pre- 
caution so pleased the Austrian government that it 
followed suit at once, and likewise sent an agent. 
It then happened that the two agents became ac- 
quainted with each other and soon were friends, and 
that both were desirous of making a pleasure trip 
to sunny Italy, but, of course, not at their own ex- 
pense. Setting their wits to work, they accom- 

lished the matter in the following manner: The 
russian agent wrote to the minister here that he 
had wind of a dangerous German demagogue (and 
here he named hiaAustrian friend) who was prepar- 
ing to leave for IfAly; that this individyal had pur- 
chased a dagger, the hilt of which was surrounded 
by a broken crown, with a pierced heart beneath it; 
that the suspicious party was doubtless repairing to 
a demagogue congress for the wholesale murder of 
all sovereigns, and that, therefore, a sharp lookout 
would be necessary ; his excellency would do well 
to send him the means for a careful surveillance. A 
letter of precisely the same contents was sent by the 
Austrian agent to Vienna, naming, of course, the 
Prussian as the dangerous individual in question. 
Both were promptly more with funds by their 
governments, and enjoyed a delightful trip to Italy, 
whence they duly reported a variety of fearful sto- 
ries. Finally bot wrote home that, owing to their 
watchfulness, the conspirators had become scared, 
and that all danger had ceased, Fiat applicatio, pro- 
bably thought the Oficial Gazette, and thinks so still, 
as it is quite enamored with its cock and bull story, 
and anon strives to resurrect the Hanoverian stu- 
dent, though it is more than a week since he has 
given up the ghost.” 

Piunxket’s Humor.—The humor which was so re- 
markable a quality in Plunket the divine, was not 
wanting in Piunket the orator; his biographer, 
however, gives but few examples of his happy say- 
ings. The best, decidedly, was his explanation to 
Lord Avonmore, when a dishonest witness, evading 
a close question, affected to complain that Plunket 
had “bothered him entirely, and given him the 
maigrims.” “ Maigrims,” said the judge; “ 1 never 
heard that word before.” ‘ My lord,’ was counsel’s 
answer, “it is a well-known affection—merely a 
confusion of the head arising from a corruption of 
the heart.” 

Orton oF Sayrnc.—The expression “mind your 
P’s and Q’s,” I have been told, stands for “* mind 
your ‘ pieds’ and ‘queues’ (pig-tails).”” This is said 
to have been the usual caution given to their pupils 
by the French dancing and posture masters during 
the reign of Louis XIV. and up to the time of the 
revolution. It was then the fashion for the feet to 
be put in position, and the bow to be made very low 
—a thing most difficult todo gracefully without mov- 
ing the “ pieds” or deranging the wig, and throwing 
the “queue” forward; hence the warning ministered 
by the terpsichorean professors. 


—-— 


A GENTLEMAN who applied at the central telegraph 
office in Paris to have a message sent to Dayton, Ohio, 
was considerably incensed to be asked, ** Where is 
Ohio? Who’s the king of Ohio?” 


In honor of the birth of the first born, “catnip 
weddings” have beep invented, 
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HINTS RELATIVE TO FLOWERS. 


THE suggestions we have made in previous num- 
bers as to the Flower Garden, with the catalogue 
of seeds furnished by our neighbor, the celebrated 
florist Henry A. Dreer, have proved so acceptable 
to our readers, that we cannot do otherwise than 
continue the subject with reference to autumnal 
horticulture. 

There are many of the most choice of flowering 
plants propagated from seeds which owe their luxu- 
riance and beauty to being sown in the autumn, 
Through ignorance of this fact maay amateur flor- 
ists become disheartened through their failure to 
secure a realization of their expectations, taking for 
granted that all seeds must of necessity be sown in 
the spring. So far from this being the case, many 
of the most beautiful blooming plants, which, from 
their comparative rarity, are termed “ Florist’s 
flowers,” are only more beautiful than others be- 
cause the seeds which produce them are pianted in 
the proper time, which is the autumn, 

Mr. Dreer is at the present time in Europe, where 
he is visiting all the principal seed growers and flor- 
ists of England, France, Germany, and Holland, 
and from whom we learn he has selected many rare 
plants, seeds, and bulbs, which, together with his 
large stock now growing at his nurseries at Riverton 
and Mantua, will greatly enhance his already valu- 
able catalogue from which the choicest varieties can 
be selected. 

We have obtained from Mr. Dreer, whose address 
is 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, the names of a 
few flowers which may be sown after the summer 
solstice has passed, 


First on the list and a universal favorite is Dreer’s 
Premium Pansy, or Heartsease, Viola, tricolor mazi- 
ma, The improvement made in this ower within a 
few years will surprise those to whom it is not 
familiar. From the ordinary “Johnny Jump-up” 
scarcely the size of a five-cent piece, he has produced 
varieties so large that they could not be covered with 
a Spanish dollar, and of the most exquisite colors, 

e next have the Chinese Primrose—Primula Si- 
nensis—a very pretty pot plant, blooming during the 
whole winter till late in the spring. There are two 
distinct colors—the rose and the white. The fringed- 
edged varieties of this plant are most beautiful, as 
are also the double varieties of recent introduction. 

The Dwarf Cineraria, or Cape Aster.—The hybrid va- 
rieties are very beautiful, displaying various shades 
of crimson, purple, blue, lilac, etc., with white. This 
plant is becoming an especial favorite, blooming 
during the winter and early spring in profusion, 
adapted for either green-house or window. 

Caiceolaria hybrida and also Rugosa are beautiful 

lants, but rather tender and delicate, and difficult 
o cultivate. They require a green-house for perfect 
development. 

The above named varieties, with directions as to 
cultivation will be sent per mail by Mr. Dreer upon 
receiving a remittance of Two Dollars. The follow- 
ing varieties should be sown in the autumn to insure 
an early aad fine blooming. Those marked with a * 
are hardy, and will endure the winter in the open 
ground :— 

Madagascar Periwinkle, Vinca Rosea and Alba; 
*New Hyacinth-flowered Larkspur; *Extra Double 
Garden Pinks; Fine German Wall flowers; Au- 
tumnal and Emperor stocks; Fine mixed Verbena ; 
Fine mixed Heliotrope ; Mimulus, or Monkey Flow- 
er; *Large flowered Mignonette ; *Imperial China 
Pink; *Auricula, Sweet Williams, 


The last above named will be sent per mail for One 
Dollar. The season for planting bulbous roots com- 
mences in September. The highly fragrant hya- 
cinth, with its varied tints of red, blue, sapphire, 
white, and porcelain; the gaudy tulip, the modest 
snowdrop and crocus, the perfumed jonquil and nar- 
cissus, the lily, the peonia, crown imperial, and 
many others, only attain their full perfection when 
planted in the autumn. Fora correct appreciation 





of the different varieties of these beautiful flowering 
bulbs, the reader will do well to write to Mr. Dreer 
for his catalogue, which will be forwarded upon re- 
ceiving a postage stamp for the same. 

With regard to hyacinths, the reader should know 
that if it is intended to “ grow” them in the water, 
the single varieties should be chosen as decidedly 
the finest 1n color, size of bells, and delicacy of odor. 
They also bear forcing into early bloom far better 
than the double varieties. The plan of cultivating 
them in water solely is a novelty of interest, as they 
thus bloom and shed an exquisite odor during the en- 
tire winter months. Asan adornment to the boudoir 
of a lady, nothing can be more indicative of a culti- 
vated taste than an array of these delightful flowers, 
from which we have prepared, for the convenience 
of our readers, the list as follows :— 


ASSORTMENTS OF BuLBovs Roots. 
No.1. For the Green-House and House Culture. 
The Assortment $10. Une-Half Assortment $5. 


6 Double Hyacinths, choice named varieties. 
6 Single, “ “ee “ “ 
6 Single Tulips, Due Yon Tholl, 
6 Double, “ 
50 Crocus, 10 choice varieties. 
6 Iris, Persian and Pavonia. 
6 Jonquils, double. 
6 Persian Ranunculus, choice named varieties, 
“ 


6 Double Anemones, re! 6 

6 Ixias, yi mixed “ 
6 Oxalis, 1 * “ 
6 Sparaxis, = wt “ 
2 Cyclamen, - - * 
2 Tritonia, % _ ” 


No. 2. For the Garden and House Culture. 
6 Choice named Hyacinths, for forcing. 


. mixed double “ * garden. 
6 ity “ single “ “ “ 
6 “ o “ Tulips “ 
6 “ “ double “ “ “ 

12 Duc Von Tholl “ forcing. 
6 Parrot - 

12 Iris, assorted colors. 

50 Crocus, “ - 


6 Jonquil, double and single, 

6 Polyanthus Narcissus. 
12 Narcissus, double and single. 
12 Snowdrops, “ wid ” 

6 Ranun*ulus, assorted colors. 
6 Anemones, ~ a 

6 Crocus, autumn flowering. 

6 Lily of the Valley. 

2 Japan Lilies, spotted, 

2 Crown Imperials, 

2 Fribillaria. 


Upon receiving a remittance, the above assort- 
ments will be sent per mail (postage pre-paid) to any 
part of the United States by Henry A. Dreer, Seeds- 
man and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


A Guirty Conscrence.—It is told of a Barbadves 

hysician and the owner of a large plantation, that 
Paving been robbed to a serious extent in his sugar- 
works, he discovered the thief by the following 
ingenious artifice. Having called his laborers to- 
gether, he addressed them thus: “ My friends, the 
great serpent appeared to me during the night, and 
told me that the person who stole my money should 
at this instant—this very instant—have a parrot’s 
feather at the point of his nose.”? On this announce- 
ment, the dishonest person, anxious to find out if 
his guilt had declared itself, put his finger to his 
nose, “ Man,” cried the master instantly, “’tis thou 
who hast robbed me ; the great serpent has just told 
me 80,”’ 


MENTAL Foop.—Louis XIV: was not fond of 
books. He one day asked Montausier, his son’s 
tutor, why he was always reading, and what advan- 
tage he gained from it? “Sire,” replied the teacher, 
“good books have the same effect upon my mind 
that the partridges your =, is so good as to 
send me have upon my body; they nourish and 
support it.” 
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SUBURBAN VILLA. 
Drawn expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H,. Hopas & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


THE above is a French Italian suburban villa with 
a Mansard roof. It is being built in New Castie, 
Pa., by Mr. William Patterson, a banker. Its situa- 
tion is upon the side of the hill; a level place for 
the house and grounds has been dug out at a con- 
siderable expense. The design has been made to 
conform to the situation, and, when built, it will 
paseses a rich and grand effect.’ The proportions are 

old, and striking, and full, without being surcharged 
with ornaments, but having a sufficient amount to 
make it interesting and beautiful. It is of bricks, 
painted, laid with flush joints, and rubbed down. 





FiRsT STORY. 


The house will cost about $12,000, elegantly fin- 
ished with all the modegn improvements, and will 
be ample for a large family. The roof wil! be of 
siate and tin; the porches of wood. All of the wood 
work outside will be sanded. The bricks to be 
painted, but not sanded. They will be of the same 
color as the wood work, The sash and doors, being 
made of walnut, will be oiled. 

We are continually making new improvements in 
our work. The inside shutters are hung and made 
according to an invention of ours that saves very 
much in their cost, and makes the inside ones nearly 
as large as the box shutters, and, besides, givin 
room for a shade ora blind to play between the sas 
and the shutter, enabling the roum to be thoroughly 








— 
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darkened, and the windows to be furnished without 
lace or damask curtains, as they look heavy and 
warm in summer—making, also, the walls two 
inches less in thickness, thus saving $200 or $300 in 
a $12,000 house, and adding largely to the conveni- 
ence and comfort. They are much more elegant than 
theold method. We have many other improvements 
that we incorporate in our instructions to the 
builders, which are always very full, when we re- 
ceive the price for full drawings, specifications, etc., 
which is two and a half per cent., but, when we 
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SECOND STORY. 


omit full size detail drawings, our charge is one and 
a half per cent., without bills of quantities. 

First Floor.—A hall, 8 feet 6 inches wide; B par- 
lor 15 feet by 21 feet 8 inches; C library, 16 feet 6 
inches by 13 feet 9 inches; D dining-room, 23 feet by 
15 feet 10 inches; E sitting-room, 18 feet by 12 feet 3 
inches; F kitchen, 19 feet by 13 feet 8 inches; G 
scullery, 12 feet 5 inches oy 8 feet 6 inches; H store- 
room, d feet 6 inches by 6 feet. 

Second Floor.—I chamber, 9 feet 9 inches by 15 feet 1 
inch; J chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 3 inches ; 
K chamber, 15 feet 4 inches by 21 feet 7 inches; I. 
chamber, 18 feet 4 inches by 12 feet 8 inches; M 
chamber, 19 feet 7 inches by 15 feet 10 inches; N 
chamber, 16 feet 1 inch by 10 feet 9 inches ; O bedroom 
16 feet 1 inch by 8 feet 8 inches; P bath-room, 6 feet 
by 8 feet. 
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A Paris Hasit.—A Paris correspondent writes as 
follows :— 


“ Among the curiosities of Paris life decidedly are 
the small carts which, from five to six every morn- 
ing, call at the back gates of embassies, palaces, 
ministeres, restaurants, hotels, and great houses in 

neral, to purchase the remains of the entremets, 

esserts, and dinners in general, left, not by the 
upper ten thousand oply, but likewise by their ser- 
vants, and sold every morning by their cooks to the 
emissaries of a race of costermongers called “ arle- 

uins,” whose stalls at the “ Halles” are furnished 
orth by these “ baked meats” which made their de- 
but at the tables of those who rule our destinies. 
The carts are closed in, and are recognizable by the 
sort of chimneys in the top to admit of free circula- 
tion of air; the remains are thrown pell-mell into 
the carts, and paid for by weight. You may imagine 
the aspect presented by this olla podrida when it 
reaches the “arlequin” stall. The first presse is 
the triage, or sorting—a work of no small difficulty 
when portions of lobster a la Mayonnaise, besmeared 
with soup ala Julienne, have to be extracted from 
the remains of a fruit tart in which they are im- 
bedded. The most presentable morsels are pared, 
cleaned (1), and arranged on a dish; this process 
taking place in some remote corner far from human 
ken, as, naturally, its mysteries would not attract 
customers. Strange to say, by twelve o’clock these 
scraps off rich men’s plates are eagerly bought up by 
a certain class of poor who prefer the savory flavor 
to more wholesome food. What cannot be suffi- 
ciently pared and arranged for human appetite is 
sold for the food of pet house dogs, Italian gray- 
hounds, and such like aristocratic quadrupeds, The 
bones, howe er, found in this detritus, are carefully 
put aside, and sold to the manufacturers of con- 
centrated meat essence lozenges, and by them, after 
they have boiled them down, sold to the makers of 
animal black, much in demand by house painters, 
etc. But to return to our friends the “ arlequins.”’ 
This trade of buying up the remains of our friends’ 
side dishes and second courses is by no means a bad 
one—many of those who pursue it retire at the end 
of a few years on four or five hundred a year. Pas 
mal! The next branch of this trade is the bakers en 
vieuz, which reminds one of the sign which attracts 
es a true lover uf antiquities, “‘Moribond de 
Meublesen Vieux.” Ancient furniture, even though 
stained by age and rust, we all appreciate, but an- 
cient bread, stained by ink and mould we scarcely 
relish. Yet it is a remunerative trade to collect the 
crusts thrown away by college boys or dropped by 
these careless youngsters in their playgrounds, 
trampled on and inked oftentimes, but gathered by 
chiffoniers, and sold to these second-hand bakers 
and by them sorted. The cleanest of*these soile 
and uninviting crusts are dried in an oven, rasped, 
and then sold for the “‘croute au pot,” with which 
soup all familiar with French cuisines are well ac- 
quainted. Furthermore, these choice bits of old 
bread are cut up into the three-cornered morsels 
which, fried in butter, adorn the dishes of the vege- 
tables, etc., we enjoy at our favorite restaurant. 
But there yet remains a mass of mud-stained, dust- 
soiled scraps, which once were ‘bread ; this is worked 
up in a mortar, pulverized, and sold as the chapelure 
blance in which our cutlets are dressed, or, to use 
the technical term, pane; and as chapelure brune 
which is sifted over the small hams called jambon- 
neaux. There still remains a dust which it has been 
impossible to work up; this is blackened in the 
oven, and reduced to an impalpable black powder. 
mixed with honey, to which is added a few drops ot 
peppermint, and sold as an infallible cure for tooth- 
ache, for which ailment it is said to be quite 1s ef- 
ficacious as anything “ recommended by the faculty.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
eo Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi. 
ress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 





~~. 


Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

E. R.{B.—Sent goods by Adams’ express June 26th, 

Miss L, W.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

M, O. B.—Sent articles 29th. 

L. S.—Sent pattern by express July Ist. 

Miss L. M. C.—Sent comb by express Ist. 

Mrs. F, P.—Sent pattern by express lst. 

Mrs, I. M.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs, L. E. R.—Sent pattern 6th. 

C. H. C.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. G. H. I.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. E. M.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Mrs. C. J.—Sent articles by express 9th. 

Miss M. H.—Sent collars 10th. 

Mrs. A.—Sent infant’s robe 14th. 

Mrs, Dr. F.—Sent bathing flannel by express 16th. 

Mrs. F. R.—Sent patterns 16th. 

H. G.—Sent articles 17th. 

S. E. A.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Katie S.—You had better apply to a physician or 
dentist. 

Mattie E.—Not for the next six months. We have 
more on hand than we can possibly use for that 
time. 

Rachel.—1. We cannot give any reliable informa- 
tion. 2. Pronounced Gu-ete and Stale. 8. One of 
the principal heroines in Sir Walter Scott’s Rob 
Roy. 4. Sunnybank, N. J. 5, At Earle’s, Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

rederick.—There are several establishments in 
Philadelphia where the Turkish bath can be pro- 
cured, with board during the period of its use. 

Ellen M.—Oatmeal has a softening tendency to 
the skin. 

Louisa.—You will find an article on washing itn 
the receipt department that will be of service to a 
young beginner, 

S. A. S.—We cannot give you any receipt. 

Emma.—Lockets are worn on short gold chains or 
velvet, fastened round the throat. 

Mary.—There is nothing like perseverance, and 
we commend you for trying again. 

Mrs. A.—There is no compulsion in it; it is quite 
a matter of individual taste. 

Miss J.—It is impossible to answer your query; 
all depends upon style, habits of life, locality, ete. 

Georgie.—1. Cold water is the best. 2. She is 
now about the proper age. 3. It might be construed 
into rudeness; it is best that there should not be 
opportunity given, 

Yictoria.—1. Endeavor to find out the taste of the 
gentleman for such articles. 2. It would be proper, 
and you should feel no delicacy in the matter. 

Maggie.—We think your mother is rigit in check- 
ing your display of temper towards your little bro- 
ther; you must always bear in mind that he is very 
much younger than you, does not know as much, 
and is not able to judge for himself, although a time 
will come when he may remember how injudicious 
you were, or perhaps he may think unkind. 


ne eT I LN ee 
Fashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be ressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher wiil be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
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in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green silk, made with a long train. 
The front breadth is trimmed with a wide row of 
black lace, headed by eight narrow bands of satin. 
The upper part of the skirt is trimmed with puffs, 
which also extend around the back. The back of 
skirt is trimmed to correspond, only with a narrower 
lace. The trimming extends down the sides, where 
there is a piece of the silk turned back as a revers. 
Plain corsage, trimmed to cerrespond, Sash with 
loops and short ends, 

Fig. 2.—Walking-suit of black silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with satin and lace. The Polonaise 
is tight fitting, and arranged in the Watteau style 
in the back, and trimmed to correspond with the 
rest, White hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
plume, 

Fig. 3.—Robe dress of pearl-colored grenadine, with 
six narrow ruffies and an overskirt looped up in the 
back. Plain corsage, trimmed with lilac silk. Sash 
of lilac silk. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts; the upper one is cut in deep scallops and 
trimmed with point lace, White lace bodice, trimmed 
with pink silk bretelles and point lace. Headdress 
of lace and roses, 

Fig. 5.—Dress of lilac silk grenadine, made with two 
skirts; the lower one is edged with a ruffle headed 
by a band of silk, with small rosettes on it. Upper 
skirt cut open in the back, trimmed with a silk 
ruche, turned back at the sides, and fastened by a 
ribbon bow. Low corsage, trimmed with lace; 
puffed illusion sleeves, and high neck. Hair puffed 
and curled, with lilac ribbon twisted in it. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of white piqué, with an 
overskirt and waist of blue velvet. Hat of biack 
straw, trimmed with blue velvet and short feather. 
Biue boots and striped stockings. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit for lady. The underskirt is 
of green and white striped silk, trimmed with narrow 
ruffles. Overskirt of green silk, trimmed with a 
Seavy fringe, and satin bands and small bows. Hat 
of white straw, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black grenadine. The front 
breadth is cut short ; the back breadths are cut very 
long, gathered in at the sides. It is trimmed with 
ruffies of the same, headed by puffs. Low square 
corsage, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress for lady ; the underskirt is 
of lilac silk, trimmed with two ruches. The over- 
skirt is of black silk, cut up at the sides, ani trimmed 
with aruche. Round cape, trimmed to correspond. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with lilac velvet 
and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of blue and green striped mohair, 
made with a plaited ruffle on edge of skirt, headed 
with three bands of satin. Overskirt and bretelles 
of blue silk, trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, cut short in 
front to display an underskirt of pearl-color and 
black striped satin. The edge of skirt is cut in scal- 
lops bound with satin, and trimmed with a plait of 
black satin. Cloak of black silk, trimmed with 








black lace and satin plaits. Bonnet of pearl-colored 
crape, trimmed with lace and pink roses, 

Fig. 6—Gordian knot, made of a thin piece of hair. 
This very easy to be understood knot can also serve 
for a diadem ; made thicker it is an excellent finish 
for a natural or false curl chignon. 

Figs. 7 and 9.—Knot chignon with coil. Any three 
plait of hair serves to make this pretty style. After 
the illustration one piece is looped to a Gordian 
knot, the two others are laid round as a coil. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that the knot can be 
made of your own hair, and the chignon can be fin- 
ished by a twisted piece of hair. 

Fig. 8.—Bow chignon with crimped curls. In pretty 
long hair where tied, two large equally-divided pieces 
of hair are made into bows, and a third smaller piece 
of hair held together as if with a knot. The long 
piece hanging from the bows appears crimped at the 
top, and only at the ends curled. This style can 
very easily be supplied when your own hair is not 
thick enough; the bows, or only the curls of the 
natural hair, the other artificially supplied. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with scarlet 
velvet, flowers, and fern leaves. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of black straw, trimmed with green 
velvet. Long tabs of silk bound with velvet fall in 
the back. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of light blue silk put on in puffs, 
divided by white glacé, trimmed with white lace and 
flowers. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of white silk, trimmed wfth black 
lace velvet and small white and black plume. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Sailor collar and cuff made of 
Valenciennes lace. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Morning robe, cut so as to hang loose in 
the back ; the edge of skirt is cut in points so as to 
show a striped underskirt. The trimming consists 
of bands cf satin, extending up the skirt from each 
point. 

Fig. 2.—Spanish jacket, This small jacket is in- 
tended for wearing over a white bodice. It is made 
of blue cashmere, and lined with white sarsenet. 
The trimming consists of a double row of narrow 
white ribbon, vandyked atone edge. The two plain 
edges are sewn together, so that the points always 
face outwards. There are no sleeves to the jacket. 

Fig. 3.—Jacket of white muslin, for morning wear. 
It is trimmed with two puffs, edged with narrow 
worked edging. The yoke and collar are formed of 
insertion. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Jacket for a boy of five years, made 
of buff linen, bound with black and black buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Fashionable kid gloves. 

Fig. 7.—Waist of white muslin, tucked ard 
trimmed with lace insertion and lace. Puffed 
sleeves, trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 8.—Frock for a girl from four to six. This 
frock is made of white piqué; the overskirt ,waist- 
band, and epaulets of buff piqgué. The underskirt is 
braided with fine black mohair braid, and the edge 
of the upper skirt is buttonholed, according to illus- 
tration, with fine black wool. The top of the bodice 
and the edge of underskirt are bordered with narrow 
white embroidery. The frock fastens at the back 
with four pearl buttons. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for a little girl, of white piqué, with 
a row of inserticn above the hem, The sash and 
waist are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 10.—Waist of white alpaca, trimmed heart 
shape with narrow braid and fluted ruffle. 

Fig. 11.—Blouse pinafore for children from one to 
two years, made of white or gray linen, with a nar- 
row braiding pattern around it. 
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Fig. 12 —Fancy bodice of black silk. This bodice 
is made of black silk, and is intended to be worn 
with either a black silk or black satin skirt. The 
basque at the back, likewise the cuffs, are trimmed 
with pointed pieces of black velvet; a ruche of black 
satin encircles the throat and the waist. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of white straw and green silk, put 
between in puffs. Strings of green silk, fastened 
with a bow. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet of black illusion, trimmed with 
black lace ; large bunch of field flowers on top. 

Fig. 15.—Paletot for a little girl, made of light 
fawn-colored cloth, and trimmed with ruches of silk 
of the same color. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for a little girl of white muslin, 
made with two skirts, each one trimmed with a row 
of insertion. High corsage, trimmed with insertion, 
which extends down on the skirt. Insertion belt. 

Fig. 17.—Habit skirt, to wear with an open dress, 
trimmed with insertion, edged with lace on each 
side. 

Fig. 18.—Chemise for a lady, with yoke and sleeves 
formed cf tucks and insertion. 

Fig. 19.—Chemisette of muslin, with band of em- 
broidery: around the neck, with pointed embroidered 
pieces coming down from it. 

Fig. 20.—Laidies’ night dress; the yoke and cuffs 
are formed of alternate medallions of tucks and em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 21.—Bodice and drawers for little boys of three 
or four years of age. 

Fig. 22.—Gentlemen’s drawers, with round waist- 
band, 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 212.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress for a little girl, of green and blue 
plaid summer poplin, made with a bias ruffle around 
the skirt. Black silk Polonaise, without sleeves, 
Piaid sash, Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue vel- 
vet and field flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little girl of four years, of 
white piqué, trimmed with bias bands bound with 
blue; two ribbon quillings across the front breadth, 
which are removed when washed. Low square cor- 
sage, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of pearl color grenadine, 
The skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles bound 
with satin. Polonaise trimmed to correspond. 
Pearl colored hat, trimmed with scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of buff piqué. The skirt is plain; 
the jacket is tight fitting, trimmed with narrow 
braid. Hat of black straw, with scarlet wing. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for a little boy, made of white 
piqué. Shirt, sash, and stockings of scarlet and 
white stripe. 

Fig. 6.—Sacque blouse for a little boy, made of 
green and white striped poplin, Black straw hat, 
trimmed with plaid. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


ALTHOUGH we have reached the first month of au- 
tumn, but little change is seen in the fashions, the 
weather being too warm yet for any change in cos- 
tume to be necessary. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that fashions reaily change every month, 
The alterations in the shape and style of things are 
very gradual, and it is only at the beginning of a 
fresh season that we can discern the very great 
changeindress, There are, however, constant modi- 
fications in the fashions, and new adaptations of 
things already known often make them appear 











to be things altogether new. For the cool days 
which we have the last of the month,-some material 
is needed warmer than wash goods for demi-toilette, 
A very nice and cheap material called tusson, seems 
to supply this need, It looks like poplin, but is in 
reality half wool, half cotton. We have looked at 
some specimens of this new material in gray, drab, 
and fawn color. Near the selvedge, on either side of 
each width, there is a border of colored stripes, five 
or seven in number, green, violet, or blue, or else 
black or white. These striped borders are cut off, 
and are used to make up flutings for the trimming 
of dresses or complete costumes. The latter are 
compused either of a skirt and tight-fitting paletot, 
or of a double-skirted dress and mantelet. In either 
case the mantle is trimmed all round with a fluting, 
and the skirt with sevezal rows of the same, or with 
one deep flounce of the self-colored material cut on 
the cross, and with one narrow striped fluting above 
it. This ingenious method of finding the trimming 
in the material of the dress is of great advantage for 
costumes of cheap materials, for which one would 
not like to procure an expensive kind of trimming, 
such as silk or satin rouleaux, gimp, or braid. Where 
such trimmings are used, they often amount to more 
than the material of the dress. 

There are some novelties this month in the way 
of trimming bodices and sleeves. We have noticed 
a dress of green poult-de soie, shot with white, the 
bodice of which is high and plain, but all the upper 
part of it is trimmed with strips of white lace inser- 
tion, divided by narrow rouleaux of green satin, 
thus simulating a square chemisette, edged all round 
with lace. The same trimming is repeated upon 
the sleeves, from the elbows to the wristbands, The 
train-shaped skirt has no trimming, but a very wide 
satin sash with fringed ends. A dress of ruby-colored 
silk has a high bodice, open in front somewhat in 
the shape of a heart, and showing a deep lace frill 
starding up all round in the Elizabethan fashion, 
The sleeves are made with a deep puffing at the top, 
put on with a narrow fluted heading on either side. 
Then they are plain, with plaited wristbands to cor- 
respond with the puffing. The waistband is com- 
pleted by two short and wide-fringed lappets, form- 
ing basques at the back. The skirt is trimmed round 
the bottom with a deep, slightly-gathered flounce 
following the train shape of the dress, and headed 
by a bouillon and a narrow fluting. 

Point lace has never been more in favor than it 
is now; it is used for trimming not ouly on evening 
but also on day foilettes, 

The chemisette has become an important part of 
the toilette, now that so many bodices are worn open 
in front or cut square. Among the new models we 
have seen this month, the most elegant is the Ra- 
phael parure, forming a stomacher of strips of in- 
sertion in lace and embroidery, with a jabot formed 
of a wide strip of lace arranged in slightly-gathered 
coils; a doubie lace frill forms the collar. The 
sleeves are tight, with two strips of embroidery and 
one of lace in the middle, and a lace frill at the bot- 
tom, The same style of square chemisette is made 
with wide strips of Valenciennes lace insertion, di- 
vided by garlands of leaves in embroidery to match 
with the pattern of the lace. Two rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace forms the jabot in front. The tight 
sleeves are trimmed with insertion and embroidery. 
A Scudery chemisette, open in the shape of a heart, 
and formed of strips of Mechlin lace insertion, is 
trimmed round with a deep stand-up border of the 
same lace. Lace ruffles to correspond. 

The Elfzabethan collars are becoming very fash- 
ionable; they are made of lace and muslin ruffles 
fluted. In Paris they are called collars 4 la Medicis, 
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In bonnets there is no decided change: not many 
new bonnets are purchased until next month; most 
of persons wear their summer bonnets with the ad- 
dition of some bright-colored flowers. As black lace 
and illusion bonnets have been so much worn this 
summer, a change can be made without much trou- 
ble or expense. 

We must not omit to give a few notes on mourn- 
ing bonnets, which have been asked for from some 
of our readers. Of deep mourning bonnets we have 
nothing to say; of course they must be of crape and 
as simple as possible. But for half mourning we 
are asked how they are to be trimmed, jet being no 
longer fashionable. To this we reply, that jet, 
though not so fashionable as it was, is still used to 
some extent for mourning bonnets. We have, how- 
ever, seen some that were trimmed with black flow- 
ers without any jet, and which were very pretty. 
For instance, a black tulle bonnet is ornamented 
with a high diadem ruche of black blonde; in front 
there is a garland of elderberries, with delicate black 
foliage. At the back a bow of black satin. The 
lappets, of black lace and blonde, are fastened in 
front under a similar bow. As for hats, they should 
be of black straw, with a ruche of black lace all 
round, in front an aigrette of black violets and foli- 
age; or if the mourning be slight, a white rose with 
black foliage looks very well; at the back a bow 
and ends of black satin ribbon. Veil of black grena- 
dine. For deep mourning straw hats can be trimmed 
with ruches of black crape and with a small black 
aigrette. This is pretty for young girls who do not 
yet wear bonnets. A lady would of course prefer 
wearing a bonnet to a hat in deep mourning. 

Dress caps are quite as large as bonnets. They 
are coronets formed of lace ruches and loops of rib- 
bon, with sometimes a flower at the side. Barbes of 
lace fall behind. Black thread lace and white blonde 
are used. Simple and pretty caps for breakfast are 
made of a triangular piece of Swiss muslin or of 
white tarlatane, with a quilling of the same on the 
edge. The Mafie Stuart point above the forehead 
eads in a bow of ribbon between the crépés. The 
back is straight on the chignon, and measures 
quarter of a yard. Caps for young widows are made 
of white tarlatane, with a widow’s ruche of two 
small puffs beneath the quilled edges. Strings of 
black lutestring and small bow in front. 

The Tudor mantle is a novelty worn abroad by 
ladies of fashion who are striving to revive the 
Elizabethan styles. It is a half-fitting mantle with- 
out sleeves, but with two ruffled epaulets. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is a high ruff of silk and lace 
worn around the neck. 

Jet and tortoise-shell jewelry is greatly worn for 
all but full dress occasions. The style preferred in 

jet is a cameo brooch and ear-rings with jingling 
pendants, or else a large brooch and long, slender 
ear-rings, made up entirely of small pieces of jet. 
The shell is in solid cubical blocks with pendants. 
Bracelets are very narrow bands. The delicate 
green crysoprase is a favorite stone for jewelry. It 
may be worn with a greater variety of colored toi- 
jettes than the dark green of malachite. Fouror five 
rows of jet beads are worn as necklaces with morn- 
ing and afternoon foilettes. Old-fashioned necklaces 
of strung coral are worn again. Ear-rings of gold 
balls, graduating smaller toward the top, are stylish. 
The latest fashion is to wear watches suspended 
from the chatelaine. The chatelaine is short, and 
ornamented with charms. The back of the watch 
has an enamelled painting set in a framework of 
pearls. Ebony watches, with the initials of the 
wearer in silver, is a favorite style lately introduced 
from abroad. A pretty fancy seen lately is a locket 





containing a watch and six places for miniature 
photographs. An expensive novelty ia parasols is 
a tiny watch and key placed in the handle, by which 
a caller may regulate the length of her visits with- 
out being seen to examine her watch. 

Jackets for morning wear of bright colors, embroi- 
dered with gay colors, are very much worn. One of 
crimson cashmere has two large collars placed one 
above the others, and very much slanted off at the 
corners. It is edged all round with a handsome 
fringe of knotted silk of gay colors; above which a 
garland of leaves is embroidered in satin stitch with 
floss silk. The double collar and sleeves are orna- 
mented to correspond. Another very pretty model 
is of white summer cloth, lined with green silk. It 
is richly embroidered with green silk and silver 
thread, and is trimmed all around with a double 
rouleau of green silk. The wide open sleeves are 
embroidered with a similar pattern. 

Some of our fair correepondents seem to think 
that trains are given up this year. This is anerror; 
all dressy foileftes are made with trains. The fol- 
lowing dresses, which have just been prepared for a 
wedding, are a proof of the contrary. They are all 
made with sweeping trains :— 

The wedding dress is of white faille, trimmed with 
a double flounce of point lace, placed round the bot- 
tom of the train, but coming up in a waved outline 
on either side in front. The bodice is covered with 
point lace, and finished off at the back with a puffed- 
out basque of the same, upon which are fastened the 
loops of the wide ribbon sash. The veil is of tulle 
illusion, A dress of straw-colored pouit de soi, and 
another of blue gla.é silk, shot with white, are both 
trimmed with white lace. A mantelet of the same 
lace, covering the bodice, is fastened round the 
waste with a wide ribbon sash of the coior of the 
dress, A charming foilette of mauve silk has, like 
all the above-mentioned dresses, a long sweeping 
train. Plain bodice and tight sleeves, showing under 
a paletot without sleeves, This paletdt is of mauve 
silk and black lace, It is a loose mantle of quite a 
new and very distingué style. A black lace bonnet 
is trimmed with a flower of the color of the dress. 
It is of the raised diadem shape called Chapeau 
Maintenon. 

Suits of green and blue plaid are going to be very 
much worn this autumn. They are made of poplin 
or some light woollen goods, and form a serviceable 
and, at the same time, stylish costume. They are 
particularly well adapted for travelling dresses. A 
costume lately seen was of blue and green Scotch 
plaid poplin; the underskirt was of plaid, trimmed 
with a box-plaited ruffle bound with green. Over 
skirt of green, cut in three deep plaits, and trimmed 
with plaid. It is looped up on either side with a 
plaid bow. Bodice of green, trimmed with plaid 
strips. Sleeves of plaid. Bonnet of Belgian straw, 
trimmed with green and blue velvet. These plaid 
costumes are pretty for children; they are youthful, 
and can be made with little trimming to look well, 
a very importaat consideration in making a walking 
costume now. F 

A new style of fichu, equally pretty for muslin as 
lace, is the Montpensier, which opens in front with 
revers, and is completed by a wide sash, tied at the 
back with a full bow and lappets. This fichu is 
very pretty to wear with a low bodice for evening 
wear, Very pretty, also, are the high bodices of 
black guipure tulle, edged with lace to wear orer 
light-colored silks. All these details of the toilette 
add unspeakably to its elegance. Lace, indeed, and, 
in default of lace, embroidered muslin with more or 
less of lace trimming, is the favorite parure of a lady 
of taste. FAsHiIom 
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in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending te order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the = se | therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the ~~ are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ofgreen silk, made with a long train. 
The front breadth is trimmed with a wide row of 
black lace, headed by eight narrow bands of satin. 
The upper part of the skirt is trimmed with puffs, 
which also extend around the back. The back of 
skirt is trimmed to correspond, only with a narrower 
lace. The trimming extends down the sides, where 
there is a piece of the silk turned back as a revers. 
Plain corsage, trimmed to correspond, Sash with 
loops and short ends, 

Fig. 2.—Walking-suit of black silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed with satin and lace. The Polonaise 
is tight fitting, and arranged in the Watteau style 
in the back, and trimmed to correspond with the 
rest. White hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
plume. 

Fig. 3.—Robe dreas of pearl-colored grenadine, with 
six narrow ruffles and an overskirt looped up in the 
back. Plain corsage, trimmed with lilac silk. Sash 
of lilac silk. 

Fig. 4.-Evening-dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts; the upper one is cut in deep scallops and 
trimmed with point lace, White lace bodice, trimmed 
with pink silk bretelles and point lace. Headdress 
of lace and roses, 

Fig. 5.—L-ess of lilac silk grenadine, made with two 
skirts; the lower one is edged with a ruffle headed 
by a band of silk, with small rosettes on it. Upper 
skirt cut open in the back, trimmed with a silk 
ruche, turned back at the sides, and fastened by a 
ribbon bow. Low corsage, trimmed with lace; 
puffed illusion sleeves, and high neck. Hair puffed 
and curled, with lilac ribbon twisted in it. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of white piqué, with an 
overskirt and waist of blue velvet. Hat of black 
straw, trimmed with blue velvet and short feather. 
Blue boots and striped stockings. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit for lady. The underskirt is 
of green and white striped silk, trimmed with narrow 
ruffies. Overskirt of green silk, trimmed with a 
heavy fringe, and satin bands and small bows. Hat 
of white straw, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black grenadine, The front 
breadth is cut short; the back breadths are cut very 
long, gathered in at the sides. It is trimmed with 
ruffies of the same, headed by puffs. Low square 
corsage, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress for lady ; the underskirt is 
of lilac silk, trimmed with two ruches. The over- 
skirt is of black silk, cut up at the sides, and trimmed 
with aruche. Round cape, trimmed to correspond. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with lilac velvet 
and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of blue and green striped mohair, 
made with a plaited ruffle on edge of skirt, headed 
with three bands of satin. Overskirt and bretelles 
of blue silk, trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, cut short in 
front to display an underskirt of péarl-color and 
black striped satin. The edge of skirt is cut in scal- 





lops bound with satin, and trimmed with a plait of 
black satin. Cloak of black silk, trimmed with ' 


black lace and satin plaits. Bonnet of pearl-colored 
crape, trimmed with lace and pink roses, 

Fig. 6—Gordian knot, made of a thin piece of hair, 
This very easy to be understood knot can also serve 
for a diadem; made thicker it is an excellent finish 
for a natural or false curl chignon. 

Figs. 7 and 9.—Knot chignon with coil. Any three 
plait of hair serves to make this pretty style. After 
the illustration one piece is looped to a Gordian 
knot, the two others are laid round as a coil. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that the knot can be 
made of youg own hair, and the ehignon can be fin- 
ished by a twisted piece of hair. 

Fig. 8.—Bow chignon with crimped curls. In pretty 
long hair where tied, two large equally-divided pieces 
of hair are made into bows, and a third smaller piece 
of hair held together as if with a knot. The long 
piece hanging from the bows appears crimped at the 
top, and only at the ends curled. This style can 
very easily be supplied when your own hair is not 
thick enough; the bows, or oniy the curls of the 
natural hair, the other artificially supplied. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with scarlet 
velvet, flowers, and fern leaves. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of black straw, trimmed with green 
velvet. Long tabs of silk bound with velvet fall in 
the back. : 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of light blue silk put on in puffs, 
divided by white glacé, trimmed with white lace and 
flowers, 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with black 
lace velvet and small white and black plume. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Sailor collar and cuff made of 
Valenciennes lace. 


SECOND sipr. 


Fig. 1.—Morniag robe, cut so as to hang loose in 
the back ; the edge of skirt is cut in points so as to 
show a striped underskirt. The trimming consists 
of bands of satin, extending up the skirt from each 
point. 

Fig. 2.—Spanish jacket. This small jacket is in- 
tended for wearing over a white bodice. It is made 
of blue cashmere, and lined with white sarsenet. 
The trimming consists of a double row of narrow 
white ribbon, vandyked atone edge. The two plain 
edges are sewn together, so that the points always 
face outwards, There are no sleeves to the jacket. 

Fig. 3.—Jacket of white muslin, for morning wear. 
It is trimmed with two puffs, edged with narrow 
worked edging. The yoke and collaz are formed of 
insertion, 

Figs. 4 and, 5.—Jacket for a boy of five years, made 
of buff linen, bound with black and black buttons. 

Fig. 6.—Fashionable kid gloves. 

Fig. 7.—Waist of white muslin, tucked and 
trimmed vith lace insertion and lace. Puffed 
sleeves, trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 8.—Frock for a girl from four to six. This 
frock is made of white piqué ; the overskirt .waist- 
band, and epaulets of buff pigué. The underskirt is 
braided with fine black mohair braid, and the edge 
of the upper skirt is buttonholed, according to illus- 
tration, with fine black wool. The top of the bodice 
and the edge of underskirt are bordered with narrow 
white embroidery. The frock fastens at the back 
with four pearl buttons. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for a little girl, of white piqué, with 
a row of insertion above the hem. The sash and 
waist are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 10.—Waist of white alpaca, trimmed heart 
shape with narrow braid and fluted ruffle. 

Fig. 11.—Blouse pinafore for children from one to 
two years, made of white or gray linen, with a nar- 
row braiding pattern around it. 
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Fig. 12 —Fancy bodice of biack silk. This bodice 
is made of black silk, and is intended to be worn 
with either a black silk or black satin skirt. The 
basque at the back, likewise the cuffs, are trimmed 
with pointed pieces of black velvet; a ruche of black 
satin encircles the throat and the waist. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of white straw and green silk, put 
between in puffs. Strings of green silk, fastened 
with a bow. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet of black illusion, trimmed with 
black lace; large bunch of field flowers on top. 

Fig. 15.—Paletot for a little girl, made of light 
fawn-colored cloth, and trimmed with ruches of silk 
of the same color. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for a little girl of white muslin, 
made with two skirts, each one trimmed with a row 
ofinsertion. High corsage, trimmed with insertion, 
which >xtends down on the skirt. Insertion belt. 

Fig. 17.—Habit skirt, to wear with an open dress, 
trimmed with insertion, edged with lace on each 
side. 

Fig. 18.—Chemise for a lady, with yoke and sleeves 
formed of tucks and insertion, 

Fig. 19.—Chemisette of muslin, with band of em- 
broidery around the neck, with pointed embroidered 
pieces coming down from it. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ night dress; the yoke and cuffs 
are formed of alternate medallions of tucks and em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 21.—Bodice and drawers for little boys of three 
or four years of age. 

Fig. 22.—Gentlemen’s drawers, with round waist- 
band. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 212.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress for a little girl, of green and blue 
plaid summer poplin, made with a bias ruffle around 
the skirt. Black silk Polonaise, without sleeves, 
Plaid sash, Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue vel- 
vet and field flowers, 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little girl of four years, of 
white piqué, trimmed with bias bands bound with 
blue; two ribbon quillings across the frent breadth, 
which are removed when washed. Low square cor- 
sage, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of pearl eolor grenadine, 
The skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles bound 
with satin. Polonaise trimmed to correspond, 
Pearl colored hat, trimmed with scarlet velvet, 

Fig. 4.—Dress of buff piqué. The skirt is plain; 
the jacket is tight fitting, trimmed with narrow 
braid, Hat of black straw, with scarlet wing. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for a little boy, made of white 
piqué. Shirt, sash, and stockings of scarlet and 
white stripe. 

Fig. 6.—Sacque blouse for a little boy, made of 
green and white striped poplin. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with plaid. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ALTHOUGH we have reached the first month of au- 
tuma, but little change is seen in the fashions, the 
weather being too warm yet for any change in cos- 
tume to be necessary, It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that fashions really change every month. 
The alterations in the shape and style of things are 
very gradual, and it is only at the beginning of a 
fresh season that we can discern the very great 
change indress. There are, however, constant modi- 
ficxtions in the fashions, and new adaptations of 
things already known often make them appear 





to be things altogether new. For the cool days 
which we have the last of the month, some material 
is needed warmer than wash goods for demi-toilette, 
A very nice and cheap material called tusson, seems 
to supply this need. It looks like poplin, but is in 
reality half wool, half cotton. We have looked at 
some specimens of this new material in gray, drab, 
and fawn color. Near the selvedge, on either side of 
each width, there is a border of colored stripes, five 
or seven in number, green, violet, or blue, or else 
black or white. These striped borders are cut off, 
and are used to make up fiutings for the trimming 
of dresses or complete costumes. The latter are 
composed either of a skirt and tight-fitting paleidt, 
or of a double-skirted dress and mantelet. In either 
case the mantle is trimmed all round with a fluting, 
and the skirt with seve:al rows of the same, or with 
one deep flounce of the self-colored material cut on 
the cross, and with one narrow striped fluting above 
it. This ingenious method of finding the trimming 
in the material of the dress is of great advantage for 
costumes of cheap materials, for which one would 
not like to procure an expensive kind of trimming, 
such as silk or satin rouleaux, gimp, or braid. Where 
such trimmings are used, they often amount to more 
than the material of the dress. 

There are some novelties this month in the way 
of trimming bodices and sleeves. We have noticed 
a dress of green pou!t-de soie, shot with white, the 
bodice of which is high and plain, but all the upper 
part of it is trimmed with strips of white lace inser- 
tion, divided by narrow rouleaux of green satin, 
thus simulating a square chemisette, edged all round 
with lace. The same trimming is repeated upon 
the sleeves, from the elbows to the wristbands, The 
train-shaped skirt has no trimming, but a very wide 
satin sash with fringed ends. A dress of ruby-colored 
silk has a high bodice, open in front somewhat in 
the shape of a heart, and showing a deep lace frill 
standing up all round in the Elizabethan fashion. 
The sleeves are made with a deep puffing at the top, 
put on with a narrow fluted heading on either side, 
Then they are plain, with plaited wristbands to cor- 
respond with the puffing. The waistband is com- 
pleted by two short and wide-fringed lappets, form- 
ing basques at the back. The skirt is trimmed round 
the bottom with a deep, slightly-gathered flounce 
following the train shape of the dress, and headed 
by a bouillon and a narrow fluting. 

Point lace has never been more in faror than it 
is now ; it is used for trimming not ouly on evening 
but also on day toilettes, 

The chemisette has become an important part of 
the toilette, now that so many bodices are worn open 
in front or cut square. Among the new models we 
have seen this month, the most elegant is the Ra- 
phael parure, forming a stomacher of strips of in- 
sertion in lace and embroidery, with a jabot formed 
of a wide strip of lace arranged in slightly-gathered 
coils; a doubie lace frill forms the collar. The 
sleeves are tight, with two strips of embroidery and 
one of lace in the middle, and a lace frill at the bot- 
tom. The same style of square chemisette is made 
with wide strips of Valenciennes lace insertion, di- 
vided by garlands of leaves in embroidery to match 
with the pattern of the lace. Two rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace forms the jabot in front. The tight 
sleeves are trimmed with insertion and embroidery. 
A Seudery chemisette, open in the shape of a heart, 
and formed of strips of Mechlin lace insertion, is 
trimmed round with a deep stand-up border of the 
same lace, Lace ruffles to correspond. 

The Elfzabethan collars are becoming very fash- 
ionable; they are made of lace and muslin ruffles 
fluted. In Paris they are called collars ¢ /a Medicis, 
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In bonnets there is no decided change; not many 
new bonnets are purchased until next month; most 
of persons wear their summer bonnets with the ad- 
dition of some bright-colored flowers. As black lace 
and illusion bonnets have been so much worn this 
summer, a change can be made without much trou- 
ble or expense. 

We must not omit to give a few notes on mourn- 
ing bonnets, which have been asked for from some 
of our readers. Of deep mourning bonnets we have 
nothing to say; of course they must be of crape and 
as simple as possible. But for half mourning we 
are asked how they are to be trimmed, jet being no 
longer fashionable. To this we reply, that jet, 
though nct so fashionable as it was, is still used to 
some extent for mourning bonnets. We have, how- 
ever, seen some that were trimmed with black flow- 
ers without any jet, and which were very pretty. 
For instance, a black tulle bonnet is ornamented 
with a high diadem ruche of black blonde; in front 
there is a. arland of elderberries, with delicate black 
foliage. At the back a bow of black satin. The 
lappets, of black lace and blonde, are fastened in 
front under a similar bow. As for hats, they should 
be of black straw, with a ruche of black lace all 
round, in front an aigrette of black violets and foli- 
age; or if the mourning be slight, a white rose with 
black foliage looks very well; at the back a bow 
and ends of black satin ribbon. Veil of black grena- 
dine. For deep mourning straw hats can be trimmed 
with ruches of black crape and with a small black 
aigrette. This is pretty for young girls who do not 
yet wear bonnets. A lady would of course prefer 
wearing a bonnet to a hat in deep mourning. 

Dress caps are quite as large as bonnets. They 
are coronets formed of lace ruches and loops of rib- 
bon, with sometimes a flower at the side. Barbes of 
lace fall behind. Black thread lace and white blonde 
are used. Simple and pretty caps for breakfast are 
made of a triangular piece of Swiss muslin or of 
white tarlatane, with a quilling of the same on the 
edge. The Marie Stuart point above the forehead 
ends in a bow of ribbon between the crépés, The 
back is straight on the chignon, and measures a 
ecuarter of a yard. Caps for young widows are made 
of white tarlatane, with a widow’s ruche of two 
small puffs beneath the quilled edges. Strings of 
black lutestring and small bow in front. 

The Tudor mantle is a novelty worn abroad by 
Indies of fashion who are striving to revive the 
Elizabethan styles. It is a half-fitting mantle with- 
out sleeves, but with two ruffied epaulets. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is a high ruff of silk and lace 
worn around the neck. 

Jet and tortoise-shell jewelry is greatly worn for 
all but full dress occasions. The style preferred in 
jet is a cameo brooch and ear-rings with jingling 
pendants, or else a large brooch and long, slender 
ear-rings, made up entirely of small pieces of jet. 
The shell is in solid cubical blocks with pendants. 
Bracelets are very narrow bands. The delicate 
green crysoprase is a favorite stone for jewelry. It 
may be worn with a greater variety of colored toi- 
lettes than the dark green of malachite. Fouror five 
rows of jet beads are worn as necklaces with morn- 
ing and afternoon foilettes. Old-fashioned necklaces 
of strung coral are worn again. Ear-rings of gold 
balls, graduating smaller toward the top, are stylish. 
The latest fashion is to wear watches suspended 
from the chatelaine. The chatelaine is short, and 
ornamented with charms. The back of the watch 
has an enamelled painting set in a framework of 
pearls. Ebony watches, with the initials of the 
wearer in silver, is a favorite style lately introduced 
from abroad. A pretty fancy seen lately is a locket 





eontaining a watch and six places for miniature 
photographs. An expensive novelty ia parasols ig 
a tiny watch and key placed in the handle, by which 
a caller may regulate the length of her visits with. 
out being seen to examine her watch. 

Jackets for morning wear of bright colors, embroi- 
dered with gay colors, are very much worn. One of 
crimson cashmere has two large collars placed one 
above the others, and very much slanted off at the 
corners. It is edged all round with a handsome 
fringe of knotted silk of gay colers; above which a 
garland of leaves is embroidered in satin stitch with 
floss silk. The double collar and sleeves are orna- 
mented to correspond. Another very pretty model 
is of white summer cloth, lined with green silk. It 
is richly embroidered with green silk and silver 
thread, and is trimmed all around with a double 
rouleau of green silk. The wile open sleeves are 
embroidered with a similar pattern. 

Some of our fair correspondents seem to think 
that trains are given up this year. This is anerror; 
all dressy foileftes are made with trains. The fol- 
lowing dresses, which have just been prepared fora 
wedding, are a proof of the contrary. They are all 
made with sweeping trains :— 

The wedding dress is of white faille, trimmed with 
a double flounce of point lace, placed round the bot 
tom of the train, but coming up in a waved outline 
on either side in front. The bodice is covered with 
point lace, and finished off at the back with a puffed- 
out basque of the same, upon which are fastened the 
loops of the wide ribbon sash. The veil is of tulle 
illusion. A dress of straw-colored poult de soi, and 
another of blue glacé silk, shot with white, are both 
trimmed with white lace. A mantelet of the same 
lace, covering the bodice, is fastened round the 
waste with a wide ribbon sash of the color of the 
dress. A charming (oilette of mauve silk has, like 
all the above-mentioned dresses, a long sweeping 
train. Plain bodice and tight sleeves, showing under 
a paletdt without sleeves. This palefdt is of mauve 
silk and black lace. It is a loose mantle of quite a 
new and very distingué style. A black lace bonnet 
is trimmed with a flower of the color of the dress. 
It is of the raised diadem shape called Chapeau 
Maintenon. 

Suits of green and blue plaid are going to be very 
much worn this autumn. They are made of poplin 
or some light woollen goods, and form a serviceable 
and, at the same time, stylish costume. They are 
particularly well adapted for travelling dresses, A 
costume lately seen was of blue and green Scotch 
plaid poplin; the underskirt was of plaid, trimmed 
with a box-plaited ruffle bound with green. Over- 
skirt of green, cut in three deep plaits, and trimmed 
with plaid. It is looped up on either side with a 
plaid bow. Bodice of green, trimmed with plaid 
strips. Sleeves of plaid. Bonnet of Belgian straw, 
trimmed with green and blue velvet. These plaid 
costumes are pretty for children; they are youthful, 
and can be made with little trimming to look well, 
a very important consideration in making a walking 
costume now. 

A new style of fichu, equally pretty for muslin as 
lace, is the Montpensier, which opens in front with 
revers, and is completed by a wide sash, tied at the 
back with a full bow and lappets. This fichu is 
very pretty to wear with a low bodice for evening 
wear. Very pretty, also, are the high bodices of 
black guipure tulle, edged with lace to wear orer 
light-colored silks. All these details of the toilette 
add unspeakably to its elegance. Lace, indeed, and, 
in default of lace, embroidered muslin with more or 
less of lace trimming, is the favorite parure of a lady 
of taste. Fasuaion. 
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GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Opera by Offenbach. 


PRRRANGED FOR THE PIANO=fORTE, 


BY CARL WEBER. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 
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